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Lumumba Declares 


Congo Takeover, 


Stirs Leo 


LEOPOLDVILLE (AP)—Deposed premier Patrice 
Lumumba stormed into the city Sunday night and > 


poldville 


announced that he is taking over power in the Congo. 
Traveling from bar to bar in the sprawling African 


city, Lumumba called on the —-— . 
population to rally behind him | 


and his plan to chase United | 
Nations troops from the Congo, | 

Men and women fought in the | 
sweltering tropical evening to| 
touch the sleeve of his impec- | 
eable light suit. Wherever he | 
went, beaming Africans scream-| 
ed “emeri emeri” (savior), 

Members of Col. Joseph Mo | 
butu’s military police joined | 
Lumumba’s cortege in two, 


jeeps. They stood beside him / 


as he addressed cheering | 
crowds shouting “uhuru” ‘(free- 
dom). 


“Do you want the Flemish to 
come back?” Lumumba shouted 
in one bar. 


“No,” answered a massive | 


Soldiers of the U.N. Ghana 
and Indian forces shook hands | 
with Lumumba as he walked 
to his car. , 


“They accuse me of being 4 
Communist,” Lumumba shouted | 
in one bar. “But you know| 
that I am not.” 


“Tonight I am taking posi-) 
tion,” Lurmumba told newsmen, 
raising his arms. “I am tak-| 
ing the power. I am ready to. 
die for it. We don't need any) 
foreign soldiers in the Congo.” | 

Lumumba then drove to the) 
city’s main thoroughfare, the | 
Boulevard Albert, where his) 
American-made limousine, flying | 
the Congolese standard, pulled | 
up in front of the Regina Hotel 
sidewalk cafe. 

As stunned Belgian settlers 
and U.N. personnel watched in 
disbelief, Lumumba calmly | 
walked to a table accompanied | 
by a group of civilians, the sol- 
diers forming his guard, and a 
beautiful girl in wing flow-. 
erv Congolese robes. 

“These whites don’t even get 
up before the chief,” screamed | 
a man in Lumumba’s entourage | 
pointing to the Europeans. 

It Was too early to say wheth- | 
er Lumumba was seriously at-| 
tempting a. New coup or was) 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 2 


Typhoon May Hit 
Red Chinese Isle 


By The Associated Press 
Typhoon kit grew in intensity 
as she lumbered across vat 


’ 


: 


south China Sea yesterday at 
eight miles per hour heading | 
for Chinese Communist-held 
Hainan Island and the south 
China mainiand. | 

The U.S. Air Force in Tokyo | 
sald it located the typhoon moy- 
ing west-northwest at 9 p.m. 
yesterday 230 miles south-south- 
west of Hongkong. 

Typhoon Kit’s center winds 
had picked up in fury from 92 
mph to 102 mph within six 
hours, the Air Force said. It 
is expected to be 247 miles west- 
southwest of Hongkong at 9 
p-m. today. | 

Air Force weathermen also re- 
— spotting Tropical Storm 

la in the west Pacific 368 
miles south of Okinawa at 9 p.m. 
yesterday, moving west-north- 
west at 6 mph. 

The Air Force at 3 p.m. said 
Lola was expected to remain 
stationary for the next 24 hours. 


| Monday 


ey 


No Plans to Seize 


Firms: Nkrumah 


ACCRA (AP)—President 
Kwame Nkrumah Sunday 
night denied that his Gov- 
ernment planned to expro- 
priate foreign ‘firms in 
Ghana. 

He described recent press 
reports along these lines as 
“pernicious, wicked, and de- 
liberately calculated to dam- 
age Ghana’s good reputa- 
tion.” 

Nkrumah, in a broadcast 
to the nation, said he was 
sure Ghana's friends abroad 
would not give such stories 
“the slightest credence.” 

His Government had al- 
ready taken adequate mea- 
sures to meet this danger 
by limitting the tenure of 
foreign. leases and conces- 
sions, Nkrumah added. 


Bus Strike 
Latest Move 
In S. Rhodesi 


SALISBURY, Southern Rhode- 
Sia (AP)—A “stayaway” strike 
by African bus employes in 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia, 
morning became the 


latest incident in serious racial | 


disturbances which spread 
death and terror, espécially 
through Southern Rhodesia over 
the weekend, 


A police spokesman said the 


and no violent ineidents had 
been reported by midmorning 
like those which marked Satur- 
day's incidents in Salisbury 
Negro settlements and Sunday's 
in Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia. 

All Was reported quiet in 
Gwelo Monday morning after a 
night of rioting in which in- 
dustrial property was severely 
damaged by rampaging blacks 
who set fire to numerous build- 
ings and automobiles. 

Gwelo police said three Afri- 
cans were hospitalized with 
gunshot wounds. Four Afri 
cans so far have been arrested. 

Police first used teargas gren- 
ades to try to disperse the riot- 


African Nationalist political 
party which reportedly protest- 
ed the police shooting at natives 
in Salisbury’s Hararc, township 
Saturday in which aren Afri- 
cans were killed and/about 100 
wounded. Some 20 whites also 
were injured in th Casey ai! 
rioting, mainly by stones and 
bottles hurled by natives who 
began rioting, after an African 
Was run over and killed by an 
auto driven by a white, How- 
ever, only one white was hurt 
seriously enough to be detain- 
ed in hospital. 

Reguiar police and _ police 
reservists still stood by in 
Gwelo and Salisbury but there 
had been no call to troops from 
the Federal Army of the Federa- 


it he loved South Africa. 
Bulawayo strike was “peaceful” | 


an amazing thing to ask. 


Tortured toDeath 
In N. Katanga 


ELISABETHVILLE, Ka 
tanga (AP)—Eight Euro- 
peans, including a Woman, 
were found tortured to 
death in the Kabalo region 
of northern Katanga Sun- 
day, military personnel re- 
turning from the area re- 
ported, 

The men had been badly 
mutilated and three had 


Demands 
Colored Vote 
In May 1961 


| CAPETOWN (AP)—An audi- 
ence of 500 at the South African 
Colored Peoples Congress ir 
Capetown City Hall Sunday | 
called on South Africa’s white 
supremist Prime Minister Hen-| been castrated, the military 
drik Verwoerd to “show some! personnel said, adding that 
statesmanship and hold a gen-| apparently the dead woman 
eral referendum next May 31 had been raped. 
on the election of a real South | The deaths climaxed two 
African President to head Ver-! days of violence in the area 
woerd’s new republic.” _ 250 miles west of Lake Tan- 
The colored (half-caste) peo ganyka. ' 
ple nominated for President the Rebel Baluba_ tribesmen 
ex-Zulu Chief Albert Luthuli) have been carrying out at- 
_who has been jailed for vears| tack on Katanga gender- 
as a witness In the three year-. darmerie patrols which cul- 


long marathon treason trial minated in violent battles at 
which Verwoerd’s Government! Kabalo. Military sources 
is running in Pretoria. | gaild the position there is 
| The Colored People’s Con- “desperate” and aid has 
gress also passed a resolution: been sought from the Unit- 
demanding a lifting of the ban|' ed Nations. 


on the African National Con-' 
gress and Pan-African Congress. 

These are the two main Afri- | 
‘can political organizations | 
which Verwoerd’s Government | 
‘Outlawed when it declared a/| 
State of emergency March 30 


Earlier Sunday the U.N. 
dispatched two detachments 
of Ethiopian troops to rein- 
force Mali detachments al- 
ready there. 


rere eae 


to cope with the then prevail-, 
ing race rioting and rr Okpara Says 
arte These organizations | » 
have gone underground as most 
_of their leaders have been im- South Africa 
‘prisoned or fied into exile. 
But colored leaders proclaim- 
ed at the conference that my Should Be Out 
, would be undeterred by prison | 
_terms and would fight on for ENUGU, Nigeria 
|& political franchise for non- Reuter)—Premier Michel Ok- 
white. para of the eastern region of 
The colored conference was Nigeria said Sunday that a 
addressed by various people South Africa republic should be 
who were detained for months expelled from the Common- 
)} without trial under the white wealth. 
Government's state of emergen- | 
8 He told a press conference 
Sareea aeons oe guenker | that South Africa was “soiling 
increased activity by the white vet a SS eo 
police” against the nonwhite | 
| population. | In reply to questions Okpara 
Another speaker said that dur-/5#4¢ he did not believe that 
ing his interrogation during his Nigeria would go the way of the 
state of emergency detention as ©°Dg° “in our lifetime. 
@ suspected political subversive| Okpara, who is also leader of 
he was asked by political police the National Council of Nigeria 
_and the Cameroons ({NCNC), the 
Said the speaker: “This was)™ajor political party “Whith Js 
Be- Partner in the Nigerian dedera! 
cause while I and others were Coalition Government, . said 
‘opposing the German Nazis in ¢veryone was determined to 
\the last war members of the | ™@ke the federation a success. 
National Party (Verwoerd’s rul- 
ing party) were sabotaging the the Government of that region 
‘South African home front and, Would be dismissed by the fede- 
‘hoping for a Nazi government’ a! authorities and a new care- 


| here.” jtaker government would be 
| eee — formed. 

| . Questioned about his an- 
Takasaki Reaches nouncement Saturday that the 


en 


| ee ‘ ¢ Eastern Nigerian Government 
Peiping for Visit 

| Sy Pab Abnecleted Beene French goods and services fol- 
| Former International Trade Wing France’s second atomie 
and Industry Minister Tatsuno- | ‘°St in the Sahara early this 
suke Takasaki arrived in Peip- | Ye@™, he said: 

‘ing yesterday for a three-week | | We have made it quite clear 


|ing natives. The Gwelo rioting | visit as guest of Communist We ae mot opposed to France | day 
Started after a meeting of the | China’s Premier Chou En-lai. 


having atomic 
Takasaki is accompanied by “Mm go and test their bombs 
10 Japanese industrialists, a sec- | '" their own country .. . not 
| retary and an interpreter. ee the Sahara. 

| Radio Peiping in a Chinese-|. © foreign policy Okpara said 
told newsmen at the airport | 50viet Union; Nigeria was pre- 
that he hopes to confer with | Pared to receive aid from any 
Chou and top ranking Chinese Country provided no political 
Communist leaders during his | ®*ings were attached. 

stay. 


; 


S. Africa Meet ) Europeans Found 


Adenauer, 


Debre Agree 
To Propose 


EEC Summit. 


BONN (AP)—Chancejior Kon. | 
rad Adenauer and French Prime 
Minister Michel Debre agreed | 


at their weekend talks to Pro- | 
pose a little summit meeting of | 
| the’ European Economic Com- 


K’chev Is Certain 
Of ‘Summit’ With. 
New U.S. Leader 


12 Yen 


munity (EEC), reliable infor. 
mants reported Sunday. 

These informants said the 
meeting probably would take | 
place in Rome in November. 
Brussels was also mentioned as 
a possibility. 

The meeting would bring to- 
gether the chiefs of government 
of France, West Germany, Italy, 
|, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
burg to discuss French propo- 
sals for tighter integration in 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, the opposition | 
Socialist Party said Sunday it 
was skeptical about the an- 
nounced agreement between 
Adenauer and De Gaulle “on 
NATO and European questions.” | 

A party spokesman said De 
Gaulle was making it clear in 
speeches during the Adenauer- | 


Toure Blames U.N. 
For Crisis in Congo 


UNITED NATIONS (UPI)—| ate and general independence is 
President Sekou Toure of | the answer to the general con- 
Guinea charged Monday that; cern voiced by the United Na- 
the United Nations “has taken tions,” he said. 
away from peace and security! « 
more than it has supplied to} 
it” in the Congo. | 

The Moscow-trained African 
said “nothing can support” the | : _ 
lack of support for eftist Pre-— Superiore. 
mier® Patrice Lumumba, who! In Algeria, he said, France 
was in the midst of another at-| had “modernized its. means of 
tempt to regain his power in the suppression and brutalization.” 
strifetorn Congo Monday. {He called for freedom of Por- 

“It is impossible not to place tugal’s colonies and said the 


. « « There are no inferior 
peoples. With equal force, we 
/} condemn exploitation and do 
/mination as well as a feeling of 


(Kyodo-| 


If any region tried. to secede, P° 


had lifted its ban imposed on | 


bombs but let) casion might be marked by the 


Debre talks that he didn’t want the United Nations in the very | “insane laws” of apartheid, or 


to strengthen NATO but rather | center of responsibility for the | racial segregation, in South Af- 
that he wanted to weaken it. confusion created in the Con- rica must be condemned. 

, eo Shakey | go,” he said, adding that the “The situation created in the 

Emperor Em ress confusion had helped “the Congo on the heels of Belgium's 

’ p _ Worst enemies of freedom. _aggression threatens the people 

Goi K sh | Toure, in colorful tribal of the world today,” he said. 

ing to yu u costume, opened Monday’s|“, . | All forms of political op- 


The Emperor and Empress 
are schedujed to leave Tokyo 
_ for Kumamoto Oct. 21 to attend 
}the 15th National Sports Festi- 
|val to be held there from Oct. 
|21 through 25. The Imperial 
couple will first fly to Itazuke 
Airport in Fukuoka Prefecture 
iby JAL plane and then enter 
Kumamoto by a special train on 
the opening day. 
| Trips to Nagasaki and Saga 
Prefectures were excluded from 
‘their itinerary since the pro- 
clamation for the holding of the | 
general elections will be an-— 


‘Akihito Reports Soviet Pact Conditional 


policy debate in the General pression and economic exploita- 
aw oe se was ex- Won continue in all guises ... 
— a two-hour speech. | wits people lack the very mini- 


The t in| 
PI ol cyte nah eouuived an mum standards and certain gov- 
“accelerated rhvthm.” ernments have been allowed to 

“No one can stop it, no mat- impose systems of tyranny on 
ter what opposition may be. other peoples in order to maip- 
raised by the imperialist forces. | tain their own privileges .. » 
All. the weapons used by those| “Africa plays a leading role 
who uphold the colonialist sys- in the expansionist plans of the 
tem will be useless.” imperialist powers. The im- 

Toure struck out at France, perialist powers are pooling 
Portugal and South Africa for 
their policies in Africa. 


which are indispensable to ex- 
“The proclamation of immedi- 


pansionist aims.” 


Return te Ancestors 


Crown Prince Akihito paid 
| homage” to ‘the Kashikodokoro 
Sanctuary in the Imperial 
Palace yesterday morning to re- 
rt his return from the suc- 
'@essful U.S. trip he had made 


_Etorofu to Japan, 
with Princess Michiko. 


: 


| Court lady Sakuma of the! Liberal-Democratic Party re- 
‘royal couple’s palace accom- . ° centivy. The pamphlet made a 
[panied the Prince on behalf Will Re ain detailed explanation of the 
‘of the Princess who is exhaust- | ) 


ed after her U.S. tour. ° 
Spanish Royalists Mainland 
5 Soon:Chiang 


Leading Spanish monarchists 
TAIPEI (Kyodo-Reuter)— 


| left Sunday to attend fiestas at. 
Estoril, Portugal, on Wednes- President Chiang Kai-shek Sun- 
amid reports that the oc- day called for the unity of all | 
Chinese anti-Communist forces 
at home and abroad and declar- 
ed that the China mainiand 
would be recovered in three to 
five years. 


coming general election. 


Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 
Japan and Communist China, 


(engagement of Brince Juan facilitate cultural 
Carlos to Princess Maria Gab- 
|Triella, 20, daughter of ex-King 
| Umberto of Italy. 

| The reason for the celebra- 
ition ig the 25th wedding an- 
niversary of Don Juan, claimant. 
to the Spanish throne and the 
a of Prince Juan Carlos, | 


exchange, 


other's stand. 


Day Monday Chiang said that, would mean a vote of confi- 
the task of recovering the main-| dence for the Ikeda Administra- 


Takasakl, a member of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party, is 
traveling in a private capacity 
as president of the Japan Fish- 
ery Association. 
| He is expected to discuss a 
_ basic plan on promoting trade 
| through private Japanese firms 
| with Communist China. 


Becoming a 


Japan Times 


BONN—As a result of last 
| weekend's Franco-German con- 


| Observers in Tokyo view 


| NA TO ’s December Parley in the war of resistance ie i 


By MAMORU KIKUCHI 


The storm, with center winds 
of 46 mph, is expected to be 356 
miles south-southwest of Oki- 
nawa at 9 p.m, today. 


tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. /Takasaki's visit to Peiping as 
Palice said in Gwelo three/| Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s 
bakeries were completely gut-| major effort to restore trade re- 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 | a a with the China main- 


Tshombe Threatens 


Takasaki met Chou at the 
Bandung Conference in 1955 
when he led a Japanese delega- 
tion to Bandung. 


_ ference it is seen that the NATO 
annual meeting in December 
| will become a “NATO summit 
meeting.” President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is expected to at- 
tend together with the newly- 
elected Presi- 
dent of , the 


ELISABETHVILLE, Katanga 
(AP)—President Moise Tshombe 
of the secessionist state of 
Katanga threatened Sunday 
night to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Belgium if the Bel- 
gian Government did not re 

ize Katanga’s independence. 

e said in an interview at 
his residence “The Belgian 
Government's failure to recog- 
nize the independence of Ka- 
tanga is interpreted by my Gov- 
ernment as an unfriendly act. 
I fear that the Beigian Gov- 
ernment’s hostile stand against 
Katanga’s independence will 
lead to the breaking off of dip- 
lomatic relations.” 


The youthful chief of Ka- 
tanga’s ruling Comakat Party 
said that he objected to Belgian 
Government interference in the 
intertrial affairs of Katanga. 


He said “If the Belgian Gov- 
ernment persists in encourag- 
ing anti-Katanga maneuvers 
and working against Katanga 
Government policy, the Ka- 
tanga Government will not hesi- 
‘tate to modify radically its poll- 
cy toward Belgium and give up 
the constant care which it has 
displayed for Belgian interests 
since indepencence.” 


Tshombe said his Government 
had asked the United Nations 
to provide aircraft to fy Katanga 


Break With Belgium 


the situation was very critical 
and likely to become worse in 
the next few days, 


In Elisabethville a Sabena 
Airlines spokesman said he had 
sent a plane to Kabalo to bring 
back refugee whites. He said 
more, planes were needed but 
there were none available pres- 
ently in Elisabethville. 

Meanwhile, a “complete drop 
in morale” of Mali troops in the 


ficers returning to Elisabethville 
Sunday night. : 

The Mali battalion has been 
stationed in that area for four 
weeks and they have been de- 
manding that they return home 
ever since the break-up of the 
Mali Federation. 


Airport was captured by rebels 
from Mali troops Saturday when 
the Malis fled in disorder after 
a sudden rebel attack. 

The officer commanding the 
Malis persuaded them to return 
to the airfield and they recap- 
tured it after three hours. 

Tshombe claimed that Bel- 
gium is largely responsible for 
the chaotic situation in the Con- 
go at present. 

Tshombe said that he had 
written to Belgian Premier Gas- 
ton Eyskens complaining that 
Belgium's representatives at the 
U.N., had taken an anti-Katanga 


soldiers to the area. He said 


‘attitude. 


| JOHANNESBURG 


Kabalo area was reported by of-| - 


The officers said that Kabalo’ 


| United States. 
At last week- 
end’s Franco- 


Dissenters Ask en 
‘Natal Secession _terence a sharp 


(UPTI)— | clash arose over 
‘South Africans who voted French  Presi- iim 
-against the Republic in Wed-| dent Charles de @am | 
‘mesday’s referendum Sunday/|Gaulle’s NATO a Per 
| agitated for the secession of} policy. | & Pie ee 

Natal Province despite efforts' When the 3a P 3) 
of United Party leaders to slow Adenauer-Debre conference was 
down the move until it is decid-| in progress, De Gaulle was mak- 
ed whether the union can re- | 
main in the Commonwealth. 
United Party Leader Sir De 
Villiers Graaf planned to fly to 
London during the next few 
weeks and perhaps to other 
Commonwealth countries trying 
to persuade them to allow South 
Africa to remain in the Com- 
monwealth despite its decision 
to become a republic. 

De Graff appealed to the Goy- 
ernment not to create a repub- 
lic until the Commonwealth 
leaders give him a_ decision. 
Natal United Party leader 
Douglas Mitchell flew to Dur- 
ban Saturday night after a two- 
day meeting here and talked to 


which he said that the Atlantic 
alliance “must be cooperation 
of the old and the new world 
without effacement of European 
nations.” 

As for defense, he _ said, 
“France considérs that it has a 
national character.” 

As far as nuclear armament 
is concerned, he  deciared, 
“France intends to have her 
own force.” 


“none should be let off by the 
Free World unless France had 
agreed to. it,” he insisted. 

De Gaulle added, “no atomic 


_|lmodern European ‘defense sys- 


—-< 


- "ie te aes ? 7 7 - ud . 
_ wo oe ee er ry Sg tee ines Eee a 


| “This has caused serious alarm 
i 


| De 
alarmed Adenauer, 


| when he met Debre. 


| pected to 


If by mischance atomic bombs | December. 
should be let off in the world, | 


2,000 anti-Republicans at the air-/bombs will be launched from 
port. French territory without her 
— Tne ere, y mega 
“ : The text of De Gaulle’s “atom- 
Minamidake Erupts ,. eyo. petite Phas, 9 
KAGOSHIMA — (Kyodo)—Mt. | Hivered to the Adenauer-Debre 
Minamidake on Sakurajima Is- | conference. 
land erupted twice at 8:34 p.m. In contrast to De Gaulle, West 
and 10:11 p.m. yesterday, ac-;|German Chancellor Konrad 
cording to the Kagoshima dis-|Adenauer believes that the! 
trict weather station. 


‘Gaulle’s megalomania, 


Se 24 . tire fo Pe Te. eee ie Oar eae : i ® : 
Go De RPO o> ROTC rag ty Sh Pia Gc hieet aah 


encountered in overthrowing international faith. 


the Manchu dynasty in 1911 or) ‘4. Government party made 


| Japan. | talked-about 
The Nationalist leader said: Constitution in an annex to the 
“Today with the fate of our! pamphiet. 
country and people hanging in| ‘The party, reiterating its ba- 
Correspondent the balance we should all the | sic pee ry os bautins the Renstitu. 
| more unite together no matter tion, said if it decided to change 
tem should be one that inte-| where we are, overseas, on the th. national charter in future, 
grates the American nuclear , mainland, or on Quemoy, Matsu, | it would carry out a general 


striking force with NATO's su- | Taiwan and Penghu (the Pes: | election to seek the people's 

preme command. | cadores). : judgment. The final decision on 
De Gaulle believes U.S. Forces; «wr. should cast aside all pre-| the matter will be made b 

should pull out of Europe as. judices arising from parochial. holding a plebiscite, it said. 


quickly as possible, leaving jgm and factionalism;” | 
European defense to European| Chiang also called on his peo- | Dic oe Winkie Thame 

| Bonn, 
Meets Adenauer 


“Summit’ 


national forces under French | ple to have faith in the Govern- 
leadership and a French nuclear | ment and the spirit of self-hel 
striking force to be completed jn “national salvation.” 
in several years. | 

Commenting on De Gaulle’s 
statement, the London Daily 
Telegraph said: 

“Tt is now clear that De Gaulle 


Chiang expressed the belief | 
that “within three or five years 
at the most we shall be able to 
achieve our national aim of 

throwing the Communist 
is bending every effort to have fects , | 
American defense forces station- satrap and delivering our suf 


ed in Europe withdrawn. Pigs compatriots from tyran- | 


Jawaharlal Nehru made a fiy- 
ing visit to Bonn Monday and 
told Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer “it is a good thing for 
the representatives of peace- 
loving people to get together.” 


Nehru said representatives of 
peace-loving lands could by 


to France’s allies. 


— | 
bo . periodic meetings “possibly 
Adenauer is turning toward De \ W | contribute to the solution of the 
| Britain and the United States al trictly ith 


ing a speech in Grenoble, in| 


| in moderating 47° + preserving of peace.” 
what appears to be a French | WiOlence: Yamasaki eo? 


| disarmament problem for the 
for assistance 


leader, making 

Iwao Yamasaki, chairman of his first visit to Germany since 
the National Public Safety Com- | 1957, stopped off en route home 
Adenauer allegedly objected | Mission told the nation’s public | from the U.N. General As- 


, megalomania.” 
Gaulle’s statement also 


strongly to De Gaulle’s proposal | safety commissioners to deal | sembly session, 


their plans for military bases, 


On Return of ‘Territory 


| The Japanese Government will eonclude a peace treaty with 
.the Soviet Union at any time, if the Kremlin: agrees to return 
the southern Kurile islands of Habomai, Shikotan, Kunashiri and 


This was made clear in a paniphiet published by the ruling 


party's new policy as a guide for 
conducting campaigns for the 


In the pamphiet, the party 
claimed that Peiping interfered 
in Japan's domestic administra- 
tion in connection with the new 


it opined, should resume trade 
on a private basis and try to 


while paying due respect to each 


BONN (AP)—Prime Minister | 


a 


Soviet Won't Start 
War, Red Boss Says 
in TV Appearance 


UNITED NATIONS 
(UPI)—Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev said Sunday 
night he was ‘prepared to 
meet at the summit with 
the next president of the 
United States and that he 
firmly believed such a 


meeting would take place. 
The Soviet Premier appeared 
on live television for two hours 
and five minutes and wound up 
with a “categorical” pledge that 
the Soviet Union would never 
start a war. : 
“So you can sleep in peace,” 
} he said, ™ 
Khrushchev, making his only 
TV interview app@arance on the 


David Susskind before his de- 
parture for Russia Thursday, 


NEW YORE (AP) —A 
spokesman at the Soviet Unit- 
ed Nations delegation head- 
quarters said Monday Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev was sched- 
uled to play host at 1 p.m. at 
his residence to about 40 re- 
presentatives to the U.N. from 
Asian and African nations. 
The spokesman also said 
Khrushchev planned to attend 
receptions Monday evening to 
be given by the Cuban, Suda- 
nese and Liberian delegations 
at their respective headquart- 


ers. 


i 


program “Open End’ with host -- 


was in turn angry, serious 
jocular. ‘ 

He said first he’ was prepared 
to have mattresses brought in 
and stay all night for question- 
ing but when Susskind’s queries 
became more and more critical 
he brought the interview to a 
conclusion. 


Khrushchev ma@e these points: 
1. He angrily Pejected Presi- 
dent Dwight D. -Kisenhower's 
‘challenge of a worldwide plehis- 
cite on whether as prefer 
communism or estern demo- 
cracy. os: 


2. He said itu was a “wild 
idea” that Berlincould lead to 
a nuclear war. But he said 
‘the Soviet intended to sign a 
separate peace treaty with East 
Germany and let. West Berlin 


On the forthcoming general)go on living under capitalism 
In a double 10th message | elction expected to be held late | with free outside contacts, 
marking the Nationalist Nation in November, the party said it | 


3. The Soviet satellite coun- 
, tries are sovereign states so he 
would not talk about their sub- 


land today..would meet with no tion and would prove a good | mitting to a plebiscite about a 
greater difficulties than those chance for improving Japan's freely chosen goférnment. 


4. Charged the United States 
intended to maké another high 


ts stand clear on the much /|@ltitude espionage flight over 
revision of the | Russia just befo 


he came to 
‘New York. e allegation, 
previously made. by Khrush- 
chev, was that he warned the 
American ambassador in Mos- 
cow that the plane would be 
shot down and the flight was 
canceled. 
‘Khrushchev -engaged in 
lengthy speeches early in the 
program and most*of them were 
repetitious, particularly on the 
subject of the U2 incident. 
When Susskind asked him to 
keep his answens shorter and 
referred to Eisenhower's chal- 
lenge about a plebiscite, 
Khrushchev heatedly reminded 
/him he was the Premier of the 
‘Soviet Union. A short time 


| later he attempted to cut off 


the interview. 
Khrushchev rose but Sus- 
skind continueg the question- 
Continued on Page 2, Col. 5 


LATE SPORTS. 


NEW YORK (AP)—Yankee 
manager Casey Stengel Monday 


picked right-hander Art Ditmar 


to pitch against Pittsburgh's 
left-handed Harvey Haddix in 


the fifth game of the World 
Series at Yankee Stadium, 


for changing NATO’s structure | Strictly with the recent sweep | 
| of violence as seen in the dem- | 
The anticipated De Gaulle-| omstrations against the Japan- 

| Adenauer conference is not ex-| U.S. Security Treaty and the 
take place until | Mitsui Miike dispute. | 
annual meeting in | He was speaking at the sev- 
-enth general meeting of the Na- | 

The West German public | tional Public Safety Commission | 
claims the so-called French | Liaison Council held at the To- Corporation authorities, in co- 
nuclear striking force is a mere | kyo Kaikan in Marunouchi with ‘operation with the Metropolitan 
concoction of De Gauille’s fond | 132 commissioners attending. =| Government, will remove all 
dreams. | Yamasaki stressed the need | oy elena Soa 
The French President, they for improving the living stand-|CoMmercia’ = sigh i . bs ni 6 

| point out, has not even secured | ards of policemen as well as in- | nce Pee boi oe in a e eg 
_the ‘budget for the purpose. | creasing the police strength and | 4rea In the next several months. 
Reports of De Gaulle’s call! modernizing their equipment. The drastic step to do away 
'for atom bomb veto irritated Public sympathy with police 
the West. ‘is growing, he said, with the) 
The French Government hurt- | birth of “friends of the police) . 
'riedly denied the report, but it} societies.” But he said that) beautify its scenery, especially 
‘is having difficulty erasing the|there were still many com-jin preparation for the 1964 
bad impression created by De|plaints about police stemming | Tokyo Olympics, since such 
from misunderstanding. 
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| NATO's 


railway zones has been decided 
as part of Japan's efforts 
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JNR to Remove All 
Tokyo-Area Signboards 


The Javan National Railwav | tionally criticized for their view- 


damaging effects. 

The Tokyo authorities will 
help remove similar signboards 
set by close to railway zones. 

The sign removed drive will 
later be extended to all the rest 
of the National Railway system 
throughout the country. 

The JNR's incéme from all 
commercial signboards totals 
some Y¥150 million a vear, of 
which income from signboards 
in the Tokyo area accounts for 
70 per cent, or-about ¥110 mil- 


signboards have been interna: | lion, 
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_ ai ee pe Sea ee ee mn 
Touby Said | Mothers Cry 2 Ea! Se 2 > |New Theory Why U.S. Is Losing 
Allied: With For Chang’s’ |= aan oe oe 


Reported on 


. Anti-Peiping U.N. Votes 
_ » Carcinogens 


UNITED NATIONS. (AP)—|Communist China has scarcely 
The United States is going to | shown itself to be a ‘*peace-lov- 


Phoumi Now 


5) Resignation || \) 


; 4 have a harder time from now |ing’ nation within the meaning 

VIENTIANK (AP) — Radio| & SEOUL (UPI)—Crying mo-|§ | @ | In the fourth-day session yes-|°" setting together enough | of the Charter, and even though 
Savannakhet,:4he voice of the | |thers*and heroes of the April) a ; Sumer | ‘erday of the Tokyo meeting of | V0te® to pass resolutions on |©ommunist China stands brand- 
rightwing rebel regime of Gen. | § | revolution—some on crutches—| © ee | the International Union against |CO!d war issues in the U,N.\ed as an ‘aggressor” by the 
Phoumi Nosavan announced | \demonstrated in downtown | » | Cancer, a Japanese representa- | @°?¢ral Assembly. United Nations itself or by its 
Monday that Touby Lyfoung, | ‘Sepul Monday shouting de-| _ tive 


reported that action in Korea, it is desirable 
self-proclaimed “King of Meos” | 


| | cs | certain This was shown Saturday 

‘mands for the resignation of | = | carcinogens, even if they are | when the Assembly for the 10th | make membership in the As- 
has broken from the neutralist | |Premier John M. Chang and) Mae | extremely small in quantity, | straight year, approved a U.S. |**™>ly 4s universal as possible, 
Government of Premier his Cabinet, ) 


Souvanna Phouma. 
The « radio: report claimed 


Touby had switehed his loyal 
ty to Phomi’s regime but there 


might easily cause a cancer 
Onee they are combined and 
| interact in human body. 


| The disclosure was made by 


so that all nations may be 
brought within the scope of its 
discussions, subjected to its in- 
fluence and affected by its deci- 


resolution to defer the issue of 
seating Communist China. The 
resolution squeaked through by 
a mere eight votes—compared 


| Policemen were issued wea: | 
| pons for the first tinfe since the | 
iGovernment of former - Presi | 
ident Syngman Rhee fell. Army 


* members of the 


was no wayrto confirm this 
claim. Each side in Laos’ three- 
cornered civil war has at one 
time or another claimed the 
loyalty of Mee tribesmen. 


The Savanfiikhet report said 
Touby was backed by Col. Kham 
Hou, commander of the garrison 
at Xieng Khowang, all his troops 
and people of that north cent 
ral Laotian province. 

It says To has also decliar- 
ed himself against the pro-Com- 
munist Pathet Lao, 

Earlier reports, which ap- 

red to be one-sided, said 
ouby had prociaimed a fourth 
rival regime in Laos. 


If the reports are true. it 
means the Government's nego 
tiating team which opens peace 
talks with the Pathet Lao Tues- 
day will be;one man short. 
Touby was—and last heard of 
officially still; is—one of four 
Government 
team appointed to work out a 
settlement af the six-year-old 
civil war In.Laos. 


Touby is also reputed to be 
one of the legendary opium 
kings of Laos. A visitor who 
slept in his Home recently re- 
ported the sface under his bed 
was packed “Solid with three 
pound blocks’of raw opium. 


This in felf is not con 
sidered bad in Laos whose 


chief wealth js opium. 


The only other information 
available on Laos’ latest rebel- 
lion, the third in exactly two 
months, is that it is confined 
so far to Xjeng Khouang in 
north central,Laos. 

The provinee was originally 
loyal to the neutralist Govern- 
ment in Vientiane. It switched 
its loyalty to the right-wing 
Phoumi regime when that was 
formed one month ago. 

Last week after the northern 
stronghold of Samneua fell to 
the Pathet Lao the garrison at 
Xieng Khoyang broke from 
Phouml. > 3 

Souvanna’s’ Government in 
Vientiane ounced a few 
days later thé Xleng Khouang 
garrison has, sworn allegiance 
to Vientiane, 

But Westefn newsmen who 
visited the area at the time re 
ported the seMtiment there was 
more antleveryDody than pro 
anybody. 

No one at that time would 

redict whith way <XAieng 

ouang woud go. 


Dinah Shore Has 
Zipper Trouble 


HOLLYWOOD (UPI)—*“Oh, 
dear,” said Dinah Shore during 
one of her .20eecond costume 
changes for her television show, 
“We're having trouble back 
here.” Of 

She was indeed. 

A full-length zipper on one 
of the gowns:she wore for the 
live (NBC) show wouldn't stay 
popes. So she could get back 
in front of the cameras in time 
for a sketch with guest Red 
Skelton, a wardrobe girl hastily 
fastened it with a safety pin. 

The pin didn’t hold. Skelton 
broke up the singer by telling 
her to turnaround and show 
the audience. She managed to 
continue the dketch by squarely 
facing the cameras. 

But she had to stop for a 
repair job on, the costume dur- 
ing a rousing dance routine 
when the whole zipper came 
undone. A sereen was placed 
around Dinah, while the gown 
was refastened. The cameras 
stayed focused on other dancers. 


LA. Gen. 
(left), Deputy Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Army Pacific, and 


Paul D. Harkins 


j. Gen. ”. C, Hains, 3rd, 
and Operations, 
Pacific, arrived 
Naval Air Station Sunday from 
Hawaii. Harkins is on a 
three-day schedule of inspec- 
tions and conferences at Head- 
quarters, U.S. Army Japan. He 
was accompanied by Hains 
whe arrived to head the 
annual command inspection 
team for units and installa- 
tions of US. Army Japan. 


Lumumba 
Continued From Page 1 


trying to make the temperature 
rise in the city. 


Observers were stunned by 
the acclaim he received among 
the native population which, in 
the capital, has generally sup- 

rted the anti-Lumumba Abako 

rty. 

Lumumba’s brief hes in 
steaming saloons indicated he 
has not changed his line—he 
‘was again tryifg™to raise the 
antiwhite and’ anti-U.N. fever. 

Lumumba’s swing through 
Leopoldville followed veral 
days of increased agitation in 


his plush villa on the banks of 


the Congo guarded by U.N. 
Ghanaian and Moroccan soldiers. 

Lumumba’s prestige among 
the African population of the 
city 
result of his determination and 
ability to resist all efforts to 


dislodge him. 
In the eyes of many Africans, 
Mobutu’s “coup d'etat” last 


Sept. 14 Was failed to give the 
country leadership and solve 
its problems. 

A number of U.N. officials 
feel that Lumumba, a major 
stumbling block in the U.N, role 
in the Congo, is the most cap- 


able and intelligent among .the 
young nation’s inexperienced 
politicians. . 

In another development, Pre- 
sident Joseph Kasavubu an- 
nounced from his heavily guard- 
ed villa that he considers the 
Ghanaian officials as persona 
non grata in the Congo. 

The officials are Nathaniel A. 
Welbeck, the Ghanaian charge 
d'affaires in Leopolkiville, and 
Andrew Dijin, head of the 
African Affairs Bureau in 
Accra, who had helped in ve 
independence negotiations t- 
ween the Congolese leaders. 

Neither Ghanaian was in the 
country Sunday. 

Kasavubu's announcement 
was made after a growing rift 
between the President and the 
Ghanaians, who have been open- 
ly supporting Lum 's 
effort to return to power. 


60 Shops Razed 
In Beppu Market 


BEPPU (Kyodo)—Nearly 250 
persons were made homeless in 
a predawn fire that destroyed 
60 shops in Beppu's Central 
Market yesterday. 

The area was cluttered with 
tiny structures built for re- 
patriates in 1947. 


| Police are inv ting the 
cause of the blaze which start- 
ed in one of the shops. 


Pastor: Plans to Stalk Ghosts © 
Haunting English Battlefield 


LONDON (AP)—An Anglican 
clergyman Sunday announced 
plans for stalking 4,000 ghobts 
said to haunt an old English 
battlefield 338 years after the 
blood letting’* ~ 

The Rev. John Dening said 
he and a team of “physically 
sensitive” obgervers will array 
tape recorders, cameras and 
police dogs und the battle 
field on Oc . 


This is the anniversary of the 
bloody battle of Edgehill in 
1642—one if the fiercest engage- 
ments of the English civil wars 
in which 4000 men were killed. 

For centuries people have 


claimed to ee specters of 
horses and sbiflers joining in 


BF wena combat on the an- 


iversary of the battle. 

“It may well be that the bat- 
tlefield phenomena—sounds o 
running feet; galloping horses, 
the clash of weapons and so 
forth—are not produced by 
spirits,” the.elergyman said. 

“It may be rather that the 
agonies and emotions generated 
by the battle somehow still 
cling to the place.” 

The battlefield is now part of 
an army camp near Leamington 
in Warwickshire County, Lo- 
cal military authorities have 
promised the minister full co- 
operation in his expedition. 

“TI have an. open mind about 
these goings on,” said Col. D. T. 
Morrison, a commandant of the 
base. “But fT do know there is 


fuse to go any further.” 

Dening takes ghosts seriously. 
He has studied psychic pheno- 
mena for 15 years and closely 
examined the statements of 
people who claim to have seen 
the Edgehill ghosts. 

“I have never in fact seen the 
ghosts myself,” the minister 
said at All Saints’ Church at 
Leamington, where he serves as 
curate. 

“But the persistent reports 
‘started only two months after 
the fighting. A party of she- 
pherds passing near the field 
saw the whole battle reenacted 
before their eyes. It lasted sev- 
eral hours and they could clear- 


and hear their cries.” 

The minister said the sheph- 
erds reported their vision to the 
bishop and officers who had 
taken part in the battle were 
brought from Oxford. “They 
witnessed the same phenomena 
and could even identify their 
fallen comrades,” he claimed. 

“Since then many people say 
they have seen the same thing 


‘| They 


apparently grew as a. 


ly see the faces of the soldiexa. 


commanders were alerted to; 
stand by in case the uprisings | 
spread. 

Reports from Masan, cradle 
of the April revolution, and 
Taegu told of other demon- 
strations. 


The demonstrators charged 
that Chang's Governmnet and 
the National Assembly had fail- 
ed to accomplish the revolution- 
ary tasks of the April uprising. 
rotested a ruling of the 
Seoul District Court which last 
Saturday ignored prosecution 
demands for death sentences for 
nine of 48 former Rhee officials. 


Former Seoul Police Chief 
Yoo Choong Yul was condemn- 
ed to death, but Judge Chang 
Joon Taek ignored demands for 
death penalities for the other 
defendents. 


Swiss Diplomat 
Ousted by Soviets 


MOSCOW (AP)—The Soviet 
Foreign Ministry has asked the 
third secretary of the Swiss Em- 
bassy in Moscow, Francois 
Pictet, to leave the Soviet Union 
“in the nearest future,” Tass, 
the official Soviet news agency, 
announced Monday. 

The ministry told the embas- 
sy that Pictet had “been eng 
in activity incompatible with his 
official diplomatic status, notab- 
ly, that he had gathered intel- 
ligence during his traveling in 
the Soviet Union,” Tass said. 

The move apparently was in 
retaliation for expulsion of a 
Russian envoy from Switzerland 
last weekend. Swiss authori- 
ties did not disclose the identity 
of the Russian whom they ac- 
cused of similar charges. 


Soviets Open Ist 
Afro-Asian Talks 


MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The First Soviet Conference of 
Afro-Asian Solidarity has open- 
ed in Stalinabad, in the far 
southeast of the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet news agency Tass 
said Monday. 

Attending the conference are 
representatives of the Central 
Asian republics of the Soviet 
Union: Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, 
Kirghizia, Tukenia and Kazakh- 
stan, and also delegates from 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan 
and Bashkiria. 

-Representatives of the peoples 
of Aigeria, India, United Arab 
Republic, China, Cameroun, 
Japan and other Asian and Afri- 
can countries have arrived at 
the conference. 

The conference has approved 
the agenda, the main point of 
which is a report on “the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa in the, 
struggle against colonialism and 
imperialism and the activities 
of the Soviet Committee of 
Afro-Asian Solidarity” by the 
Soviet poet Mirzo Turzunzade, 
Tass reported. 


* 
Bridge $$ evoe 

Bridge Festival, Women's Pair 
Championship, National. Two #¢s- 
sion event with 7% tab Howell. 
24 boards. Average 72 each, Over- 
all average 144. At Meiji Club. 

First Session: (Sun. 2 pm.) Mrs. 
Walter L. Citrin and Mrs. Atsuko 
S. Kawashima 96's. 2nd: Mrs, Carl 
F. Tessmer and Mrs. P. 
66. rd: Mrs. Edward J 
and Mrs. Herbert S. Kahn 85. 4th: 
Mrs. George H. Darwin and Mrs. 
Marvin H, Carter 8i‘%. 5th: Mrs. 
Donald G. Stettler and Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Fisher 80. 

Second Session: (Sun. 7:30 p.m.) 
ist: Mrs. Lynch and Mrs. Kahn 93. 
@nd: Mrs. Stephen J. Antosy and 
Mrs. Paul W. Dudley 92. 3rd: Mrs. 
Cecil C, Crawford and Mrs. Rub 
Trusilo 83%. 4th: Mrs. Frank 
Tennyson and Mrs. William L. Dal- 
tom 824%. Sth: Mrs. Tessmer and 
Mrs. 


. : Mrs. 
and Mrs. Shealey 165. 3rd: Mrs. 
Citrin and Mrs. Kawashima 1645. 
4th: Mrs. Crawford and Mrs, Tru- 
silo tied with Mrs. Antosy and 
Mrs. Dudley 160%¢. 

Bridge Festival, Men's Pair 
Championship, National. Two ses- 
sion event of Interwoven Howell. 
At Meiji Club. ; 

First . (Sun. 2 pm.) @ 
boards. Average 121. Ist: oh 
Fukuzeawa and Seiji Kimura 158‘. 
Qnd: Iwao Okajima and Taro Wate- 
mabe 150%. 3rd David P. Pettit 
and Masaji Kanazawa i137's. 4th: 
Lt. Edwin R. Lewis and Lt. Gayle 
B. Wilhelm 137. Sth: Kenichi Oku- 
da and Joe Mitsui 13444. 6th: Rich- 
ard C. Fisher and Cc. &S. Wu 135. 

Second session: (Sun. 7:30 p.m.) 
24 boards. Average 132. ist: Pettit 
and Kanazawa 18144. Ynd: Akio 
Kurokawa and Tsuneo Sakurai 170. 
3rd: Fisher and Wu 153. 4th: Capt. 
Donald G. Stettler and Daniel L. 
S. McCarty 151. Sth: MSgt. James 
Z. Whitehead and Larry Bazzano 
145. 6th: K. C. Fan and John Wong 


14044. 
Overall: Average 253. ist: Pettit 
and Kanezawa 319. 2nd: Fisher 


and Wu 267. 3rd: Kurokawa and 
Sakurai 286%. 4th: Fukuzewa and 


—and now we hope to do s0| Watanehe sii. athe Fon and 
a | Wong 271. 

positively 
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Daily at 9 for 244 hours continuously, Restaurant with a reputation. > 
Special STRIP TEASE SHOWS Weekdays from 6 te 7 P.M. 


aboard, 
brakes failed. + 


A Hermes airliner of Falcon Airways with its nose down 
near railroad tracks is shown after it overshot the runway on 
landing at Southend, England, airport Sunday with 76 persons 

No lives were lost, although the plane narrowly mis- 
sed crashing into overhead power lines. The 


Sieed 


— ~ . a 
~, ee 


Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 3 


pliot said his 


Bomb Explodes Outside 
Public Library in N.Y. 


NEW YORK (UPI)—A bomb 
exploded outside the New York 
Public Library Sunday, only a 
few blocks from the scene of a 
Times Square flower bed bomb- 
ing the previous Sunday and 
police feared a rash of mysteri- 
ous explosions would follow. 


No one was injured by the 


Kidnap-Murder a 
Suspect Arrested 


COLOMBO (AP)—Colombo 
police Monday arrested Hun- 
garian-born Stephen Leslie Brad- 
ley on a warrant stating he 
would be charged with the mur- 
der of eight-yearold Graeme 
Thorne of Sydney, Australia. 

Police said Bradley was ar- 
rested on board the British liner 
Himalaya in Colombo harbor. 


The warrant was‘issuéd by a 
Colombo magistrate. 


Australian High Commission- 
er J.C. Kevin said Bradley's 
wife and three children were 
aboard the 27,955-ton liner when 
Bradley was arrested. 


Graeme Thorne, only son of a 
lottery winner, disappeared on 
his way to school on July 7. 
The same day a ramson demand 
for 25,000 pounds Australian 
($56,000) was made. 

The boy’s battered body was 
found Aug. 26, 


Bus Strike 


Continued From Page 1 
ted; an ego works was 
burned and the Bata Shoe fac- 
tory was extensively fire dam- 
aged. 

In the Harare African settle- 
ment outside Salisbury the 


shoppin area was badly 
damaged with wreckage strewn 
over an area of five blocks. 
Most of this d e was caused 
by fire on Saturday night but 
thefe also was damage by 
African looters. A beerhall 


was burned down. 

Civilian lice reserves were 
called out in Bulawayo Monday 
morning as the strike intensi- 
fied. Several hundred African 
workers struck for higher 
wages. 

At least nine Bulawayo fa 
tories reported none of their Af- 
rican workers showed up while 
the local bus company reported 
a 100 per cent absence of its 
African staff. 

A sitdown strike by 200 Af- 
rican workers was reported by 
Rhodesian Wire ndustries 
where workers were sitting out- 
side factory buildings. 

Police said African intimida- 
tors ‘were’ reported to have 
threatened native workers who 
tried to enter the works. 

Officials of the Southern 
Rhodesia Labor Ministry were 
trying to séttle various dis 
putes, most of which concern 
demands. for wage increases, 


Picket-Crossing 
Plan Punctured 


LYNN, Mass. (AP)—Gen- 
eral Electric workmen who 
are crossing the picket 
lines to work in the struck 
river works plant here got 
more than 2,000 punctured —« 
tires last week when their 
cars rolled over a carpet 
of heavy roofing nails, 

. The company cleared that 

problem by sending out a 
truck with a magnetic 
sweeper to clear the en- 
trances. 

Police reported a new 
twist Monday-—they said 
the three main entrances 
to the plant were splashed - 
with a sticky, tar-like sub- 
stance during the night and — 
a new pags gy of nails 
was thrown in it, 

The nails are aluminum 
and the magnet truck can’t 
pick them up. 

The company closed two 
entrances and had a truck 
spread a deep layer of sand 


j 


ithe ‘interview, 


over the nails at a third, 


explosion, which occurred at 
the south end of the library 
only a few hundred feet from 


the National Republican Club/ 


and the Wendell 
memorial building, 
which was damaged. 


Windows were smashed as 
high as the fourth story of 
several other buildings. 


Police immediately launched 
a search for several persons 
seen in the area at the time 
the explosion ripped a hole in 
a shrubbery bed. 

“It appears to be the begin- 
ning of @ pattern of explosions,” 
said assistant Chief Inspector 
James Nidds. 


Khrushchev 


Continued From Page 1 


ing and the Russian could not 
resist answering. 

It was then he said: 

“Categorically, we shall never 
start a war. So you can sleep 
in peace.” 

Susskind asked him if he 
were Willing to meet the win- 
ner of the American election. 

“Not only am I willing to 
meet him at the summit, but 
I am sure that such a meeting 
will take place,” Khrushchev 
said. 

He started to gay that he as- 
sumed there would be no more 
U2 incidents, and Susskind in- 
terrupted: 

rag don't let’s go into that 

"he 

Talking about - colonialism 
Khrushchev said he was willing 
t not to ship 
arms into the new African na- 
neThe ickly devel 

exchange qu ° 
oped into a auidhentine per- 
formance on the part 
Khrushchev until Susskind sug- 
gested they would be there all 
night. 

The program was interrupted 
after 30 minutes for the first 
commercial. Apparently un- 
known to Khrushchev, it was 
an appeal for funds for Radio 
Free pe to get the truth to 
the peoples be the Iron 
Curtain. 


Khrushchev returned to the 
Soviet Union's Park Avenue 
headquarters immediately after 
the program which was televiz- 
ed at United Nations headquar- 
ters. Asked if he was satisfied 
with the program, Khrushchev 
shrugged and replied that he 
didn’t choose the questions and 
Susskind didn’t choose the 
answers. 

A spokesman for Station 
WNTA-TV in Newark said 
“hundreds” of calls were receiv- 
ed after the interview, most of 
them protesting the invitation to 
the Soviet Premier to appear on 
the locally-televised program. 

Other callers objected to the 
station presenting the commer- 
clals boosting Radio Free Eu- 
rope during breaks in the inter- 
view with Khrushchev. Mahy 
said this was in “bad taste.” 

A New York brokerage firm 
which normally sponsors a por- 
tion of the show canceled its 
participation because of Khrush- 
chev's appearance. This result- 
ed in the showing of the com- 
mercials for Radio Free Europe. 

An aide to Khrushchev hand- 
ed the Premier a note during. 
informing him 
him that the station breaks 
were being used for the Radio 
Free Europe commercials. Dur- 
ing the next break, Khrushchev 
told Susskind through his inter- 
preter: “Do anything you like, 
we will win.” 

One of Khrushchev's home- 
spun stories was turned against 
him when he was asked during 
the interview whether his al- 
ternate anger and humor was a 
calculated part of his person- 
ality. 

“Even an animal, if you pat 
it, will understand a good atti- 
tude on your part, but if you 
drag it by the tail it will re- 
sist,” Khrushchev said. 

“But you bite us every time 
we pat you,” replied Susskind. 


L. Willkie 
neither of 
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| Dr. 
, Of the Cancer Institute at one 


Kazuro Nakahara, director 


of the three symposiums study- 
ing carcinogenic. hazards from 
chemical additives ahd con- 
“en in foodstuffs, 
ry ‘akahara’s discovery, 
based on hig experiments on 
animals, is considered a further 
development of a theory that a 
certain carclogen will multiply 
cancerous growth to the propor- 
tion it quantitatively ac- 
cumulates in a human body. 
The international medical 
forum has been under way 


since Friday at the Imperial 
Hotel, Tokyo. Y 


3 Prisoners Killed 
. . . 
In India Jail Riot 

BHATIDA, India (UPI)— 
Police admitted Monday that 
they killed three Sikh prison- 
ers and injured 11 when more 
than 300 inmates tried to break 
out of prison here Sunday: 

Unofficial reports said six were 
killed and 50 injured when the 
police opened fire on the pri- 
soners. 

The police said the prisoners, 
who had been jailed for agitat- 
ing for a Sikh state separate 
from Punjab State suddenly 
tried to crush down a wall and 
make a mass escape. 

Police were rushed to the site 
and when tear-gas proved inef- 
fective, they opened fire to re- 
store order. 


About 1,300 prisoners are in 
the Bhatinda jail. 


Gold Aboard Liner 
Seized in Bombay 


BOMBAY (AP)—Customs offi- 
clais were reported Monday to 
have seized an illegal consign- 
ment of gold worth $475,000 in 
a first class cabin of the Italian 
luxury liner Asia. 

Two unidentified Britons 
were said to have been arrest- 
ed in connection with the gold 
and are expected to appear in 
court Tuesday. 

The Asia docked at Bombay 
from the Far East and was en 
route to Europe. : 


OBITUARY 


EERNARD FALK 

LONDON (AP)—Fleet Street 
is mourning one of its legend- 
ary characters today—Bernard 
Falk, chronicler of the golden 
age in London's newspaper row. 

Falk, 78, editor of the Sunday 
Dispatch for 13 years and 
friend of the famous, died at 
his home here Sunday. He had 


been suffering from bronchial G 


asthma. 
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with 15 a year earlier and 35 
in 1952. The tally was 42-34, and 
there were 22 abstentions, 


Plainly, what the Russians 
call the Americans’ “mechani- 
cal majority” no longer work- 
ed. Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev himself said on 
television Sunday night, “There 
will come a time when the 
United States will be in a min- 
ority.” 

What is the reason for this 
trend? Why did support of the 
United States on the Commu- 
nist China issue slip from 44- 
29 last year to 42-34 this year? 

For one thing, Malaya and 
Laos shifted from “yes” to 
“abstention,” Cuba and Ethiopia 
from “abstention” to “no.” 

But the biggest danger to the 
U.S. majority was seen in the 
actions of 16 new U.N. mem- 
bers—15 African countries and 
Cyprus. 

Thirteen abstained. The other 
three—Mali, Nigeria and Senegal 
—voted against the American 
resolution. 

If nine of those 13 abstainers 
vote with those other three 
next year, the. United States 
will lose—and the Assembly 
will be open to proposals to 
seat Communist China. 

Back in 1955, 16 new mem- 
bers “were taken into the United 
Nations. The percentage vot- 
ing in the Assembly in favor of 
the U.S. moratorium resolution 
skidded from 77 to 66. This 
year another 16 came in—and 
the percentage slipped to 56. 

New countries coming into 
the United Nations are likely 
to be either against the. United 
States on cold-war issues or 
neutral. 

The United States must woo 
the new delegates—invite them 
to parties, go to their parties, 

rsuade them. The Soviet 

nion will be wooing them just 
as hard. 

The United States once was 
in a strong position because it 
was linked with a large ma- 
jority of the U.N. membership 
through military alliances and 
was giving economic or mili- 
tary aid to others. 

But recent new members are 
not allied to the United States 
by military pacts. And the 
United States has given up eco- 
nomic leverage on them by an- 
nouncing that it favors chan- 
neling aid to Africa through 
the United Nations—rather 
than providing it on a nation- 
to-nation basis. 

The new niembers also are 
subject to increasing pressure 
for neutralism from such older 
participants in the close-knit 
Asian-African bloc as the 
United Arab Republic and 

hana, 


Early Change Seen 
NEW YORK (AP)—The New 
York Times said Monday that— 
in view of the close vote barring 
Communist China from the Unit- 
ed Nations for another year— 
the United States would be wise 
to anticipate the possibility that 
the situation may change “in the 
not too distant future.” 

“What is happening, it seems 
clear,” said its lead editorial, “is 


a growing opinion within the 


Wnited Nations in favor of the 
doctrine of ‘universitality’— 
that is, a belief,that even though 


sions. 


“There ig reason to believe, 
from the record of the votes 
over recent years, that this 
sentiment in favor of ‘univer- 
sitality’ will grow and that a 
point may be reached in the not 
too distant future when the 


‘United States and its allies on 


this question will find them- 
selves outvoted. 

“We will be wiser to anticip- 
ate this possibility, and give 
thought to it, rather than per- 
mit it to catch us unprepared. 
The admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, 
without some specific guarantee 
of the independence of Taiwan 
from Communist domination, 
would confront us with a most 
difficult situation. We are pledg- 
ed to defend Taiwan against 
Communist absorption and we | 
must do all that we can to make 
certain that the United Nations 
does not confer on the Com- 
munist regime title to Taiwan, 
however it may vote on the ad- 
mission of Peiping to the As- 
sembly.” 

The New York Herald Tri- 
bune, also giving top-of-the- 
page editorial consideration to 
the same question, said that “on 
every count, Red China fails the 
test for membership, clearly 
spelled out in the U.N. Charter. 

“When Red China shows some 
respect for the United Nations, 
then will be time enough to talk 
of admitting it. But now, even 
to inscribe the question: on the 
Assembly's gene. while Peip- 
ing flaunts its blistering con- . 
tempt of all the U.N. stands for, 
would demean the organization 
and make a mockery of its 
charter. It would be an act of 
capitulation to the bullying 
force of an unrepentant aggres- 
sor.” 


Next Year, Nehru Sa 
LONDON (AP)—Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru of India 
redicted Monday Communist 
ina will be admitted to the — 
United Nations ths next time a 
vote is taken—“next year, per- 


nape : 
hru, en route from New . 
York to Frankfurt for 
with Chancellor Konrad Ade- “ 
nauer, made his statement dur- ~ 
wo Sey interview at London Air- 


W. German Envoy 
Lost in Congo R. 


LEOPOLDVILLE (AP) — 
West Germany’s Ambassador to 
the Congo, Hans Puergen 
Soehring, disappeared while 
bathing in the Congo River and 
was feared drowned. 

Boats and helicopters scoured 
the river for six hours till 
nightfall Sunday and resumed 
their search at dawn Monday. 

German Embassy sources said 
Soehring, 52, went for a Sun- 
day outing to an island upriver 
from Leopoldville with his wife 
and children and some friends. 
That part of the river is con- 
sidered safe for bathing, a)- 
though elsewhere there are 
crocodiles and powerful cur- 
rents below the city. 

Soehring had spent the past 
four years in Leopoldville, first 
as consul general then as am- 


bassador. 
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Dormitory Built 
For Asian Students 


A new dormitory for Asian 
studehts studying in Japan has 
been completed in Tokyo. 

Thirty students from 14 coun- 


tries have already goeen accom: | 


modated. 


The Asian Cuttural House, a 


five-story ferroconcrete buliding 
with a basement, is located at 
Komagome Fujimae-cho in Bun- 
kyo Ward. It has a dining room 
and an assembly hall, in addi- 
tion to 105 
accommodating 119 persons. 


The dormitory was built by | 


the Asian Student’ Cultural As 
sociation at a cost of ¥130 mi}- 


lion as a substitute for the old | 
Dormitory 


Shins# Gakuryo 
located near Tokyo University. 


Chauffeur Gives Up 
After 10-Day Spree 


OSAKA—A 20-year-old To- 
kyo chauffeur who spent more 
than ¥1,500,000 during a 10-day 
traveling spree surrendered to 
police here Sunday night and 
admitted he stole ¥3,739,000 in 

checks from his employer. 


pa 
Masahiko Nakahira of Minami) 
Ward,'the floor here Sunday night 


Shinagawa, 
Tokyo, 


Shinagawa 


had been sought by 


rooms capable of | 


Prince and Princess Takamatsu are greeted by Nationalist 
Chinese Ambassador Chang Li-sheng and Mrs. Chang (left) at a 
reception given by them at the embassy in Azabu yesterday eve- 
ning to celebrate the National Day of the Republic of China, 


ZURICH ({(AP)—An_ enthu- 
slastic Swiss audience pounded 


after a Japanese interpretation 


Omori police in Tokyo since he|of the First Piano Concerto by 


he vanished: Sept. 28. Police 
said Nakahira had been sent to 
the Omori branch of the Daiwa 
Bank that day by his employer, 
the Nakamura Seisakusho Co., 
automobile spare parts manufac- 
turers. He never returned, the 
company said. 

Nakahira told police he aban- 
doned a company car in Tokyo 
and traveled all the way to To- 
kaido in taxi cabs. He said he 

mt half the money in the 
yoto, Osaka and Kobe areas. 


JSU OK’s Budget, 


Activities Plan 

KOBE (Kyodo)—The 19th 
general meeting of the Japan 
Seamen's Union yesterday ap- 
proved a plan for organized 
activities and the fiscal 1961 
budget. 

The budget, which amounted 
to ¥614,500,000, was approved 
as originally presented on the 
final day of the union’s five-day 
conference at Kalin Kaikan 
Hall, Ikuta Ward, Kobe. 

The union also resolved that 
the issue of the withdrawal of 
the National Liaison Council of 
Transportation and Traffic 
Workers Union from the JSU 
be left to the decision of its 
national council, which is ex- 
pected to meet shortly. 


Drunken Bartender 
Kills 1, Hurts 3 


A drunken bartender stabbed 
and. killed a bar proprietor and 
injured a hostess, a client and 
the policeman who had come to 
arrest him at the Bird Bar in 
Koiwa, Tokyo, around 1:30 a.m. 
yesterday. 

He was identified as Michi 
yoshi Asai, a bartencer at a bar 
several blocks from-the Bird, 


Frederick Chopin. 

The 1960 Chopin Jere win- 
ner, Miss Toshiko Kiryu, was 
called back to the stage five 
times by an overcapacity crowd 
of 1,650 Zurichers in the con- 
cert hall where the Tokyo 
Asahi Philharmonic Orchestra 
performed its fourth concert in 
Switzerland. 

The Japanese interpretation 
of Chopin had been warmly 
welcomed in Geneva, Bern and 
Chau<le Fonds, but with much 
less enthusiasm than here. Zu- 
rich music lovers were enth- 
railed. Zurich piano teacher 
and soloist Max Egger highly 
praised the performance. 

Egger who taught at the To- 
kyo Musashino Music Academy 
in 1959 and returns to Japan 
next year, interrupted his vaca- 
tion to come to Zurich for Sun- 
day night's concert, 

Under the baton of Hidemaro 
Konoye, the Asahi orchestra 
played a program of Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Schumann and sev- 
eral Japanese works wh 


NHK Wins Top 
Italy Film Award 


The Japan Broadcasting Corp. 
(NHK) was awarded two top 
prizes yesterday by the selec- 


for outstanding radio and TV 
programs. 

According to an announce- 
ment made by the committee at 
Trieste, a first prize “Prix Ita- 
lia” was given to “Ondine” com- 
posed by Akira Miyoshi as the 
best work in the field of musi- 


cal composition with words for 


this year. 

A second prize in the TV 
and documentary department 
Was awarded to NHK’s docu- 


/mentary TV program entitled 
'“The Dawn Over the Moun- 


Asai was taken into police | tains—Record of a Mountain 


custody earlier in the evening | School,” 


for. drunken behavior at the | 
same bar. 

He was released’ shortly 
afterward in the care of Mitsu- 
nori. Teramoto, the Bird's ae 
prietor who promised to k 
after him because they both 
came from Aichi Prefecture. 

Back at the Bird, Asai be- 
came violent again and attack- 
ed and killed: Teramoto who 
tried to calm him. 

Miss Shizuko Hayashi, owner 
of a nearby bar, and a client, 
Toru Shimokawara, were also 
slashed in the face and neck. 

Asai then turned his knife on 
Policeman Sakichi Sakuraba, 
who had come to arrest him. 


Karachi... 
Fly there by Swissair | 


What usually takes dec- 
ades and cerfturies has 
been done overnight in the 
Capital of Pakistan. Mod- 
ern buildings, industrial 
and living quarters are 
literally springing up. Yes- 
terday’s fishing-village is 
a big town today with over 
1 million inhabitants. Fly 
there by Swissair! 


Swiss Quality worldwide. 


SWISSAIR 


Consult your travet ageat Or a bang = 


Nehatew int) Bldg. Te Jay prises 
Mamuchs Osaka (Southy tes 6 e566, etre) 


directed by Kenichi 
Koyama and Megumi Fujimura. 

This is the third time that 
NHK has won prizes in the 
Prix Italia competition. 


NHK President 
Said Resigning 


Hideo Nomura, president of 
the. Japan Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (NHK), will . shortly 
express his intention to resign 
because of ill health. 

Nomura is expected to ask 
acceptance of his resignation at 
the NHK’s administrative com- 
mittee meeting scheduled to be 
held this week. 

Shinnosuke Abe, chairman of 
the administrative committee, is 
expected to succeed Nomura, 


tion committee of “Prix Italia”. 


were particularly: well receiv- 
ed by the audience. 

The orchestra plays In Basel 
Monday night and then pro- 
ceeds to Germany on the second 
leg of a concert tour with some 
60 performances in 11 Euro- 
pean countries still ahead. 


In Belgrade 
BELGRADE (AP)—The Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation Sym- 
phony Orchestra arrived here 
Sunday for two concerts in 
Yugoslavia. 


The group arrived in three 
special planes from Rome. Mon- 
‘day they will give a concert 
here at the Trades’ Unions Hall 
and a day later at Zagreb, sec- 


ond largest town of Yugoslavia. 
From there the orchestra will 
go to iets. 


Groom Arrested 
For Extortion 


Megyro police yesterday ar- 
rested Minoru Uchida, 26, a 
groom employed by the Abe 
Stable in Fuchu, on charges of 
threatening popular comedian 
Frankie Sakai who lives in 
Kami Meguro, Tokyo. 

The groom allegedly threaten- 
ed, five times in the past week, 
to kill the 30-year-old comedian 
and his wife and son unless he 
received ¥850,000 in cash from 
Sakal. 

Police officials disguised as 
railwaymen arrested Uchida 
yesterday evening at Higashi- 
Fuchu Station on the Keio Line 
after he had allegedly de 
signated the spot for the hand- 
over of the cash in a threaten- 
ing letter. 


Girl Kills Self 
Out of Sympathy 


TATSUGASAKI (Kyodo)—A 
farmer’s daughter poisoned her- 
self out of sympathy with a 
girl friend who had committed 
suicide. 

Masako, 17, daughter of Hana 
Hirata of Ushihisa, Ibaraki Pre- 
fecture, killed herself early yes- 
terday morning by taking an 
agricultural chemical. 

Her family told police she had 
been “grieved to death” over 
the loss of her “best friend,” 
Katsuko Itakura, 17. 

Katsuko, a bookkeeper at a 
company, jumped before a train 
last Friday in despair when her 
figures did not come out right. 


New Post Slated 
For Envoy to Chile 


Rokuzo Yaguchi, ambassador 
to Chile, was ordered yesterday 
to return to Tokyo, the Foreign 
Office announced. 

He is to be assigned to a dif- 


ferent ambassadorial post. 


SILK HO 


TEL voxoname 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Overlooking the Ocean 


Japan's 
Most Reasonable Rate Rotel 
Single w/Shower 
1,000 ($2.78) 
Single w/Bath ‘1,600 ($4.45) 
Twin w/Bath 2,600 ($7.23) 


For Reservations 
Cali Yokohama 64-0961/6 


Mikimoto Pearts 


“Quality” known, the were over ... 


"The Originator of Cultured Peorls 


K. MIKIMOTOrnc. 


535-4611 


MAIN 8TO : GINZA, TOKYO/Tel. 
Tokyo: xIimperial a Arcade Yokohama: Silk Cénter 


*xHotel New Japan Arcade 


Shin Osaka Building 
Mikimoto Pearl 
wa: 
NAGOYA 


Island 
Air Base West’ B.X. 
FUKUOKA 


Kobe: Kobe Int'l 
* Kyoto: 


House 
Shinmonzen St. 
(Komai Co.) 


SAPPORO 


*Open Sundays 


eDeduction of tax is available for Tax Exemption Form Holders 


‘Se of 
Housing Land § 


The , Construction 
| Yesterday decided on measures 


Ministry | 


to ease the shortage of housing | 


‘land and cope with the spiral 
_ing price of real estate. 

| Aff informed source said that 
a Housing Land Development 


Bill and two other related bills | 
| would be presented to the rs | 


‘ular Diet session scheduled to 
| convene late this year. 
| According to the plan, about 
/300 million square meters of 
‘land will be developed for ‘resi- 
dential purposes under a 10-year 
program starting fiscal 1961. 

At the same time, measures 
will be taken to ensure more 
rational use of the existing resi- 


As } i Orches tra, Miss Ki r—————« dential districts and intensive 
Enthrall Audience in Zurich 


utilization of urban areas. 


The Housing Land Develop- 
merit Bill, if passed by the Diet, 
will vest local entities and hous- 
ing corporations with the rights 
of preemption and eminent do- 
main on land within the areas 
to be designated by the Con- 
struction Minister for housing 
land development. 


Other salient points are: 

1. Anyone who plans to de- 
velop housing land on a scale 
larger than the specified scale 
within the area designated by 
the Construction Minister must 
obtain approval of the prefec- 
tural governor concerned. 


2. The prefectural governor 
may set standards for readjust- 
ment and improvement of hous- 
ing land and construction of 
roads and sewerage and water 
supply systems. 


Escaped Theft 
Suspect Nabbed 

man who escaped hand- 
cuffed from the Yamaguchi Pro- 
secutors’ Office, Yamaguchi Pre- 
fecture, was caught yesterday 


in Tokyo as a theft suspect, 
after five months at large. 


Katsunobu Kawamura, 28, 
was arrested on tip from a 
pawnshop owner in Shibuya 
who thought he acted suspici- 
ously, 

Kawamura later confessed 
that he visited the shop to 
pawn some articles he had 
stolen. 

After escaping from the pro- 
secutor’s office in Yamaguchi on 
May 6, he said, he came to To- 
kyo in early August, where he 
committed about 
totaling ¥6 million. 

He told police he was a son 
of the former commander of the 
Imperial Guard Division, but 
went astray “because my mother 
was too strict.” 


11 Hurt in Niigata 
Truck Accident 


NIIGATA  (Kyodo)—Eleven 
persons were injured, three seri- 
ously, when a small truck of 


10 ~—=s thefts 


the No, 1 Iozawa Agricultural | 


ec off the prefectural highway 
yesterday morning and plung- 
ed into a rice field. 

The accident occurred in 
Muika-machi, Minami Uonuma- 
gun, Niigata Prefecture. Katsu- 


ichi Nagumo, 20, the driver, 
was carrying 10 workers 
in the truck when he ap- 


parently lost control while try- 
ing to avoid a head-on colll- 
sion with an oncoming truck. 
Muikamachi police said Nagu- 
mo -.was speeding on the high- 
way, which had been made slip- 
pery as the result of rain. 


Cooperative Association swerv- | 


Chief Justice Kotaro Tanaka of the Supreme Court held a reception in honor of Visiting 
Indian Chief Justice Bhuvaneshwar Prasad Sinha at his official residence last night. 
Indian Ambassador Shri Lalji Mehrotra; Justice Minister Tetsuzo Kojima; Sinha; Tanaka, and 


me ¥. a . ia 
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Katsushige Kotani, Supreme Court judge. 
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From heft: 


Information Please 


A section chief in a trading 
firm in Osaka has a name card 
that could impress anyone and 
perhaps save his life in an 
emergency, 


The gentleman, whom we 
shall call K., has the usual in- 
formation on the frontside of 
the card—his name, address, 
telephone number, the company 
he works for and its address 
and telephone number. 


On the back is a rough sketch 
showing how to get to his house, 
data on whom to contact in 
case of a mishap and the blood 
type of his whole family, 

K,. figures the card would 
help if he is involved in an 
accident or suffers a stroke on 
the streets. 

“Besides,” he says, “people 
who receive my card will be 
sure to take a second look and 
remember me because it is so 
unusual.” 


Food for Employes 


Shrewd Osaka merchants have 
come up with another new idea 
—this time it is not the world’s 
lightest trousers or a collapsible 
yacht, but a “nutritious food for 
employes” project, 

Some 140 tailor shops belong- 
ing to the Osaka Ready-made 
Clothes Manufacturers Coopera- 
tive started providing meals to 
their employes through what 
may be called a mass food pro- 
viding system, in September. 

All the employes of the shops 
are provided with their break- 
fast, Junch and even dinner pre- 
pared and cooked by licensed 
nutritionists and cooks every 
day under this system,.. The 
meals are delivered to their res- 
pective shops by small-sized 
three-whee] trucks from a mod- 
ern kitchen at the basement 
of a six-story recreation center, | 
which was also built by the) 
cooperative in August. 


A day's menu is said to con- | 


tain about 2,800 calories, enough | 
for a day's heavy labor, accord- | 
ing to the nutritionists. 

An employe pays ¥3,900 a 


/month for these meals, 


| 


3D For TV 


Television engineers of the 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK) have taken a hint from 
the winking dolls, 
which are now the rage in this 
country. 

The engineers think they can | 
make use of the theory of the | 
Winkies’ blinking eyes to pro- 
duce three-dimensional effects | 
on TV screen. 

Winkles’ eyes } appear closed 


tional House, Azabu, Tokyo. 


a 


Members. of the College Women’s ‘Club of  tokye select 
prints for their fifth annual modern Japanese wood-block ex- 
hibit to be held Friday, Saturday and Sunday at the Interna- 
From left: Yuji Abe, wood-block 
artist; Mrs. Thomas B. Wakeland; Mrs. Heihachi Komine, presi- 
,, dent of the club, and Mrs. Nathan Polowtzky. 
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Open 7 days a week. 


TOKYO KAIKAN 


¢ PRUNIER — 

¢ GRILL ROSSINI 
‘ @ SUKIYAKI ROOM 

¢ DINING ROOM 


Pir oy & Dinner parties for 3 to 1000 
guests. Cocktail parties up to 3000 guests. 


el; (271) 2181-9 


The Shopping 
Center for all. 


> Open daily 10 o.m.—7 p.m. 
HIBIYA PARK CORNER, TOKYO 


i 


Here and There 


in Japan 


when seen from a certain angle 
land look open when seen from 
another. But if the eyes of the 
viewer were sufficiently wide 
apart he should be able to see 
the closed and open eyes of 
the Winkie simultaneously. 


The lenticular principle, as 
the principle is known scientifi- 
cally, is used In France for cubic 
photographs, 

NHK engineers are now try- 
ing to apply this theory to tele- 
vision to give the viewers a 
more realistic reproduction of 
action on the screen. . 


For Buying, Too 


There seems to be a perennial 
shortage of tiny ¥1 aluminum 
coins, and the Osaka Mint 
Bureau has found out at least 
two places where they have 
gone. 


An electrician in Kita, Osaka, 
uses the coins as clasps for 
electric cords. 

He said, “They come’* in 
handy. I know many other elec- 
triclans who are using them as 
metal fittings.” 

Another big consumer of the 
¥1 coins was an advertising 
company that arranged the 
words “Gametsui Yatsu” (title 
of a movie) with the coins and 
invited the public to guess how 
many coins were used to make 
out the letters. 


The coins were to be present- 


ed to the person who supplied 
the correct answer. 


English for Olympics 


Seventy shop owners and em- 
ploves in Tokyo's Ueno last 
week completed a one-year 
English conversation program. 


“Winkies,” | 


And 16 of them, including a 
Lasers restaurant owner 
and the 13-year-old daughter 
|of an art dealer, “graduated” 
/cum laude amid cheers at the 
| closing ceremony of the course. 

The twice-a-week conversa- 
tion lesson was organized last 
October by the Ueno Tourist 
‘League with the 1964 Tokyo 
Olympics in mind. 

The students started from 
scratch. But the program paid 
off way ahead of the Olympics. 
Now the Ueno shopkeepers who 
went through the conversation- 
al class conducted, by Yukihiko 
Nagano, 30, an American-train- 
ed linguist, “are not a bit em- 
barrassed by English-speaking 
customers,” according to the 
| teacher, 


5th S. Pole Group 
To Leave on Soya 


Japan's fifth Antarctic expedi- 
tion is scheduled to leave Tokyo 
aboard the icebreaker Soya Nov. 
12 and return home next May 
7 after a i77-day voyage, the 

|Maritime Safety Agency an- 
‘nounced yesterday. 

| The Soya’s departure was fix- 
|ed about a week later than ear!- 
ier scheduled because of the 
'need to replace one of its heli- 
|copters, which was recently 
| damaged during a test flight at 
| Komaki, Aichi Prefecture. 

| According to the voyage sche- 
'dule, the icebreaker, carrying a 
| crew of 94 as well as a 30-mem- 
| ber observation team, is due to 
| reach Antarctic waters Jan. 11 
via Singapore and Capetown. 

The ship is to leave the 
Antarctic: after replacing the 
wintering crew on Ongul Is 
land. 


' HeldforEmbezzling 


Lent Beate Feared 
Held by N. Korea 


MOJI (Kyodo)—The pos- 
sibility that 27 crewmen of 
two Japanese fishing boats 
may have been arrested by 
North Korea was reported 
to the local maritime safety 


station yesterday by the 
Inui Fisheries Co, 
The company’s request 


for a search said that the 
vessels had last been heard 
from when they were in 
the Yellow Sea, about 980 
kilometers south of the 
mouth of the Yalu River. 

The boats have been 
missing since around noon 
Friday when they reported 
by radio that North Kore- 
an Ships had approached 
and drawn up alongside, 
the company said. The 
message did not Include the 
number of Korean ships or 
their descriptions, the com- 
pany .added. 

Five Japanese fishing 
boats’ have been arrested 
by North Korea in the past, - 
but all have been released 
soon, 


3 More Nabbed 
In DDK Scandal 


Police looking into the so-call- | 
ed Japan Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Corporation (DDK) scan- 
dal yesterday put three more 
corporation officials under ar- 
rest on suspicion of receiving 
bribes, 

This brought to 12 the num- 
ber of corporation officials ar- 
rested in connection with the 
scandal. 

The trio was Masaichi Wari- 
dashi, subsection chief of the 
Supply Bureau, Yasujiro Shima- 
mine, of the same bureau, and 
Bumpei Karasaka, chief of the 
investigation section of the en- 
gineering division of the Shin- 
etsu District Electric Communi- 
cations Bureau. 

Waridashi and Shimamine 
were arrested in Tokyo and 
Karasawa in Nagano Prefecture. 

The three had been question- 
ed by Tokyo and Nagano police 
on suspicion of accepting bribes. 
The writs of arrest were issued 
yesterday evening. 


Ex-Securities Man 


ea 


HAMAMATSU (Kyodo)—A 
fermer securities company em- 
ploye was arrested here yester- 
day on suspicion of embezzle- 
ment. 

According to police, Katsu- 
saburo Ito, 46, of Tenryu 
and one-time chief of the Yama- 
zaki Securities Company's 
branch here, embezzled ¥307,000 
in cash from the branch office 
Sept. 10. The money police 
said, was to be paid to a local 
restaurant for the sale of Nik- 
katsu Motion Picture Co, shares. 

On Sept. 14, Ito allegedly 
made up for the amount with 
¥403,000 in sales of Toa Oil Co. 
shares also to be paid to the 
restaurant. 

Ito told police that he 
wanted money for auto races 
and gambling. 


Democratic Socialists 


Nominate 4 More 


The Democratic Socialist 
Party yesterday decided to ho- 
minate four more candidates for 
the coming general election, 
bringing the total number of its 
candidates up to 104. 

The party had earlier an-| 
nounced 102 members as its can- | 
didates but two of them request- | 
ed the cancellation of their’ no- | 


minations later, | 


The Supreme Court yesterday 
dismissed a damage suit filed 
by an automobile company 
against the Government on the 
ground that Imperial Ordinance 
No, 294 ordering return of pro- 
perty of Allied powers is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The court’s Grand Bench rul- 
ed that the imperial ordinance 
of 1949 based on the Potsdam 
Declaration is outside the pur- 
view of the Constitution. 

The suit was instituted by the 
Kokko Automobile Co. of Oda- 
wara in Kanagawa Prefecture 
after the Tokyo District Court 
had turned down the company’s 


| High Court Dismisses Damage 
Suit Filed Against Government 


_pensati6n of ¥500,000 against 


initial action in 1951, 

Kokko purchased land former- 
ly owned by the Rising Sun Oil 
Co, in 1944, but was ordered by 
the Finance Minister under the 
ordinance to transfer the land 
to the original owner. 

The company claimed com- 


the Government, asserting that 
the imperial ordinance did not 
order free transfer of property 
to its original owner. 

The appeal to the Supreme 
Court was based on Article 29 
of the Constitution stipulating 
that the right to own or to hold 
property is inviolablé, 
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MOST CONVENIENT 
and RELIABLE’ 
Open 7 days a week 


Imperial Hotel , Tokyo 
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Sp ! This Month, 
= Gov't Hopes 


NAGOYA (Kyodo) — Finance 
| Minister Mikio Mizuta said 
yesterda¢? he hoped’te carry out 
the wage increase plan for Gov- 
workers this month 
“if possible.” 

He said he wwaiitetl to see the 


| Wage differences paid by the 


(end of the year. 

Mizuta made the statement at 
a’press conferenee held on 
board the express Kodama en 
route to Osaka, where he was 
to attend a traditional minting 
ceremony. . 

He sald the - Government 
| planned to held d@wn expendi- 
tures “to a minimum” for fiscal 
1961, because diffieulties were 
expected in next year’s Govern- 
ment investment. pregram, 

He explained .that fiseal re- 
sources of only ¥65@,000 million 
were expected to be.available as 
against the various investment 
demands which he estimated at 
¥1,200,000 million, 

On the listing Of Japanese 
stock in the U.S. market under 
the American Depdsitory Re- 
ceipt system,*Mizuta said, de- 
tails were expected to be 
werked out by therend of the 
month and applications would 
be accepted shortly from benefi- 
clary banks and om issuing 
companies. 

Mizuta told the press later in 
the day In Osaka that the Gov- 
ernment would try’ to restrict 
the latest retail priee increase 
with “reasonable” measures and 
not by means of Government 
control. 

He said efforts..would be 
made to reduce price imbalances 
on a case-by-case -basis while 
enforcing the Government's eco- 
nomic expansion program. 

Mizuta said that neduction of 
money rates depended on the 
economic situation., Therefore, 
he said, it was difficult to -re- 
duce the money rates through 

“artificial” means. 

However, Mizuta Waid, he was 
hoping to prepare the way for 
a reduction of money rates to 
the international levél. He wel- 
comed in this cofifection the 
latest trend in bariking circles 
toward cutting down the money 
rates on their own’ ‘accord. 

Mizuta disclosed ‘the Govern- 
ment was intending to. study 
a cut tn interest rates for bank 
deposits by the end Of this year. 


Tories Pick 346 
Official Candidates 


The ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party yesterday selected 346 
candidates who will be given 
official party recognition and 
support in the forthcoming gen- 
eral election. , 

Of the 346 persons selected 
in a meeting of the party's Elec- 
tion Policy Committee, 270 are 
members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 33 ére Lower 
House members w the last 
election was held, and 12 were 
formerly membérs of the Low- 
er House. Thirty®ne persons 
were newly nominated to run 
in the forthcoming‘ election. 

Candidates to rum in Aichi 
Prefecture were not included as 


the prefectural chapter of the | 


party had not selected them yet. 
The party is stfReduled to 
hold an Election Policy Commit- 
tee meeting Monday to nomi- 
cand@idates and 
select persons who Will be given 
party membership ‘ certificates 
which is a treatment similar to 
official party recogriition,*® 


Goldsmith to Speak 
On Meditation Today 


Joel S. Goldsmith, a visiting 
religious lecturer Hono- 
Julu, will deliver his first ad- 
dress in Japan at 3’ p.m. today 
at the Aoyama Gakuin in Shi- 
buya, Tokyo. He will speak on 
“The Art of Meditation,” 
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Restaurant 


Russian .. Kitchen 
American Management 
RUSSIAN. CHEFS 
* Cecktall Bar 
-% Delicious Food 
*® Reasonable Prices 


No. 4, 1-chome, 
Jingudori, Shibuys 
Tel: 461-0654 


“> Luncheon. 

Cocktails :: 

A ie Dinner ., ee 
DNGAR se 
NGARIA 


Open 7 days a Week 
11:30 a.m.—16:30 p.m, 
Tel: 561-1010, 6327 
3, 2-chome, Ginza Nishi 
For Reservations 

Call Henry . 


Turkish Bath 
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Enjoy Better Heelth! mm 
50 Winsome Masseuses! re 
* Attentive Service | fie 
Charges: ¥1,000 
20% Diseount 
service from 

Noon to 4 pm. : 
Open noon till 11:00 p.m. 
7, i-chome, Ginza, — 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
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Tel: 561-7898 
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On the ) Stage 


Kabuki Gives Umorthodox Play 


By YUKI YAMAMOTO 
KABUKIZA: 11:30 “Edo 
Murasaki,” “Sanmon no 
Kirt.” “Migawari Zazen,.” “Gosho 
no Gorozo.” 

4:30 p.m.: “Cyrano de Bérgerac,” 
urabe Nishiki 


a.m.! 


“Ware K Sugata- 
E.” Through Oct. 26. ™ / 
The matinee p m and 

evening program at the Kabuki- 


za this month are worlds apart, 
and quite lterally so. ~The 
afternoon program, although 
there is one notable exception, 
is old-time Kabuki at its gaud- 
lest and most flamboyant. The 
evening program is equally 
flamboyant and wildly romantic, 
and just about as close to Ka- 
buki as Weétern-style theater 
can get—it Is made up of a 
faithfully produced translated 
version of Edmond Rostand’s 
“Cyrano de Gergerac.” 

It hardly Seems right to re- 
view the two to- 
gether, so Widely apart they 
are in na@ture—a far ory 
from the usual dance for a 
dance, classic for a classic, new 
play for new play method of 
planning that usually matches 
the matineerand evening pro- 
grams into some temblance of 
equality, making it matter lit- 
tle which one chooses to see so 
far as type and’ quantity and 
sometimes @ven quality are 
concerned. 


Slow Polson ~ 


This situation has resulted in 
unimaginative programming and 
general indifference on the part 
of the casual ticket-buyer in 
making the choice between mat- 
Inee and évening 
But this month a little more 
positive diserimination is called 
for; and it really is about time 
that Kabuki gave a  Iittle 
thought to jerking the average 
audience out_of its indifference 
as to type @f fare. In fact it 
is high time Kabuki realizes 
that the standing audience in- 
difference is glow poison. The 
trip to America may have been 
a necessary shot in the arm; 
but temporary spurts alone can- 
not turn the trick. 

Not that “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” can be called Kabuki 
nor that repetitions of such ex- 
periments ‘will necessari) 
strengthen classic Kabuki as 


such. But good Kabuki per- 
formances re good creative 
actors; and cannot thrive 


nor develop in a stifling and 
yet indifferent atmosphere of 
uncritical adulation. The old 
plays, wonderful as they are, 
no longer refject the sentiments 
of the Japanese people today 
although they may call forth 
epasms of nostalgia; and they 
are so familiar to some and 
yet incomprehensible to the 
younger generation that per- 


formances are attended and 


Ebize strikes a fine pose in 
traditional stylised manner, in 
the glamorized role of robber 
Ishikawa Goemon, effectively 


sea against the brilliant 

red and gaudily decorated 

temple gate, in “Sanmon 
no ” 


watched half apathetically by 
the former, and only half un- 
derstood and half appreciated 
by the latter. 

How can fine and ambitious 
actors remain satisfied in such 
@ stagnant and unstimulating 
atmosphere? The Kabuki ac-. 
tors diligently improvise and 
develop their own individual 
style, but within certain rigid 
stylizations already perfected 
through the centuries. But 
they must also develop them- 
selves through original crea- 
tions in order to give life to 
the older stylizations of 
orthodox plays. 


However, contemporary y- 
wrights have furnished oon 
pitifully weak material 
them to set their teeth into. 
It is no wonder that the finest 
and most competent among the 
Kabuki actors, who after all is 
said and done, still remain the 
finegt actors that Japan possess- 
es, seek release and develop- 
ment in new fields from time 
to time, as they have done 
from generations ago. 
In recent years the most am- 
bitious and unorthodox of such 
attem by Kabuki actors were 
denied the boards of Kabukiza, 
generally on on grounds that 
composite, ll-length lays 
could not be fitted her the 


Kabukiga formula of a piece- 
meal program of several shorter 
numbers. 


Thus the banners of such 
enterpris productions were 
unfurled elsewhere in smaller 
theaters on very brief runs, 
well attended by attentively 
critical and enthusiastic audl- 
ences comprised probably of a 
much wider and a _ agar ete 
segment of society mn other- 
wise. But if Kabukiza can 
open its big stage to popular 
songbirds in a non-Kabuki prog- 
ram, there is no plausible rea- 
gon why a topnotch Kabuki 
actor should not be allowed to 
present a nonorthodox play in 
the same theater. 


The reason for this defense 
on my part is the over-all high- 
ly acceptable quality of the 
current “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Of course there are the usual 
weakness of dramatic poetry in 
translation, and of Japanese 
actors trying to portray West- 
erners, but such may be dis 
regarded as being beside the 


point when the production 
manages to t itself across 
and capture the audience, 


Shoroku as Cyrano 

“Cyrano de Bergerac” has 
Shoroku in the role of the big- 
nosed idealist and romanticist 
of the title, and counters Kabu- 
ki tradition by incorporating a 
veteran female performer, com- 
petent Isuzu Yamada of stage 
and screen, in the role of 
Roxarie, the woman he loved 
in aillent secrecy all his life. 
(it seems that in the past the 
role has been taken by Kabuki 
onnagata, playing opposite a 
Kabuki actor Cyrano.) 

“Cyrano de Bergerac” is by 
no means a stranger to the 
Japanese. audience, some of 
whom may be familiar with the 
strange hybrid “Shirano Ben- 
juro” (note the similarity of 
sound) which is a thoroughly 
Japanized version of the play, 


the With Japanese setting, costumes 


and characters. 

The play in the current 
production gains much from 
the fine sets made possible by 
the Kabuki stage facilities—the 


for balcony scene, the battle-camp 


scene, the convent scene with 
superb lighting effects. The 
role of Cyrano with its bom- 
bastic exaggeration, its roman- 
ticism and sentimentalism, 
among Western plays, seems to 
fit in the most effortlessly into 
a pseudo-Kabuki style. Shoji 
Yasui, “imported”. from non- 
Kabuki field to play the part 
of Christian, Roxane’s handsome 
lover, is a disappointingly weak 
spot in the play. The role 
could quite possibly have been 
better handied by one of the 
Soa gr Kabuki actors Instead. 

it be that they modestly 


hie 


Roxane realizes at last that it was Cyrano who had loved 


her and written all those love letters to her in Christian's name; 
bat Cyrano is on the brink of death, leaving Roxane to grieve 
that she “loved only once but must lose her love twice,” in the 
death of Christian and then of Cyrano. Shoroku is seen as 
Cyrano de Bergerac of Edmond Rostand’s famous play, and 
Isuzu Yamada as Roxane, his cousin. At the Kabukiza, 


considered themselves not hand- 
some enough? 

Isuzu Yamada’s Roxane is so- 
80, passable but not up to ex- 
pectation, seeming just a trifle 
overly-contrived in her gaiety, 
and not quite sufficiently pa- 
thetic or feeling enough in the 
final scene of Cyrano’s death. 
Needless to say, the baicony 
courting scene with Cyrano 
speaking the words for speech- 
lees Christian is a. worthy high 
point In the production. 

For those who know the play 
in the original French and 
played by top-notch Buropean 
players (I don't), Kabuki 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” may 
leave something to be desired; 
but for a Kabuki audience, it 
is a good choice in being an ac- 
ceptably familiar story with a 
strangely Kabuki-like atmos- 
phere in spite of the blonde 
and brown wigs and outlandish 
costumes; and it is well-done. 


Pure Kabuki Numbers 


As for the pure Kabuki num- 
bers. The matinee program 
would have been minus even 
most of that if all had gone 
according to original schedule 
which called-for two new plays. 
Perhaps it is just as well un- 
der the circumstances that one 
of the new plays was dropped, 
presumably from lack of prac- 
tice time. (Kabuki actors never 
have enough practice time, ano- 
ther of the Kabuki habits that 
need reform. “Cyrano” is con- 
sidered a great exception, hav- 
ing been allowed a full half- 
month of off-hours practice ses- 
sions.) 

In its place we are given 
a group of numbers that turns 
a little top-heavy (or top-light?) 
with Kabuki decorative glitter 
and glamor instead of serious 
drama; but perhaps it is just 
as well, to offset “Cyrano” on 


the evening program. 
“Sanmon baum no Kiri” is 


a brief thing that perhaps lasts 
less than 10 minutes, although 
it takes nearly twice that long 
to prepare the stage for it, 
with its huge vermilion two- 
storied temple gate whose top 
balcony appears on stage level 
in a huge closeup effect, and 
then is shunted skyward on the 
big stage floor lift to a proper 
height that displays the pillars 
and ground below. Action and 
speech are in the most properly 
stylized and grand style of spec- 
tacle Kabuki. 
Comic Dance 

“Migawari Zazen” is a comic 
dance atlapted from the old 
Kyogen farces that belong to 
the classic Noh. stages, and is 
one of the numbers that “went 
to America” this summer. In 
America it seems that Shoroku 
appeared as the jealous foot- 
stamping wife to Kanzaburo's 
timid henpecked husband, but 
this month Shoroku shoves over 
to become the husband, with 
Sadanji excellent as the hysteri- 
cal wife. 


And “Gosho no Gorozo” gives 


us Ebizo as the handsome 
Yoshiwara gallant, Gosho no 
Gorozo, pitted in rivalry 
against samurai Doemon in the 
person of Ugaemon. Yoshiwara 
courtesan Satsuki in the ab- 
sence of Baiko is played by 
Fukusuke. This is one of the 
representative Yoshiwara num- 
bers of which there are several, 
all with more or less similar 
theme and similar character 
types; and like the others is 
in the line of spectacle show. 

The one exception is Hideji 
Hojo’s “Edo Murasaki,” a new 
play on a not very fresh theme, 
non-Kabuki in that is has Isuzu 
Yamada, Roxane of “Cyrano,” 
in the leading female role in- 
stead of making use of Kabuki 
onnagata, of which there really 
is no such lack as all that 
even if Baiko is away to Amerl- 
éa at the moment. 
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Television 


Radio 


” 


it 
’ 
Today s TV Choice 
9:55-1 a.me—Qonferral of Nip- 
pon. Univergity honorary de- 
gree on President Eisenhower, 
(Amb. Dotiglas MacArthur Il 


as proxy for President Eisen- 

hower), Nichidai Hall. 

(ch..4) ' 
11:25-11:355-—TV “Face 


of Japan” {Accidents in Coal 
Mines), (mevival of Sunday 


game) (color film), also 11:30 
p.m.—12:00 a.m. (ch. 4) 
9:15-9:45—U.S. Movie: “One Step 
Beyond” ‘(dubbed in Japa- 
nese). (ch.*4) 
9:30-10:00——Doeumentary Film: 
“Impressions of Iran” (ch. 1) 
10:00-10:30--U,,S. Movie: “Danger 
Man” (View from the Villa), 
ae in Japanese), (ch, 
) a 
See calendar on sports page for 
televised sports events 
. (Ch, 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
720 am.—News, 7:15—Overseas 


a 


-10:00—News, 


11:335—-TV Reportage “Face of Ja- 
" (revival) 


pan 
12:00 p.m—News, 12:15—Music 
Priam, 


12:40—Cooking, 12:55— 


6:30—Sports 
7:00—News, 7:15—Drama “Back of 
the Bus Road,” 7:30—Gesture 


Quiz 
8:00—Popular Songs, 8:30—Three 


10:20—Overseas News 


10:00 am.—TV for Schools 


9 School Geometry, 10:30 
udy French 
(Ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 
7:00 eg ay 7:30—Topics, 7:45 
ws 
$:00—Cooking, 9:35—Czech Movie, 
‘ of 


Screen and Stage 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Stop! 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Roman 
Holiday (Gregory Peck, Audrey 
Hepburn), 

TACHIKAWA! WEST: Chartroose 
Caboose (Ben Cooper, Molly 

). 


WASHINGT HTS: Te Catch 
a Thiet Grant, Grace 


MARUNOUCHE SHOCHIKU: The 
Subterrane 10:30, 12:20, 2:15, 


4:10, 6:05, Or 
MARUNOUC TOHO: Ali-Baba, 
5, 6:25, 7:35 (10:00, 


11:00, 1:06, 

11:55, 1:50, $50, 5:50, 7:45, Sun- 

days). me 
MARUNOUCHE TORI 


Apartment, 
10:25, 12:30, 3:55, 5:20, 7:45 (9:50, 
12:10, 2:40, 0; 7:40, Sundays). 
: angers When We 
Meet, 10:30,.582060, 3, 5:20, 7:40. 
SHIBUYA UBSAI: 
of Secnia; tie Challenge; 10:20, 
2:20, 6:20, ih Oct. 22. 
SHIBUYA ‘PANTHEON: The Un- 
‘forgiven, 2990, 12:50, 3:10, 6:30, 
7 60. 
SHIBUYA TOKYU: Rock Island 
Trail; Ma ker’s Killer Brood; 
10:30, 12:05,08:20, 6:35, until Oct. 


SHINJUKU GREKDo: Five Brand- 


ead Women; mgine in Fiamme 
10, 2:10, ae (G. 10:55, 2:55, 6:56, 
Sundays), until Oct... 13. 


SHINJUKU ANOZA;: The Un- 
forgiven; 1 , 12:60, 3:10, 5:30, 
7-30, 

SHINJUKO GOKU: Rock Island 

\ Trai; Ma ®s Killer Brood; 
9, 12:06, 3: » until Oct. 14, 

THEATER TOKYO: Sen Hur, 


1:30, 6:00, : 
TOKYO GEKWO: The Unforgiven, 


ba ush). 
- PICCADILLY: Sens 


30, 22:10, 2:40, 5:10, 7:40, 7:40, 
(Sundays from 9:40 a.m.). 

VENO TOKYU: Rock Island Trail; 
Ma Barker's Killer Brood; 10:25, 
12:15, 3:25, 3:35, 6:45, until Oct. 14. 

FURAKUZA: La Dolce Vita, 11:30, 
3:25, 6:45, (9, 12:20, 3:35, 6:50, 
Sundays). . 


BILL. CHICKERING: The Tingler 
(Vincent Price, Judith Evelyn). 
CAMP ZAMA: Chartreese Ca- 


boose (Bén Cooper, ; 
THEATER: To Catch « 


Lovers, 
(Sundays from 9$:30 a.m.), 11:20, 
1:30, 3:40, 5:50, 8 until Oct. 13. 

SCALAZA: Psycho, 11, 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40. until about Oct. 20. 

TAKARAZUKA: Five 
Women; Cartagine in Fiamme, 

10:50, 2:26, 6:05, until Oct. 13, 


Stage é 
11:30. a.m. 
+ 4:30 
“Cyrano @Ge Bergerac” (by 
ond Rostand; etc. with Kiku- 
goro Onoe Kabuki Troupe, until 
Oct. 2. For Reservations, call 
(541) 8697 S. Masubuchi. 


For Reservations, Call 
8. Masubuchi Tel. 541-8597 
English Program Available 
Rept KABUKI-ZA 
Z Ave., & 10th 


MELJIZA: Shinkokugeki, Part I: 
11:30 am. “Kutsukake Tokijiro,” 
Part II: 4:30 Ms, “Tanna Ton- 
neru,” etc. th Shinkokugeki 


1:00—Cooking, 1:15—Drama 

200—Pro Boxing (color) 

we Series (3rd Games) 
(film) 

5:35—Cartoon (color); 5:50—News 

€:00—Children’s Drama, 6:15—U.S. 
Movie “Rin Tin Tin,” 6:45— 
News Flash, 6:56—Int'l News 

7:3— 


(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 
750 am erseas News 
8:10—Sports Flash, %8%:35—Cartoon 


10:30—World Travel Report 
11:06—Overseas News 
(Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCX-TV) 
11:15 am.—Studio Highlight, 11:45 


6:00-—Overseas News, 6:15—Takara- 
zuka Movie, 6:45—News 
“My Friend 


10 :30—Close Up, 10:45—Inter- 
view 
(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
10:00 a.m-—TV fer Schools 
11:50—News 
12:00 p.m.—Comedy, 12:15—Variety 
Show, 12:45—Comedy 
1:00—Cooking 
6:00—Songs ( folk 
6:15—Movie Cusessemaer _ 


8:00—Kikugoro Theater (drama) 
9:15—Drama “Onna-no Shiki,” 9:45 


a Kyomuso Ippei, 
11:00—Sports, 11:05—Overseas News 


Announcements 


YEDO CHAPTER NO. 3, Order of 
the Eastern Star will hold a stated 
meeting om Tuesday, Gct. 11, at 
8S p.m. in the Tokyo Masonic Tem- 
ple. All members are invited to 
For further information 
please call 46)-3133. 

THE TOKYO USO announces new 
hours of operation, 11 a.m.—17 p.m. 
for its coffee bar, Chase Manhattan 
Bank yen exchange and the 60900th 
Support Wing Ginza BX. The USO 
club, located across from Matsuya’s, 
is open daily from 10 a.m.—10 p.m. 

YOYOGI PARENT TEACHER AS8- 
SOCIATION October meeting will 
be held Wednesday, Oct. 12 in the 
school auditorium in Washington 
Heights. Refreshments will be 
served following the meeting in the 


Troupe, Until Oct. 25. 


school cafeteria. 


Tuesday, Oct. 11 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 

6:05 a.m.—Rise Shine, 6:55—- 
Morning Meditations, 7:10—Wea- 
thervane, 7:30—The 
‘Show, 8:05—Take 
—Don MecNeill’s Breakfast Club, 


Show, 11:05—Morning 


11:15—Music by Rex Koury, 11:30 ; 


try Capers. 

12:15 p.m -—Weathervane, 12:20-—- 
Dise’n Data, 1:05—-Strike Up the 
Band, 1:30—Ira Cook, 2:00— 
New York Philharmonic, 
World Series (repeat). 

6:15—Weathervane, 6:20—Spotlight 
on Sports, 6:30—Music by C 
Light, 7305—World in Sound, 7:30 
—Life of Riley, 8:05—What's My 
Line, 8:30—Music Views from 
Hollywood. 

9:16—Burns and Alien, 9$:15—Port 

10 :05—Air 

30—Classical Album," 
11:05—Jazz Concert, 11:30—Man 
With a Band. 
Wednesday, Oct. 12 

12:05 a.m.—Round Midnight, 1:05— 
One O'Clock Jump, 1:30~-One 
Night Stand, 2:05—While the City 
Sleeps, 3:05—Music for Everyone, 
4:05—Dawn Patrol, 6:05—Five by 

2. 
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SONY TOURIST SERVICE 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (699 Kes.) 
JOKER (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
J0Z, JOZ2, J0Z3, (3,925, 6053 & 
9,595 Kes.) aaa (1,310 Kes.) JORF 


(1488 Kes 
A.M. PROGRAM 
5:00-5:30—Iberia (Albeniz), Toldra 
(cond.), Cc Lamoureux 
Oreh. (RF). 


1:15-8:00—Symphonie Fantastique in 
F Maj 14 (Berlioz), Hague 


Renaud, Andre Claveau, other. 
(RF). 4:30-5:00—Music of USSR; 
“Khovantchina Prelude (Mussorg- 
sky), Rodzinsky icond.), Royal 
Phil. Oreh.; Concerto for Balalai- 
ka (Shishakov), Roshkov (bala- 
laika), Smirnoy (cond.), USSR St. 
Radio Folk Instr. Orch.; Fantasie 
“Kamarinskeya” Glinka), Cluy- 
tens icond.), Paris Consv. Orch 
(AB) 

€:00-6:05— News in English by Lewis 


Bush. (AB) 
(Verdi), Tebaldi 
Simionato (alt.), 


Popular 
Valente, Paul Anka. (LF) 
$:05-9:00—Music for Dancing. (RF) 
10:30-11:00—Toceata & Fugue in D 
~.Min. (Bach); Senate a 
for Piano (Scariatti); Sonate No. 
3 for Piano, Op. 28 (Prokofiev); 
From Paganini Etudes (Liszt), 
Nikita Magaloff (piano). (AK) 
11:00-11:30-—Symphony Ne. 101 in 
D Maj. “Clock” (Haydn), Mun- 
chinger (cond.), Vienna Phil. Sym. 
Orch. (JOZ) 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 
12:00-1:30—Popular Music by Sonny 
Rollins, Tony Scott Quartet, 


others. ( 

12:55-1:50—Ballet Music “* e 
(Stravinsky), Irving (cond.), NYC 
Ballet Orch.: Concerto No. 1 in 
D Maj. for Violin - (Paganini), 
Menuhin (violin), London Sym. 
Orch. (QR) 


4:06-4:30—Symphony No. 104 in D 
Maj. “London,” ist 
(Haydn), 
Phil. Sym. Orch. (LF). 4:30-4:50-— 

“Coronation” from Concerto No. 

Dd 


TOKAI-FM (#5 MC) 

11:15 a.m.-1:00 p.m.—Tango Music 

5:00-6 :00—Baliet Suite “Petroushka” 
(Stravinsky), 


Su 

6:00-7:00——-Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion, Celesta (Batok), Fricsay 
(cond.), RIAS Orch. Concerto 
for Violin (Khachaturian), Oljst- 
rakh (violin), Phil. Orch., others, 

20:00-11:00 — “Messiah” (Handel), 
Nippon Columbia Orch. 

11:00-11:30—Mood Music 


All schedules on this page are 
subject to change without notice. 


i. 


| Animal Talk 


By ALAN ZAHN, VMD 
It’s about time we broke open 
‘the mailbag and answered iet- 
ters from our readers. 


| Mrs. Y¥, K. Some of our 
friends were telling us about 
this disease known as hepatitis 
|im dogs. I have never heard 
about it and want to know 
if it is related to the disease 
in humans and if humans can 
\catch it from dogs. 


| Amswer: The disease you're 
referring to is known as in- 
fectious canine hepatitis of dogs 
or fox encephalitis in foxes. 
It is unlike the so-called’ infec- 
tious hepatitis in humans which 
ls so very common in Asia in 
that the disease in dogs is 
khown to be due to @ virus 
whereas the cause is unknown 
in the particular type of 
hepatitis we are referring to in 


human 

The Dion in dogs is as 
sociated’ with stomach and in- 
testinal changes as well as 
tonsillar inflammation and 
edema of the throat. It is only | I, 
toward the fatal termination of 
the disease that jaundice may 
rarely appear. The disease gets 
its name from the pathological 
changes in the liver seen under 
ed ange after the animal 


It occurs more often in young 
doge than mature ones though 
susceptible dogs of any age can 
contract it, It is not transmis- 
sible to man. but is extremely 
infectious to other dogs, particu- 
lariy through contaminated 
feed and water pans as well 
as. nonimmunized dogs com- 
ing in contact with infected 
urine. 


The disease as yet is not 
very prevaient in Japan and 
while the mortality is low 
(about 10 per cent) as com- 
pared to distemper, it is a good 
idea to have your dog vaccl- 
nated against it. 


Dr. Zahn will answer all in- 
quiries regarding the care of 
your pet if the question is ac- 
companied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and mailed 
to Dr. A. Zahn, 197, 2-cRome, 
Makado, Naka-ku, Yokohama. 


_— 
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led, same 


peaking of Music .. ! 


or 


By MARCEL GRILLI 


Sensitive Playing by Taddei 


There seems to be tacit agree- gical nature. But the nimble 
ment among planists, Japanese 
as well as foreigners who visit 
here, to present the same popu- 
lar bravura concerti over and 
over again. The public demands 
them in neverending repeti- 
tions, the impresari are happy 
to accede because they fill t 
halls, and the virtuosi are only 
too eager to comply. 

critics carp. Of 
aware that a ready answer may 
be. that music is presented to 
please the general public not 
the critics (who, let it be said 
parenthetically, 
their seats anyway). 


But if these same critics are 
also sincere in their protesta- 
tions, then it seems to me they 
should follow sult by adopting 
a policy of passive resistance. 
for one, 
pleasure during the next de- 
cade 
Rachmaninov’s second and third 
concerti 
some day should spring a sur- 
prise on us by unearthing the 
composer's 
fourth—believe it or not, they 
do exist), and I will also resolve 
that I will go to hear another 
“Emperor” only when a Serkin 
is around, 

Rarely Heard Ravel 

But, really, I've often enough 
expressed amazement that we 
never get to hear either of 
the two plano concerti of Ra- 
In the case of the D 
Major Concerto I can concelva- 
bly adduce some reasons why a 
soloist would balk, for it is 
a disturbing work 
senses than one. 
left hand only and originally 
written for the use of the Aus- 
trian pianist, Paul Wittgenstein, 
who lost his right arm during 
the First World War, 


Technically it is an extremely 
exacting tour de force; also the melody, 
music is claimed to have cer- bring off successfully. The so- 
tain undertones of a psycholo- loist opens alone and plays on 


G Major Concerto offers no 
such impedimenta. It is music 
sO subtiy scored and far too 
intimately eloquent in feeling to 
suffer long stretches of neglect. 
One is grateful, therefore, that 
the visiting Italian pianist, An- 
narosa Taddei, elected to play 
this concerto when she appeared 
as the guest soloist of Alberto 
Leone and the Tokyo Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra in 
Hibiya Hall on Wednesday 
evening. 


Our gratitude also extends to 
the fact that she performed it 
perceptively as well as bril- 
liantly. Under the circum- 
stances, one may add that it 
was also a labor of love. The 
music calls for a scintillating 
technique, animation and viva- 
city, rather than flamboyant 
bravura. There is nothing in 
this work to appeal to her 

, let us say. 
Much Delicacy 

Miss Taddei brought to it 
much delicacy and considera- 
ble imagination. She kept her 
tone crisp and buoyant, always 
attuned to the music's lightness 
~——Ravel designed this concerto 
as a “divertissement,” admitted- 
ly “in the spirit of Mozart and 
Saint-Saens”—and she exempli- 
fied admirable feeling in pro- 
jecting to those of her listeners 
who could follow her the in- 
tricacies and the sharp contrasts 
of the musical discourse, 


She had many felicitous mo- 
ments in the animated music 
of the two outer movements 
where her rhythmic precision 
and verve triumphed even over 
the laggard orchestra. Her im- 
aginative shaping of the long 
solo cantilena (“Adagio assai”) 
at the beginning of the slow 
movement dented her innate 
musicality and flair. It is a 
simple, gentle, expensive 
but so difficult to 


Only some 
course, I'm 


don't pay for 


will forgo the 


so. cof hearing 


(some alert virtuoso 


first and 


in more 
It is for the 


‘Greasy Golfer’ 


By TORI 


Readers’ By-Linef 


for a span of 33 measures un- 
til the orchestra takes up this 
intense tune against an exqul- 
site tracery in the piano part. 
I —_ 7e Migs Taddei no high- 
er ute than to say that 
she performed this passage in 
particular with extraordinary 
sensibility. The more pity that 
Mr. Leone and the orchestra 
did not give her a more pol- 
ished accompaniment. 


Stressed Romantic 


; a st 
po Pega ee | : 


Dear Tori: 
face before going to bed, 


tell them it’s an all weather 
Dear Eloise: 

be a “grease Bail.” . 
Dear Tori: 


I believe this will help. Put 
when cutting, but try mot to 
dough. - 


Dear Tori: 


a 
let 


come undone. 


scrape off 


my house to keep up. 
go to school, I don't 
any 


Dear Lonesome: 


Dear Tort: 
How about driving in Japan? 


Dear Snow White: s 
How about it! Me too, 


Tori sent you. 


This man really knows his o 


Box 144, Toky 


little 
the 


My husband won't sleep with me anymore if I cream my 


Thinking my only solution was to give up creams, I did, 
until my face started getting very dry and scaly, 
solved my problem by creaming my face as soon as he went 
to work, This way I don’t annoy him and my skin is back to 
normal. I even wear it to the golf course (with the gals) and 


I am glad you have solved your problem and can once again 


To the woman who has heavy biscuits: 
much flour or not to handle the dough too much, this 
make them tough and heavy. Whether using a 
aged mix, if you try slightly increasing the amount 
more flour on 
flour get worked into 


For mothers with small children whose shoes won't stay 
tied. Dampen the laces with water before tying and they won't 


To remove chewing gum, rub first with a piece of ice then 
gum. 
or babys’ new slippery shoes, rub the soles with — 


I have just recently moved to Japan 

I have never had much trouble keeping myself busy 
Now that I have a maid and my children 
know what to do with myself. Have you 


Japan is a wonderful, fascinating country 
Sight-seeing can be done very inexpensively. Flower arranging 
should be a must, since the Japanese people are so adept at it 
and teach it so skillfully. They offer a wi 

Numerous sports are also available. 

Find what interest you most and hop on~the band wagon! 
*-|No one should have time on their hands. 

Reap your harvest while you have this golden ew 


There is nothing more regal looking or feeling of a 
than a strand or two of beautifully cultured pearls, 
Matoba & Co. has an excellent selection of anything you 
want In the line of pearis, with such exquisite designs in rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, etc., that once you see them I know you'll 
agree. Mr. Matoba will give you a little gift when you tell him 


ysters. His 
katesu Ahcade in the Nikkatsu Int'l. Bldg at the A and Z Ave. 
If you have any questions or if you know of a good place ~ 


to eat or places to buy or if you have any good ideas you'd 
like to pass along, please write me in care of Japan Times, CPO 


The remainder the orchestral 

rtion of the program— 

ibelius’ Second Symphony and 
Gustave Charpentier’s “Impres- 
sion d’Halie”—<did not hold our 
interest to the same degree. 
The Tokyo Philharmonic is 
hardly an ensemble to stir our 
listening imagination in the tre- 
mendous sweep and grandeur of 
the late Finnish composer. 
With such handicap, Maestro 
Leone, perhaps, rightly, concen- 
trated on romantic expression at 
the expense of musical flow and 
sonority, with the result that 
Sibelius’s rhetoric sounded oddly 
sentimental. 

Charpentier’s orchestral suite 
is an exuberant compilation of 
Italian material which the 
French composer brought to- 
gether during his incumbency 
as a “Prix de Rome” winner 
in the late ‘80s. It used to be 
a very popular piece, until a 
host of other composers tried 
their hand at the same devices, 
with better results. Charpen- 
tier’s suite long ago disappeared — 
from concert programs, but his 
name is still cherished for his 
lonely opera, “Louise.” By all 
means, Mr. Leone should show 
his mettle before he departs 
these shores with the rhapsody, 
“Italia,” of Alberto Casella. The 
lively overture to  Rossini'’s 
“Italian Girl in Algiers” served 
as a curtain-raiser for the eve- 
ning. 


Finally, I 


Eloise Ball 
Tori 


ae ee 


Mary Garbor 


and have all day. 
n I had 


Lonesome 
with much to offer. 


Radioactive Wastes 


For Mediterranean 


PARIS (AP)—The Mediter- 
ranean Sea may soon be used 
for disposal of radioactive 
wastes, according to a French 

Commission 


variety of art teach- 


Atomic Energy 
project. 
Snow White The  Martoule Plutonium 
Plant has 2,000 tons of radio- 
| active mud stores in some 6,500. 
Tori stainless steel barrels. The 
: lan, already approved by 


uratom, calls for the sinking. 
of these barrels 80 kilometers. 
(50 miles) south of Antibes at” 
A depth of 2,500 meters (7,500 

t). My 
Radioactivity in the waste is 
relatively weak, and would be 
under constant control. the 
AEN said. Geiger counters. 
would indicate the radioactivity 
of the area where they were’ 


sunk. . 
A buoy would fnark the dis- 
posal spot. 


ie in the Nik- 


Phil. (AB) 8:05-8:29-—Concerto in 
F Min. for Piano, Op. 37 “Ap- 
passionata” (Beethoven), Kempf 
(AK). 8:30-9:00-—Arias 


Arigo Pola (tenor). 
(AB 


) 
11:32-12:00—-Popular Music . with 
Harry Belafonte, Orchesta Tropi- 
cals, others. 
P 


(Bach), Novaes 
Nouvelles Etudes { ; 
Cortot (piano), Refiets dans i’'Eau 
(Debussy), Casedesus (piano). 
(RF).  12:45-1:00—Brazilian Folk 
Songs be Percy Faith. (LF) inn 


2:00-3:00—Symphony Hour: 
fonietta (Halffter), Argenta 
(cond.), Org. Nac'l Espana; Night) 
in the Gardens of Spain (Falla), | 
Rubinstein (piano), Jorda (cond.), 
San Francisco Sym. Orch. (AB) ) 

3:05-4:00-—-Modern Music of Eng-| 


land; Nocturne “Paris;” Sym- | 
phonie Poem “Brigg Fair;" “Song) 
Before Sunrise,” (Frederick | 


Delius). (RF) 
4:30-5:00—-Popular Music with Line 


ensures restful 
and 
refreshing sleep 


10 tablets ¥200 


CIBA PRODUCTS LTD. 


Osaka, Tokye 


qe 


F “Uutqate 
THE BEST FURRIER 
HE LARGLS) & FUMEST MELEC TION 


MAIN STORE: (Tel. .571-0518) Annex & Sth St. (No. 4, 5-chome, 
Ginza Nishi) only 3 minute walk from the Imperial Hotel towards 
. Ginza. For your driver: @@nn Tan 


BRANCHES: Imperial Hotei Arcade. Tel. 591-1557 


Hotel New Japan Arcade. Tel. 501-5511 Ext. 344 
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5 30—News and Cartoon Movie, 5:40 ) 
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| §$:06—Garry Moore, 9§:30-—-Arthur se to 
| Godfrey, 9 :55— Les Paul & 
Mary Ford, 10:05—Turn Back 
: the Clock, 10:30—Jim Ameche ard 
. Drama “Kaiketsu Harimao the | 
Comedians 8$:00—Dramea “I Am a Baby,” 8:30 | 
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SAS Opens 


Fast DC8Cs Will Slash 
East-West Travel Time 


The first DCSC jetliner service 
directly over the North Pole— 
the world’s fastest route be- 
tween Europe and the Far East 
—will be inaugurated today by 
Seandinavian Airlines System. 

The SAS DC8C—the world’s 
most advanced extra-long range 

—«is scheduled to slash East- 

est travel time to less than 
16 flying hours on the top-of- 


the-world “shortcut” the air 
_ pioneered in February 
1057. 


The inaugural 600-mile an- 
hour DC&C is to leap the 4,400 
statute miles between Copen- 
hagen and Anchorage, Alaska, 
ue approximately 8% nonstop 


Anchorage is the one inter- 
mediate stop on the 8,000 statute 
mile “Northwest Passage” route 
between Europe and Japan. 

The. inauguration will mark 
the transition to pure-jet service 
on both routes of the SAS Polar 
Systems, 

The trail-Dbiazing plane with 
a group of Puropean journalists 
on board is scheduled to leave 

nhagen today and arrive in 
Tokyo tomorrow. 

Thirty pressmen from Japan 
and other areas in the Far East 
will be guests of SAS on their 
inaugural DC8SC Jet Express 
flight from Tokyo to Copenhagen 
over the North Pole Route 
tomorrow, according to H. Th. 
Meinich, SAS district manager, 
Japan and Korea. 


_ The press group which con- 
tains representatives from Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Singapore, Ma- 
laya, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Viethiam, Hongkong 
and Macao will include 10 prese- 
men from Japan: J. Hasegawa, 
chief City Desk. Yomiuri Shim- 
bun; Y. Okuyama, business man- 
ager, Shipping and Trade News; 
Tamotsu Ogata, assistant ma- 
naging editor, The Japan Times; 
T. Watanabe, assistant chief, 
! Desk, Kyodo Tsushin; K. 
Nohira, deputy chief editor, Shu- 
kan Shincho; 8S. Fukui, deputy 
chief of Management 
Dept., Nippon Television; K. 
ura, chief City desk, Mai- 
nichi Shimbun; Sugimura, 
deputy editor in chief, Bungei 
Shunju; G. Imai, director of the 
Asahi Evening News, Asahi 
Shimbun and I Nihira, chief, 
Radio and TV Cultural Research 
Institute, Nihon Hoso Kyokai. 


The are scheduled to 
leave Tokyo at 10 p.m. tomor- 


period, during which the 

visit Stockholm, Oslo and 

One of the high. 
lights of their Swedish trip se a 
visit to the ancient Rockelstad 
Castle, where they will be the 
—_ of explorer, Count von 


Plans also call for them io" 
attend a luncheon in Oslo which 
will be hosted by Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, Halvard 
Lange 


In Copenhagen, they will stay 
at the new SAS Royal Hotel, the 
20-floor skyscraper which the 
airline recently opened right in 
the heart of Copenhagen. 

The SAS guests from the Far 
East are scheduled to inspect 
industrial, fishing and agricul- 
tural facilities in the three coun- 
tries, as well as observer Scandi- 
navian social legislation in 
operation. 

SAS introduced DC8C —S 

the Polar route between Europe 
and the U.S. West Coast last 
June. This route—history’s 
first commercial air service over 
the high Arctic—was opened in 
1954. 
* Close to 23,000 rs 
have flown the SAS North Pole 
Far East-Europe route since its 
inauguration. SAS also has 
“sky-tfreighted” nearly three mil- 
lion pounds of cargo and mail 
over the Pole between Europe 
and the Far East. 

During the winter traffic pro- 
gram, S will operate two 
weekly DCS8C flights im each 
direction over the Pole, lea 
Copenhagen Tuesdays and Fri- 


days and Tokyo, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 

SAS’ North Atlantic and 
Polar DC&8C jet routes link in 
Copenhagen with the airiine’s 
pure-jet Caravelle network, serv- 
ing 35 cities in 22 countries In 
Europe and the Middle East. 

They also link. with five 
weekly SAS Swissair flights in 
each direction between Copen- 
hagen and Tokyo on the 
Southern route via India and 
Thailand. 

Next year, SAS Swissair will 
introduce the Convair Coronado 
—world’s fastest jetliner—on the 
Southern route to the Far East. 

SAS then will offer the fastest 
round-the-world pure-jet service 
in operation. 

Since pioneering Polar avia- 
tion, SAS has refined the tech- 
niques for Polar navigation. 

hese techniques include use 
of the Polar Path Gyro com- 
pass, which works free of the 
earth's magnetic field, the 
Polar Grid chart, which elim- 
inates navigating by meridians, 
and the Sky Compass, which 
literally “sees” the sun when it 
is down. 

SAS DC8Cs also are equipped 
with the Sperry SP-30 automatic 
flight control system. Similar to 
those used on supersonic mis 
siles, the new system keeps a 
tighter rein on the four-engine 
jetiiner than any 
device. 


The DCS8C jetliner has a num- 
ber of specia| features: 


Here are of the features 
of this extra -range inter- 
continental : 

1. The “Palomar Unitised” 
seating concept, placing 
items as read lights, call 
buttons, fresh inlets 


tables within easy reach of each 


as as 
Blectrically heated “Sky- 
view" windows. 

3. An original device that 
muffies engine sound without 
loss of take-on performance. 

4. A “Thrust Brake” coupled} . 
with the sound suppressor to 
reduce ground roll after land- 
ing. It can also be used in 
flight as a brake to reduce 
me ae quickly. 

waway Jet” devices 
which, by directing. a down- 
ward jet exhaust in front of 
the engines, prevent them from 
sucking up debris from the 
ground. 

6. Electronic, “transistor- 
ized flight control system in- 
cluding automatic pillot—to pro 
vide “hands off” precision con- 
trol from 100 miles an hour 


to near-sonic speeds. 
7. A jet-powered refrigera- 
i, tion unit which completely 


wen. changes the supply of fresh 
air in the cabin every three 
minutes. 

8. Castered rear wheels, giv- 
ing the huge jet a turning 
radius of only 27 meters. 

Se Electronic equipment 

weighing 1,000 kilograms in- 
cluding five miles (8 kilome- 
ters) of wire. 

10. Weather radar with a spe- 
cial 30-inch antenna permitting 
180-degree “full beam” scan to 
ensure early warning of any 
possible turbulence ahead. 

Here are some more excep- 
tional features of the Douglas 
DC&8C jetliner and its construc- 
tion: 

With 46.6 meters of fuselage, 
the DC8C is the longest of jet- 
liners. 

More than 75,000 pounds of 
aluminum are ysed to build 
one DC&C, 

There are 135,000 feet, nearly 
26 miles, of electrical wiring in 
a single SAS DC8C. It would 
reach across the Straits of Dover 
and is sufficient to wire 27 mo 
dern six-room, two-bath homes. 

The electrical power generat- 
ed on the DCSC (by its engines) 
would run 2,000 radios or light 
up 1,480 100-watt lamps. Tran- 
slated into horsepower, it is suf- 
ficient to power 50 DC3s. 

-—The 150-1b. compressor used 
for the DC&C air-conditioning 
system occupies only about one 
fourth the space of the cooling 
unit of a standard household re- 
frigerator, but it is 100 times 

Continued on Page 6 
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Fourteen years ego, the na- 
tional air transport companies 
of Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den pooled their resources to 
form the world’s 
ternational 
vian Airlinés System. 

The leaders of this bold ex- 
periment in international 
cooperation overcame differ- 
ences of opinion and approach 
comparable to those that frst 
faced the United Nations. 


edged 
one of the world’s great pio- 
neer aviation companies. 

In a little more than a de- 
cade, it has grown into an air- 
line ranking fifth among aill 
international carriers. 

Its fleet of pure-jet and ad- 
vanced piston-engine airliners 
operates into 42 countries on 
five continents, over an wun- 
duplicated route network of ap- 
proximately 137,000 statute 
miles (220,000 kilometers). 

With its associated airlines, 
SAS serves 115 cities in 56 
countries throughout the world. 

SAS also operates the world’s 
first commerical Polar System— 
the history-making Polar route 
between Europe and the United 
States West Coast, and the pio- 
neering “short-cut” between Eu- 
rope and the Far East via 
Alaska directly over the North 
Pole. 

Represents 3 Nations 

This spectacular growth, 
punctuated by the pioneering 
resourcefulness that has been 
historically identified with Scan- 
dinavia, has been achieved by 
an airline representing three 
small nations with a combined 
population of tay about 15 
million. 

The air transportation experi- 
ence of Demmark, Norway and 
Sweden dates back to the ear- 
liest “days of civil aviation in 
Europe. The Danish parent 
company of SAS—Det Danske 
Luftfartselskab A.S. (DDL)— 
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SAS DC8C jetliner in the air over the Californian coast 


celebrated its 40th anniversary 
in 1968, making it the world’s 
oldest commercial airline. 

Founded on Oct. 29, 1918, 
it is the only air carrier still 
in existence that ed the 
first International Air 
agreement at The Hague in 1919. 
DDL began operations with 
three British Avro biplanes, 
four De Havilland DH 9s, and 
two Friederichshafen FF 49 
fiying boats. 

The formation of the earliest 
Norwegian and Swedish airline 
companies came within a very 


few months of the founding of 4%, 


DDL. 


Pioneer Airlines 
The first Norwegian airline 


“was established in 1918, but 


was discontinued in 1920. 

The direct Norwegian parent 
company of today’s SAS—DNL 
(Det Norske Luftfartselskap)— 
was organized in 1927. Its fleet 
consisted of Junkers JU52 and 
Junkers W34 airplanes. 

The very first Swedish airline 
was established in February, 
1919. But the SAS parent com- 
pany—ABA (A.B. Aerotrans 
port) was finally established in 
1924. Its first passenger flight 
was between Stockholm and 
Helsinki, using a Junkers F13 
on floats. 

The fleets and routes of all 
three airlines expanded during 
the 1930s. But it was appar- 
ent during these years that an 
agreement among the three car- 
riers (at first, a limited accord 
involving some kind of pool 
traffic was envisioned) was the 
only answer to the increasing- 
ly severe competitive problems 
that each of the national air- 
lines was encountering individu- 
ally. 

The three airlines took the 
first tentative step toward for 
mation of what eventually be 
came Scandinavian Airlines 
System as early as 1938, when a 
committee met at Oslo to ex- 
plore the possibilities of trans- 


Atlantic service between Scandi- 
navia and New York. It be 
came clear that united they 
could achieve on an interna- 
tional scale what none of Geese 
would attempt alone. 


War Intervenes 

Final plans for the opening 
of North Atlantic service were 
completed by the spring of 1940, 
~ 2. be cut short by the 
outbreak of World War II. 

Despite the war, efforts to 
form one Scandinavian airline 
continued, with neutral Sweden 
as the focus for the negotia- 

ns. 


Then, in 1942, ABA began 
negotiations first with the Swed- 
ish Government and then with 
— investors to obtain funds 

r opening intercontinental 
routes. 

Out of these aegeieeene 
fina came Svensk Interkon- 
tinental Lufttrafik A.B. (SILA). 
In the autumn of 1944, an air 
agreement was reached between 
Sweden and the United States— 
and, simultaneously, SILA or- 
dered 10 Douglas DC4s to be 
used on the routes. This was 
the first contract for postwar 
DC4s—placed by an airline not 
in active ration at the time. 

Meanwhile, Norway's govern- 
ment-in-exile began negotiations 
with U.S. authorities in Wash- 
ington D.C. for postwar civil 
aviation rights. 

At the same time, the Danish 
Government managed to send 
to the United States an initial 
financial guarantee from the 
National Bank of Denmark re- 
presenting DDL’s share in the 
eas of postwar aircraft. 

In December, 1944, SILA be- 
mn converting US. Boeing 

17 bombers interned in Swe- 
den and presented by the U8. 
Government to the Swedish 

These 


aircraft were first 
eration between 
Scotland, 


eden and 


But with the end of the war 


to New York. 


in Europe, and as a result of 
cas fone one often hazardous 
negotiations that had been car- 
ried on throughout the war, 
the Scandinavian countries 
were ready to move ahead in 
the aviation field. 


On June 27, 1945, SILA and 


New York—using one of the 
converted B17s. 


In April, 1946, the first DC4 
was delivered. The last of the 
10-plane order was received 
two months later. They were 
allocated according to contribu- 
tions made by each airline. 
DDL and DNL each received 
two, ABA three. SILA took 
delivery of three. In addition, 
DDL received three DC3s from 
the United States Government, 


Consortium Formed 


The eight years of hard, and 
what at times had seemed like 
visionary work reached fulfill- 
ment on Aug. 1, 1946. On July 
31, the day before, the execu- 
tives of the three airlines met 
in Oslo to organize a joint 
Scandinavian operation. The 
discussion from 10 a.m. 
of that day until 4 a.m, the 
following morning—Aug. 1— 
when an agreement was 
reached to form a consortium. 


Participation by the three air- 
lines was divided as the DC4s 
had been divided: two-sevenths 
each for Denmark's DDL and 
Norway's DNL and three-sev- 
enths for Sweden's SILA (with 
ABA approval). 

A dream of many men, over 
many years, had become the 
reality called Scandinavian Air- 
lines System. Three nations 
under a single emblem: the 
flags of the three nations 
mounted on a shield. 

On Sept. 17, 1946, the first 
aircraft to bear the SAS shield 
took off on a scheduled flight 


Two months 


‘U.N. of Air’ Is Pioneer of World’s Polar Routes 


later, SAS linked Scandinavia 
to South America with service 
to Montevideo via Lisbon, 
Dakar, Recife and Rio de 
Janeiro. This route later was 
Aires and 


consisted of two Danes, two 


Stockholm, 
were chartered from the par- 
ticipating airlines in a joint 
traffic program confined to in- 
tercontinental routes. European 
routes were still operated by 
the individual national carriers 
on a competitive basis. 


The intercontinental oper- 
ation known as OSAS (Over- 
seas Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem)—functioned well, but en- 
countered the difficulties of any 
fledgling organization. New 
personnel had to be trained, 
organization abroad built up, 
and material and new aircraft 
purchased. The initial cost, of 
operating came high, and the 
battle for traffic and, tonse- 
quently, for revenue Was in- 
tense as all the intefnational 
carriers began to cancentrate 
on the North Atlantic. 

It also became evident in the 
two ensuing years that a merg- 
ing of the European routes 
operated by the three national 
airlines would be more econom- 


ical and sinzpler,. 

Early im April, 1948, SILA, 
the Swedish nent of 
Overseas SAS, and national 


company ABA were amalga- 
mated. And on April 18, 1948, 
the three national carriers 
merged to form the European 
Division of SAS—called ESAS. 
Amalgamation of the over- 
seas and Euro : rs 
SAS was the ae ceatead 
next step. 

On Feb. 8, 1951, the Consort- 


DC8C cockpit features an elec tronic flight control system 


‘was 


lum agreement fof the new 
SAS—welding the two divisions 


participa ; 
per cent private capital and 50 


from per cent government invested. 
P 


ite the governmentaz hold- 
ings, SAS is one of the few in- 
ternational airlines tat do not 
receive subsidy. 
Services Ey panded 


During the ‘years in which 


the three naVions Were moving. 


toward the f.nal organization of 
today’s SAG, the European and 
Overseas divisions continued to 
grow. 

In Qetober, 1949, SAS extend- 
ed Its service to the Far Bast 
with @ route to Thailand. Two 
years later—in 1950—the route 
extended all the way 
round to Japan. 


In 1958—two years after the 
final Consortium agreement was 
reached SAS started service to 
Johannesburg, South Africa via 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Zurich, 
Rome, Athens, Khgrtoum and 
Nairobi. 


It was in the following year 
that SAS firmly esfablished it- 
self among the great: sce 
companies. 

Back in 39947, it had started 
its first cnmurse in navigation 
over the world’s northern polar 
regions. Flight over these 
areas, impossible ‘with the 
short--gnge prewar aircraft, had 
definfvely become feasible with 
the appearance of such long- 
ranfve airliners as the Douglas 
DO6 and 6B.. 

SAS pilots and... navigators 
‘were trained in the use of the 


Continued on Page 6 
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Every month 200,000 rolls, 
120,000 petits fours, and 100,000 
Danish pastries are baked in 
the biggest bakery in Scand- 
inavia—and, not a single roll, 
petit four er piece of Danish 
pastry is sdii. 

The r ? Scandinavian 
Airlines System is sole pro- 
— of this bakery which is 

ated in the SAS commissary 
building. a@ Kastrup Airport, 
Cope: 

alk to J. Pollas, assistant to 
the chief ofthe .airline’s cabin 
service riment and he 
points to Tyage electric ovens 
and explaing that they are turn- 
ed 6n at 4 @&m. and are operated 
until 6 pi every day in the 
year. ~ 

Baking, e& course, is only part 
of the joi&pf maintaining the 


SAS repufgtion for serving 
gourmet-ty meals on its 
flights, whith fan out to all 


rts of the world from this 

ropean hub of air traffic. But 
the consumption of the delica- 
cies baked By the SAS corps of 
bakers convinced Mr. Pollas 
long ago that they were mighty 
important items on the daily 
menus. ~~ 

This expéat on catering to the 
appetites aff] thirsts of the sky- 
traveling public stresses the 
fact that there is an enormous 
amount of,.handwork on the 
4,000 tiny frosted and filled 
cakes turned out each day, many 
of them decorated with candy 
flowers. 


missary are fussing over 2,000 


3 CRO SRR Stes ac eS 
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individual hors d'ouvres - that 
are consumed in flight every 
single day. 

ontinue on a tour of the 
commissary and you see copper 
kettles into which are plopped 


live lobsters; more electric 
ovens where meat, chicken, 
turkey and other types of 


poultry are being roasted; big 
electric ranges where fish is 
being cooked. En route you 
watch busy women stationed on 
both sides of long tables who 
are preparing vegetables and 
salads or making sandwiches for 
the ever-recurring in-between- 
meal snacks served on the 
longer intercontinental flights. 
At another table workers are 
filing molds for aspics and 
special ice cream desserts, 

Then you step into cold stor- 
age rooms to view § the 
smoked fish for which Scandi- 
navia is famous—all waiting to 
be taken out and either cooked 
or prepared for serving aloft. 
Finally you watch deft hands 
pack those marvelously compact 
storage trays or boxes which 
must be ready for each flight 
departure. 

You end your tour with a 
visit to Mr. Pollas’ tidy office 
where he explains that delicious 
food is just ome phase of 
his department's responsibility. 
There are the supplies of liquor, 
wines and liqueurs, cigarettes, 
magazines and newspapers and 
a host of other things that con- 
tribute to passengers comfort 
or enjoyment which must be 
put aboard each flight. 

Besides, there is the training 


Every one of these petits fours gets some sort of extra attention in the SAS bak 
Kastrup Airport, Copenhagen. _ oad 


of pursers and hostesses and 
stewards, “SAS stewards and 
pursers must have at least 
three years experience in com- 
mercial restaurants before com- 
ing with us,” according to Pol- 
lag. Notwithstanding this ex- 
perience, he conducts SAS 
schoole “to make certain our 
passengers get the best pcssible 
service in addition to the finest 
food we can buy and prepare 
for every flight.” 


Fast DC8Cs 


Continued From Page 5 
more werful. 

~The cabin of the SAS DC8C 
is designed to hold a steady 70 
degrees inside temperature 
when outside temperatures 
range from 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit to minus 100 degrees. 

—There are 18 electronic 
contmunications and navigation 
systems on the DCSC, including 
weather radar. 

—The air-conditioning system 
on the DC8C has more than 27 
tons of cooling capacity—equl- 
valent to maintaining 27 tons of | 
ice in a solid state for 24 hours. 

~The volume of fuel carried 
on the SAS DCS8C is sufficient 
to run a small European car 
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aboard a SAS airliner, 


around the equator of the 
earth about 30 times. Yet the 
big transport can be refueled, 
by underwing pressure feed, in 
15 to 20 minutes. 

~—No recirculated air is used 
in the DC8C cabin. A complete 
change of air is accomplished 


The “Man in the Red Tuxedo” 
every three minutes. P 


and the “flying smorgasbord’ 
are added by Scandinavian Air- 
lines System to the airline's 
long list of service “firsts.” 

Officially known as the 
“Maitre de Cabine,” the Man in 
the Red Tuxedo is in charge of 
all service aboard the SAS DC&8C 
jets. 

He represents a completely 
new concept of inflight air- 
line service. 

The Maitre de Cabine on the 
DCcsc: 


~—Briefs the cabin crew be- 
fore departure on all aspects of 
service on the flight. 

—Greets boarding passengers 
in the transit lounge and makes 
them feel at home before take- 
off 


~—Caters to the requests of 
individual passengers in the 
air. 

Supervises the work of his 
colleagues to insure fast and 
smooth service. 

Wears ai distinctive red 
tuxedo, and a silver wine 
taster’s cup—or “Taste Vin”"— 
as symbols of his function. 

Each SAS Maitre de Cabine 
| Was selected from among the 
airline’s 


4 


courses, : 
“Meals on board the SAS 
DC8Cs are introduced by a 


SAS Jets to Feature 
‘Man in Red Tuxedo’ 


“smorgasbord,” served from a 
cart and featuring the most suc- 
culent items in Scandinavia’s 
best known contribution to in- 
ternational cuisine. 

From the hundreds of dishes 


of the traditional “smorgas 
bord,” SAS chefs—working in 
SAS’s new Experimental! 


Kitchen in Stockholm—selected 
those most appealing to inter- 
national tastes. They include 
smoked salmon, garnished 
with dill and lemon; pheasant 
with Cumberland Sauce; roast 
beef with mushrooms and 
truffles; miniature Scandinavian 
meat balls; smoked eel with 
scrambled eggs; Russian caviar 
on ice;' Scandinavian marinated 
herring; lobster salad with 
Rhode Island dressing. 

The entree consists of either 
boned baby chicken stuffed 
with pate de foie gras—one of 
the most famous SAS-developed 
recipes—or chateaubriand, serv- 
ed medium or rare and individ- 
ually carved, 

In addition to the main meal, 
a champagne supper of break- 
fast—depending on the direc- 
tion of the flight—is served. 

Another feature of SAS’ “Jet- 
lined” service is a “Comfort 
Cart” with refreshing hot 
towels, nightcaps, slumber 
shades, slipper socks and other 
items ed for passenger 
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Tokyo Main Office: Yusen Bldg., Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo C.P.O. Box 115 Tel: 28i-7415/9 
. Imperial Hotel Office: Imperial Hotel New Building. Tel: 591-9629 


— Congratulations 


to SAS 

on the Inauguration of 
the OC-8C Jet 
Over the Pole 


- Wherever you are—or want to go— 
AMERICAN EXPRESS, 

the recognized leader 

_in complete travel planning, 
assures you 

the finest, most satisfying 
travel service known, 


oe 
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comfort. 


Heartiest Congratulations 


to 


on the Inauguration of 


Pioneer of Polar Routes 


Continued From Page 5 


special SAS Polar Navigation 
System. The heart of the sys 
tem is a Polar Path Gyro that 
works free of the earth’s mag- 
netic field, and a Polar Grid 
Chart that eliminates the me- 
ridians in flying the polar re- 
gion. 


Over the next seven years, 
SAS operated half a dozen fam- 
iliarization flights between Eu- 
rope and the United States 
West Coast, via Greenland and 
Arctic Canada. 

Then, on Nov. 15, 1954, SAS 
introduced what has been called 
the “first new commercial route 
in 1,000 years” the Polar Route 
between Europe and the U.S. 
West Coast. The trail-biazing 
route cut the distance between 
the two continents by 700 miles 
—and opened a new era in 
transportation, using the top of 
the world as a highway. 

But earlier that same year, 
SAS had undertaker the first 
familiarization flight over a still 
more spectacular route—across 
the vast Arctic Ocean from 
Scandinavia to Alaska, with the 
exact North Pole as the center 
point. 

This first flight—in May, 1954 
—made history: for until SAS 
made the huge aerial leap, the 
Arctic Ocean had been crossed 
exactly six times in 28 years. 

Fifteen of these familiariza- 
tion flights later, SAS opened 
the second of its Polar routes— 
linking Europe and the Far 
East straight over the Pole. To 
do it, the airline had to build 
or help build radio stations 
stretching nearly to the top of 
the world, and a communica- 


tions network that covered 
three oceans and three conti- 
nents. 


The North Pole “short-cut” 
between Europe and the Far 
East—inaugurated on Feb. 
24, 1957—cut East-West travel 
time from 52 to 27 hours. Be- 
yond that, the route linked up 
with SAS’ “southern” Far East- 
Europe route via the Middle 
East and India—to give the air- 
line a Round-the-World service. 
By 1960, SAS had flown more 
than 120,000 passengers on both 
routes of its Polar System. 

The year 1959 marked SAS’ 
entry into the jet age. 

On April 26, SAS became the 
first airline to put the Caravel- 
le jet airliner—its engines 
uniquely meunted aft of the 
passenger cabin, on either side 
of the fuselage—into scheduled 
commercial service. 

Within a year, its Caravelle 
pure-jet operations had expand- 
ed to include 35 cities in 22 
countries in Europe and the 
Middle East. 

The airline has ordered 17 of 
the medium-range jets, four of 
which are being , leased to 
Swissair under a broad cooper- 
ation agreement. Under this 
agreement, SAS also will lease 
two Convair Coronado “600” jet- 
liners from Swissair. SAS, in 
addition, has purchased two of 
these long-range jets—expected 
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DC-8C Jet Service 
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Over the Pole 
to Europe 


to be the fastest commercial 
planes in the world when they 
are delivered in 1961. SAS and 
Swissair will operate the 
Coronados to the Far Bast via 
India and Thailand, South 
America, and Africa. 


The giant flagship of the SAS 
jet fleet—the Douglas DC8C 
swept into service on SAS 
routes in May and June of 
1960. SAS began fiying the 
120-passenger, 950 -kilometer- 
(600-mile)-a-hour jets on its 
North Atlantic routes to New 
York and Montreal, and on its 
polar route to the U.S. West 
Coast. 

The DC8C also is going into 
service on SAS’ North Pole 
route between the Far East and 
Tokyo. 

The DCS8C and Caravelle serv- 
ices give SAS one of the 
world’s biggest pure-jet net- 
works. With the addition of 
the Coronados, SAS will be one 
of the first carriers in the 
world to operate an all-jet fleet, 
serving short, medium, long 
and very-long range routes. 

SAS’ global operations include 
cooperation agreements with 
two important airlines: Guest 
Aerovias de Mexico, 8.A., and 
Thai Airways International. 
Guest Airways operated “Route 
of the Sun” flights between 


Mexico City 
Miami, Bermuda and e Ibe- 
rian Peninsula. Thai Interna- 
tional—THAI—connects Bang- 
kok, Thailand with a number 
of major points throughout the 
Far East. SAS acts as world- 
wide general sales agent for 
these carriers. 


The SAS board of directors 
consists of the boards of the 
three partners. An executive 
committee, with two members 
from each country, administers 
the affairs of the Board. 
president is Ake Rusck. 

The formation of Scandina- 
vian Aijrlines System ag it 
exists today represents a 
triumph in the field of inter- 
national negotiation and coopera- 
tion. When, in 1946, the three 
nations pooled their resources to 
create a single Scandinavian 
Airline, they created a company 
that would, by representing all 
three countries, also represent 
their combined strengths and 
abilities. 

It was an unprecedented 
move, and one that has 
prompted people around the 
world to point to SAS as an 
example of what could be 
achieved’ by nations workir~ to- 
gether. Not without cause, 
SAS has been called “The 
United Nations of the Air.” 


and Euro via 


An aircraft silhouette and sec- 
ond-by-second diagrams are 
among the tools used by 
Scandinavian Airlines System 
in preparing for  jet-apeed 
ground handiing of its giant 
DC8C 


To speed up ground handling, 
SAS—as a result of its plan- 
ning program—has purchased 
several new types of ground 
equipment. 

These include catering lifts 
capable of hoisting 10 catering 
carts, baggage conveyor belts, 
and cargo high-loaders. 

A DCSC takes twice as much 
freight as a DC7C: more than 
four tons in each of two com- 
partments. Yet loading, unload- 
ing and ground handling must 
be performed in the same 
amount of time. 

To study the problems, the 
SAS Stations and Cargo Divi- 
sions first performed a series 
of experiments using scale 
models of the jetliner and the 
various ground equipment in- 
volved: fuel trucks, baggage and 
catering vans, high-loaders, 
stairways and so forth. 

When the greatest 
ing pattern of moveme 
been established, a fu 
silhouette of the DC8SC w 
traced on the tarmac of Stock- 
holm Airport. Then, a series 
of “live” tests was begun, using 
the actual equipment, 

The result: a set program of 


sav- 


movements with the units 


Planners Push Speedup j 
Of Jet Ground Handling 


grouped into four groups, mov- 
ing to and from the aircraft in 
such a manner that neither 
interferes with the movements 
of the others. 

At the same time, a full-scale 
mock-up of the two cargo com- 
partments was constructed, 
With it, time and motion stud- 
les were conducted to establish 
the fastest and most efficient 
means of cargo handling. 

The SAS DCSC cargo com- 
partments will have a tempera- 
ture of 10 to 15 C.. making 
thern sultable for the transpor- 
tation of live animals. 3 

SAS travelers wishing to take 
their pets along can, at the 
same time they get their tick- 
ets, purchase specially designed 
dog kennels. 

The various studies and tests 
have resulted in minutely de- 
tailed time diagrams. These 
indicate when the various 
phases of ground handling 
must be started and concluded. 

The diagrams cover such 
things as disembarkation and 
embarkation of passengers, 
loading and unloading cargo, 
mail and baggage, cleaning of 
cabins and other facilities, 
catering of the two galleys, and 
fueling. . 

Translated into check lists, 
the diagrams give the ramp 
supervisor the tool he needs to 
keep the job moving at @ pace 
to match the speed of the jets, 
themselves. 
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Producing the DC8 Jetliner 


Visit to Douglas’ Vast Assembly Plant at Long Beach 


7 By D. H. Voss 
General Superintendent, DCac 
Facility 


When the DC8 made its 
maiden flight May 230, 1958, it 
culminated 12 years of study 
by the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany of every phase of the jet 
transport problem. There was 
no prototype airplane. The 

t one took to the air while 
assembly operations were un- 
der way on number 14. 


The DC8& assembly facility, an 
imegral part of the Long Beach 
division, was planned so that 
space would not impose any 
limits on the most efficient 
production methods. 

This $20,000,000 facility, first 
to be built for the exclusive 
manufacture of commercial jet 
transports, embraces a total of 
more than 26 acres—or 1,143,043 
square feet. 

* It consists of two massive 
buildings, one for structures 
assembly and the other for fi- 
nal assembly, plus three smaller 
service buildings, a paint build- 
ing large enough to cover the 
entire DC8 and an adjoining 
wing-tank sealing booth. 

They are located on a %- 
aore site directly east of the 
main Douglas plant and adjoin- 
ing the Long Beach Municipal 
Airport. 

Production lines determined 
the size and dimension of the 
bulldings. The wide bays, for 
example, permit assembly of 
the sweptwing as a single unit 
with only one splice on the cen- 
ter line of the airplane. 

Largest of the two buildings 
is structures assembly—1,144 
feet long and 480 feet wide. It 
contains three equal bays of 
160-foot span. 

The final assembly building 
is also 1,144 feet long but has 
two bays, one 160 feet wide and 
the other 200 feet. 

Structures assembly is 57 feet 
tall at its highest point and the 
final assembly building is 67 
feet. Both ends of the build- 
ings can be opened by means of 
power-operated hangar type 
doors. 


Long Fatigue Life 

In the production of the air- 
plane, limited use has been 
made of  integrally-stiffened 
sheet, chemical milling or plas- 
tie parts. Basically the proven 
methods of construction used in 
the DC6/7 series of aircraft 
have been carried over. 

Long fatigue life and fail- 
safe assurance were the major 
etructural quality goals in the 
design of the DCS. 

There are three commercial 
versions of the airplane inctlud- 

domestic, intercontinen- 


the : 
tat and extended range models. 
The last two feature 


wing skin gauges and addition- 
al strengthening in other areas 
to accommodate higher gross 
weights. All. versions have 
identical dimensions and utilize 
the same basic tooling. 


Major research arg deVelop- 
ment attention.was devoted to 
the wing root design both 
aerodynamically and structural 
ly. Conventional bending loads 
on straight wings are transpose- 
ed into bending and torsional 
loads on swept wings at the 
root section. This factor, in 
combination with the gust load- 
ing environment at the altitudes 
and speeds flown by the air- 
plane, brings fatigue life to its 
critical values in the wing root. 
In order to eliminate joints and 
splices which . contribute to 
fatigue problems, wing spar 
caps and plating are continuous 


across the wing root break sta- 
tion. 


DC8 inboard wing skins are 
strétch-formed across the sweep- 
back and dihedral break. Prior 
to forming on a four way 
stretch press, they are stored 
at a temperature of minus 30 
degrees Fahrenheit to prevent 
age-hardening. 


Making Wing Skins 


These 10 by SO-foot taper- 
rolied Alclad sheets are among 
the largest ever produced. 
When they are ready for form- 
ing, a lifting device with suc- 
tion cups moves the skin into 
position on the press. The en- 
tire operation from refrigerator 
to stretch press is completed 
within two hours to minimize 
normal acceleration of metal 
hardening. 


The wing skins, like the spars 
and other members, are tapered 
to provide minimum weight in 
areas of reduced loads, and 
maximum strength in areas of 
heavy and combined loading. 
The wing skin is thickest at 
the root and across the fuselage 
where there are high bending 
and torsional loads. 

The complex contour of the 
airfoil surface is shaped on the 
dies of the huge Sheridan four- 
way stretch press, the only one 
of its kind in existence. It was 
designed and built to Douglas 
specifications at a cost of three 
quarters of a million dollars 
to perform this single operation 
on each of the eight inner wing 
skins of the DCS. It went into 
production in a record 120 days 
after the start of design stu- 


dies, 

the sheet Is 
gripped by four jaws while two 
hydraulically powered  hoid- 
down clamps fix the skin 
against spanwise movement. 
Each jaw pulls with a ferce of 
300 tons to stretch the airfoil 
contour in the area of the di- 


hedral break. 

After the contour is checked, 
the skin is trimmed and placed 
in an aging oven equipped with 
two 1,650,000 BTU gas burners. 
It is anodized before it is trans- 
ferred to the wing tank assem- 
bly area. 

The wi is fabricated en- 
tirely of 5 aluminum alloy 
containing 1.6 per cent copper, 
2.5 per cent magnesium, 5.6 per 
cent zinc and 0.3 per cent chrom- 
ium. All sheets, of course, are 
Alclad on both sides. 


Wing Assembly 


The wing box, beam retains 
Douglas’ traditional three-«s 
arrangement and comprises a 
complete, integral fuel tank. 
Spars have conventional sheet 
webs with riveted vertical stif- 
feners and 7079ST forged spar 
caps at the inboard ends that 
are completely machined. Out- 
board spar caps are machined 
from 7075 extrusions. 

Wing ribs are of formed 
7075S sheet with tab segments 
along their periphery. These 
tabs are tied into the skins by 
clips milled from 7075S forg- 
ings. Hach wing box beam sec- 
tion is divided into four indi- 
vidual tanks separated by solid 
bulkheads. When the two 
wing sections are joined with 
top and bottom splices, a ninth 
tank is created by the wing 
junction. The wing halves 
thereby create a complete inte- 
gral wing with a minimum of 
joints and splices. This design 
resulted in considerable weight 
savings over previous configu- 
rations and greatly improved 
fatigue resistance. 

During wing tank assembly 
operation, specified areas are 
hand filleted with Products Re- 
search PR-1422 Thickel sealing 
compound. This brown paste 
cures in about four hours at 
room temperature. This opera- 
tion is accomplished in wing 
tank assembly jigs which are 
80 feet long with three working 
levels. They can accommodate 
four sets of wings simultaneous- 
ly, each of which can be drilled 
and riveted from front to rear 
spar without removal. For effi- 
ciency, working crews are alter- 
nated, with drilling operations 
under way on one set while 
riveting is done on the other. 
An extensive venting system 
assures safety and comfort for 
the workers. 


Wing Installation 


After the wing sections are 
assembled, they are lifted out 
by one of the traveling cranes 
of an extensive network which 
can transport an assembly any 
place in the building: After 
piacement én the trailing edge- 
to-tank assembly jig, the pylons, 
trailing edge and flap hinge fit- 


tings are attached. 

The sections next are lifted 
vertically and moved into & 
horizontal position for the join- 
ing of the right and left hand 
wing sections at the centerline 
of the airplane. During the 
mating of the wing halves, the 
final tank sealing and testing is 
accomplished. 

At this time the wing weighs 
27,610 pounds. From one clos 
ing bulkhead to the other the 
length is 136 feet without wing 
tips. Range in chord of the 
wing is from 340 inches to 74 
inches. 

It is then placed on a dolly to 
carry it out of the structures 
building for movement to a 
separate building where 0.001 
inch of protective top coating is 
applied to,,the interior of the 
tanks by a fill and drain meth- 
od. The entire wing is installed 
on a massive tilting platform 
and the tanks are filled. Two 
hydraulic cylinders, each with 
a diameter of 14 inches and a 
seven foot stroke, tilt the wing 
10 degrees up and down to in- 
sure complete coating of the 
interior. After the mixture of 
synthetic rubber compound and 
solvent is pumped out, hot air 
is ciredilated through the inter- 
jor to cure the coating. The 
wing had been checked for 
leaks previously by using the 
standard “soap-bubble” techni- 
que. 

Another measure to extend 
the fatigue life of the DC8 wing 
is demonstrated in the automa- 
tie drilling and riveting of skin 
and stringers in one operation 
on General Drivmatic machines 
to assure uniformity and even 
distribution. of stresses. With 
this type of construction, the 
entire DCS wing tank assembly 
becomes a single structure of 
unique ‘ integrity and strengh. 
The National Aeronautical and 

Administration's riveting 
method is used, 


Fail-Safe Design 


The DOC8 incorporates the 
well-known principles of Doug- 
las fail-eafe design. In the tubu- 
lar pressure cabiri, titanium rip 
stop doublers reinforce the ex- 
ternal skin at strategic frames 
and surround every door and 
window. Among the fail-safe 
features—window frames are 
solid, tapered, and bilow-out 
proof and fabricated from a sin- 
gie piece of aluminum stock. 

Where testing has indicated 
unusual stresses, holes are coin- 
ed to increase fatigue life by re- 

stress concentrations. 

High tension type fasteners 
are used throughout the DCS 
fuselage. Huckboits, for exam- 
ple, fagten the window frames 
to the fuselage assembiy. 

In attaching fuselage skins to 
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frames, stringers and doublers, 
the NASA riveting method 
again is used. This work is ac- 
complished by using Douglas- 
designed Manco Crispin riveting 
machines. These semi-automatic 
machines make a uniform fas- 
tening while a clamping action 
holds the members together 
under a pressure of 1,750 pounds 
per square inch. On the externa! 
surface, rivets are upset into 
countersunk cavities and shav- 
ed smooth. Sealing qualities and 
fatigue life are greatly improv- 
ed by this method and there are 
no irregularities on the exterior 
of the cabin to cause drag. 


In flight, jet engine nolse is 
barely audible forward of the 
engine tailpipes but to the rear 
of the passenger compartment 
extensive weight penalties in 
nonstructural sound 
would have been required if 
Douglas engineers had not tried 
a new design concept. Structural 
engineers asked themselves this 
question, “Since mass of mate- 
rial is being sought, why not 
use metal for sound alleviation 
in the aft section?” 


Following extensive tests this 
simple concept proved to be an 
ideal solution. In all DC8s the 
rear portion of the fuselage is 
lined with extra thickness plat- 
ing and closely spaced long- 
itudinal stiffeners of a flattened 
hat-section. This proved de- 
sirable because of the longer 
fatigue life obtained for the aft 
fuselage with mo increase 
weight penalty. 


in tive 


SAS DC8s in various stages of assembly at Douglas 


The aft fuselage is covered 
with 7O75ST skin, and the for- 
ward area, which is supported 
by conventionally spac stif- 
feners, is covered with 2014ST 
skin. The stress level in the aft 
section is only about one-half 
that of the forward area. Skin 
gauges in the forward portion 
are typically 0.060 in, and those 
in the aft section typically 0.080. 
in. A minimum skin thickness 
of 0.050 is used in the pressure 
cabin section. 


The lower fuselage, when is 
built In two sections, contains 
16 panels. The sections are 
constructed in an upside down 
position and secured in turning 
rings to place them physically 
in their proper positions. They 
ere transferred next to dollies 
before movement to the fuse- 


fing lage joining line. 


Special Fixtures 


Special fixtures were attached 
to the lower sections during 
assembly. They are used sub- 
sequently thfough the lower 
half pick-up, turn-over position, 
fuselage joining, line, fuselage 
installation line, the lower sec. 
tion, they need not be removed 
and are used to index, carry, 
handle, and support the struc- 
tures through all of the fuselage 
major positions plus the critical 
wing and fuselage joining posi- 
tion. This concept is a valuable 
time saver in production be- 
cause it ¢liminates non-produc- 
time, changing | 
handling fixtures, and also re- 


tooling ward 


duces the hazard of handling 
these large sections to a mini- 
mum. 


The upper fuselage, contain- 
ing 18 panels, has stretch-form- 
ed, rolled or extruded “Z” trans- 
verse frames which are flush 
riveted to the skins. 


After completion as a continu- 
ous section, it is hoisted into 
position directly above the two 
lower sections In the mating 
jig and the fuselage is riveted 
together, 


The nose section is manufac- 
tured in three major sections: 
lower “nose, upper nose, and 
cockpit enclosure. Material is 
0.050 inches 2014ST throughout, 
with the exception of a 0.100 
inch panel above the cockpit. 


When fuselage line movement 
reaches the nose sub-assembly 
area, nose and fuselage are join- 
ed together. The entire fuse- 
lage. length at this point meas- 
ures 125 feet. It is 162.5 inch- 
es deep and 147.0 inches wide 
with an upper cabin radids of 
73.5 inches. Radius at the low- 
er cargo compartment is 68.68 
inches. It weighs approximate- 
ly 19,000 pounds, including the 
nose equipment items. ‘This 
does not include doors, windows 
or floor panels. 

When this phase is completed, 
the fuselage moves sidewisge to 
another track and through sev- 
eral fuselage installation posi- 
tions. It. then. rear- 

through a paint booth 
where it receives appropriate 


2 


Aircraft Co.’s plant at 


Wee 


(ea 
Long Beach, Calif. 


customer paint and markings. 
Long Beach division's tooling 
section designed adhd built two 
fuselage dollies for transferring 
the large assembly from the 
structures building to prévent 
strains on the fiiselage. It is 
moved by rug and tow bar with 
steel casters ridimg over a V 
track welded to si@el plate. 
After the fuselage has been 
moved to final aggembly, it is 
lifted on slings tos@wait mating 
with the swept Wihg. The re- 
lative ease with ich this is 
accomplished, in@eniy a few 
minutes, is oné ofthe supreme 
tests of the prod@@tion process 
and of the desi 
engineering behi it. 


Thirteen itions 
There are i3 itions in 
final assembly, ti#elve within 
the assembly bui and one 
outside where h fuselage 
completes a pre check be- 


1 operating 
i the cabin 
not exceed 
150. cu. ft. per mifute 


Following this eration, the 
airframe moves k into final 
assembly for addifgonal instalia- 
tions and to receifé its tall as- 
sembly. This idan integral 
unit containing inated plas- 
tic isolation ba els for 
HF, VHF and VOR flush anten- 
nae. a < 

Irregularities on control sur- 

Continued “Oa “Page 13 
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| NIPPON GOODYEAR K.K. |G FF | 
No,-1, 1-chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Meet the supporting cast for the sky's newest stars! 


Across world skies these days the new jet-powered airliners are 
writing a proud chapter in aviation history. Supporting the magnificent 
performance, comfort and safety of these “heavenly bodies” is a group of 
Goodyear products developed especially for their advanced requirements. 
They include tires able to withstand scorching high-speed take-offs and 
landings, powerful new brakes, and reliable skid-control devices. 


While this Goodyear “supporting cast” may draw cheers from few but 
professional airmen, it shares credit for the matchless reliability which. 


makes the world look up to these new jets. 


Take-off 


for U.S. Air 


the load 


Avoidi 
Anti-S 


Complete 
about- 


automatic 
id wheel—applies 


speeds between 248-320 kph with 
daily routine for new Goodyear fabric-reinforced tire 
wear and longer retread wear 


. this rugged 
orce jet fighters. Fabric re 


2 Smee Fs canpatiol fot 8 giant det 
System helps two ways: (1) Fee 
when any wheel is about to skid. Pilot then 
system senses 


up to 136,080 


take-offs and landings. 


Airlines 
find that this Goodyear tire delivers the extra margin of safety and dependability 


Helping carry of many iet-powered airtiners tm, ground 
Goodyear wheels and brakes. Ready for the job were the 
Forged Aluminum Wheel—<develo b 


pressure 


year 


Tel: 561-2311, 3048, 8284! 


Again 
commercial airliners equipped 
than all other makes combined. al 


landing at over 160 kph. Goodyear’s 
t thumper system taps pets 
eases up on brake , 
danger has Sanna. Sera! and light- 
e - 
weight, system can be combined as ‘modulated system. - ~~ 3 


AVIATION PRODUCTS BY 
Mote airinen laf on Good- - | 


brakes than on any other 
make 


oa 


kilos of 


ve, 
world 


shoes 
(2), 


tires, wheels and 


Congratulations ¥ 


to SAS 


DC-8C INAUGURAL FLIGHT 


isjproud to supply SAS with 


TURBO FUEL 


ESSO TURBO OIL 15 
at Tokyo International Airport. 
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History of Arctic Exploration 


SAS Follows Best Traditions of 19th Century Scandinavian Pioneers 


Looking to the Arctic for new 
expansive quests in modern 
aviation has fallen naturally to 
the Scandinavians. ' 

Following the pioneering 
traditions af the last century's 
Scandinavian explorers, SAS 
established a great new skyway 
in the Arctic air strata connect- 
ing the continents. 

Where yesterday's Scan- 
dinavians accomplished many of 
the world’s greatest feats of ex- 
ploration, the airborne Scan- 
dinavians of today cruise 
the Polar skies in their daily 
routine of linking Europe with 
America and the Far East. 

The SAS Polar System, bridg- 
ing the vast expanses of the 
world’s top, has changed yester- 
day's concept of space and time, 
resulting ina startling revision 
of the world’s air map. 


Travel time between contin- 
ents has been drastically cut, 
and East and West have been 
dramatically brought closer 
together. Communications be- 
tween countries, separated by 
the width of the world, have 
been made swifter, easier—and 
more convenient. 


The sky highway over the top 
of the world has become a mile- 
stone in the history of inter- 
continental travel, ushering in 
a new age ef commercial avia- 
tion. 

Land ef Deep Snows 

When you look out over the 
snow and iee-covered wastes of 
Greenland from the cabin of 
your SAS plane, you may find 
it difficult to believe that this 
enormous, barren, white coun- 
try once gaye birth to a civiliza- 
tion that began perhaps a 
thousand years ago, flourished 
vigorously for some five cen- 
turies, and then suddenly and 
mysteriously vanished. 


A) treasure. house of' relics 
from this ancient civilization 
has been disembedded from the 
frozen ground of Greenland— 
suggesting that this culture was 
destroyed by an abrupt change 
in temperature, possibly a more 
Polar climate that came to stay. 


With the .end of this early 
civilization, .Greenland became 
a forbidding and unknown 
Jarid that had to wait ‘for re- 
discovery and reconquest. This 
job‘ fell to .the early Scan- 
dinavian Polar explorers and to 
those. of other nations—the 
Swiss de Quervain, for example, 
and America’s Peary—who came 
after them in the great age of 
exploration that. opened with 
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the 15th century and has con- 
tinued down to our own day. 

Under fearful conditions and 
by great feats of bravery, these 
men grew to know the land 
with the inappropriate name. 
They broke through to areas 
that evidently had been centers 
of that early, Vanished civiliza- 
tion but now were tenanted 
only by Eskimos. 


Were Norwegian colonists or 
Eskimos first to inhabit Green- 
land? The answer to this ques- 
tion has not been known until 
recently, but now we know that 
Eskimos were living on the 
northern part of the west coast 
as far south as Disko Bay long 
before Eirtk Raude (Eri the 
Red) discovered Greenland. In 
the 14th and 15th centuries they 
began to push south in greater 
numbers. There were probably 
some skirmishes with the Nor- 
wegianhs, but by and large the 
two groups seem to have lived 
peacefully together. 

There is no indication that the 
Eskimos took over from the 
older civilization by force. The- 
Eskimos are peace-loving peo- 
ple who try to be agreeable to 
strangers. The Eskimo does not 
like to tell a stranger a truth 
that might be unpleasant to 
hear, but in such a case prefers 
evasions. It is quite a sight to 
see one of them takirig the edge 
off a firm “nami, nami” (no) by 
nodding and smiling at the same 
time. 

First Polar Travelers 

The Norse people of old were 
born travelers of constant rest- 
lessness. In Scandipavia at that 
time, overland passage was 
blocked by impenetrable forests 
or mountains. The sea was their 
natural means of communica- 
tion and also the chief source 
of their livelihood. The Scandi- 
navians became the first sea- 
farers to leave the coasts and 
sail out toward the open sea. 

The Orkney, Shetland and 
Faeroe islands were early 
colonized by Norwegians, and 
Iceland was added to the list 
in the late 9th century during 
a period of internal atrife in 
Norway, when many local chief- 
tains refused to acknowledge 
the king. 

It was from Iceland that the~ 
first polar expedition set out. In 
985. Erik the Red started west 
to find the land that had been 
rumored to have been sighted 
beyond the ice. He reached it, 
and explored the country for 
three years; here he founded his 
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kingdom. Returning to Iceland 
he had no difficulty in collecting 
people willing to move to the 
country which with true propa- 
ganda instinct he named Green- 
land. 


In 986 Erik the Red returned 
to Greenland with a fleet of 35 
ships carrying women and chil- 
dren, cattle, tools and all kinds 
of equipment. Only 14 arrived; 
the rest were lost or forced 
back to Iceland. Those who got 
there soon gained a foothold in 
western Greenland. Everything 
indicates that, rather than lead- 
ing a marginal existence, they 
lived in a comparatively grand 
style. The instinct of the sailor 
remained strong, and they were 
soon lured to new adventures. + 


In 999 Erik’s son Leif sailed 
west: North America was dis- 
covered, Prébably he explored 
the east coast as far south as 
Virginia, but the attempts at 
colonization that were made had 
to be abandoned. The popula- 
tion of Greenland was not suffi- 
ciently large for such an under- 
taking. 

In the meantime the colony 
on west Greenland continued to 
develop. The main building at 
Brattalid, where Erik the Red 
lived, had a foundation of no 
less than 3,000 square feet, and 
the bishop's house at nearby 
Gardar was 180 feet long and 
had a dining hall of 1,500 square 
feet. In the barn there was 
room for 100 head of cattle. 


The fate of the small Green- 
land colony remains a mystery. 
The last time. that ships from 
Greenland are known to have 
arrived in Norway was in 1410. 
That is the end, Norway was 
not capable of mairitaining 
contact with the faraway out- 
post. In 1578, when England's 
Martin Frobisher rediscovered 
Greenland, the Norwegian in- 
habitants were gone. The 
Eskimos had occupied the land. 


What had happened in the 
meantime? There is nothing 
to indicate that the Eskimos 
had liquidated the Norwegian 
population or that it had as- 
sumed Eskimo habits and been 
assimilated by the Eskimo 
population. The mystery is 
more complicated. Dresses 
found at Herjolfsnes in the 
southern part of the west coast 
were of a type that did not be- 
come common in central Eu- 
rope until the second part of 
the 15th century. Obviously 
they had been in general use in 
faraway Greenland. Well pre- 
served in the frozen earth, 
these dresses are proof that the 
final chapter in the history of 
the Greenland colony remains 
to be written. Documents may 
one day be brought to light in 
various archives which will 
clarify what happened. So far 
we can only guess, and there 
are many possibilities. 


First Crossing of Greenland 


Where the valleys and wilder- 
ness ended, the ice cap began. 
Bare, cold and frightening, it 
seemed to stretch to infinity. 
Nearly 900 years were to pass 
after Erik the Red founded his 
kingdom before the fantastic 
ice desert—"“the roof of Green- 
land”—was to begin to reveal 
its secrets. 


The first serious attempt to 
penetrate the ice cap was 
made by the British moun- 
taineer E. Whymper in 1867. 
Three years Jater the Swedish 
Polar explorer A. E. Norden- 
skiold traveled 30 miles inland. 
In 1878 the Dane J. A, D. Jen- 
sen got about 10 miles farther. 
Nordenskiold returned in 1883 
with a well prepared expedi- 
tion, but conditions were ter- 
rible and after having traveled 
70 miles across the ice he had 
to give up. His two Lapp com- 
panions _offered to centinue 
alone on skis and succeeded in 
getting 140 miles farther. In 
1886 Robert E. Peary traveled 
inland for 90 miles before be- 
ing forced to turn back. 


Two years later came the de- 
cisive journey: Fridtjof Nan- 
sen, the Norwegian explorer, 
crossed Greeniand on skis in 
1888. He planned to cross the 
ice cap from east to west, with 
no possibilities of retreat. “I 
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Europe and the west coast of the United States 


pelago, 


have always felt that the much 
praised line of retreat is a trap 
for people who want to reath 
their goal,” he said at one time. 


With great energy and de- 
termination Nansen completed 
the journey and proved that the 
interior of southern Greenland 
/ — by a continuous sheet 
of ice. 


The heavy burden of detailed 
exploration in Greenland has 
been carried by a team of fam- 
ous Danish explorers, among 
them Knud Rasmussen. He was 
born on the southwest coast of 
Greenland and learned to live 
the Eskimo way of life. His 
reports from the five “Thule ex- 
peditions™ belong among the 
classics of travel literature. In 
1921 he made one of his last 
great siledge-journeys from 
Northern Greenland right 
across Arctic America to the 
Bering Strait. 

“Aren't You Nansen?’ 

In 1893 Nansen set out to 
prove his theory, that a special- 
ly constructed ship, locked in 
the pack ice in the Arctic Ocean, 
would ultimately be carried 
across the North Pole by pre 
vailing currents. His ship the 
Fram settled in the ice and 
moved with it for over a year. 
As it became clear that the ship 
would not drift across the Pole, 
Nansen decided to leave the 
“Fram” to try to reach the Pole 
by cutting across the ice with 
dog sleds. Together with his 
friend Hjalmar Johansen he 
forced himself to his utmost, 
but observations indicated little 
progress. 


The truth dawned on him: the 
pack ice was drifting south, 
robbing them of most of the dis- 
tance they covered during the 
day. Even so Fridtjof Nansen 
reached farther north than anv- 
one before him, before having 
to give up and try to reach 
Franz Josef Land. 

Evetiually they reached an 
island which Nansen believed to 
be located west of Franz Josef 
land, They spent the winter 
there, and continued when day- 
light returned. There was still 
a long way to go to reach Spits- 
bergen, where they could find 
people and ships, and they were 
running out of ammunition. 


One day Nansen thought he 
could hear dogs barking in the 
distance. He searched for a 
long time before the yapping of 
the dogs grew louder, and then 
he heard a human voice calling 
far off. Shortly afterward he 
stood face to face with G. T. 
Jackson, who was stationed on 
Franz Josef Land with his ex- 
pedition. One was a picture of 
the civilized Furopean, ‘shaved 
and with his hair cut short. 
The other looked like a wild 
man, dressed in dirty rags, 
black from walrus-oil and soot, 
with long tangled hair and a 
big beard. Their conversation 

ars a remarkable resemblance 
to the famous meeting between 
Stanley and Livingstone: 


“Aren't you Nansen?” 
“Yes, I am.” 


“By Jove, I'm giad to see 
you!” 


Sea-Route to India 


In the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury English and Dutch navigat- 
ors started the search for a 
route to India north of Europe 
and Asia. Important land dis- 
coveries were made but very 
little progress toward India, 


In 1878 the Swedish explorer 

. E. Nordenskiold made a 
fresh attempt. He wanted to 
open up the traffic on the North 
Siberian coast and he gonsider- 
ed a circumnavigation of Bu- 
rope and Asia to be the greatest 
geographical achievement still 
to be done, Some 140 miles 
from the East Cape at Bering 
Strait his ship Vega was stopped 
by the ice and he had to winter. 
On July 18, 1879, Vega was sail- 
ed out through Bering Strait; 
the Northeast Passage was final- 
ly navigated. 

In the northwest, fe. along 
the northern coasts of America 
a multitude of expeditions tried 
to get through the large archi- 
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land they mapped a considerable | | 
part of Canada’s Northwest Ter- | 


ritories; many of them just dis- 
appeared, 

In 1903 Roald Amundsen, the 
Norwegian who later became 
the first to reach the 
Pole, left Norway with the 47- 
tonner Gjoa, After spending 
three winters and two summers 


on different branches of Arctic | 
research he sailed out into the | 


Pacific in 1906, proving that the 
Northwest Passage was navig- 
able. 


Palms on Arctic Islands 


On the North Pole routes, SAS | 


passes a remarkable group of 
islands—Spitsbergen. A few 
million years ago the climate 


was subtropical, and the steep | 


mountain slopes make wonder- 
ful hunting-grounds for geolo- 
gists searching for fossils. They 
have found evidence of a very 
rich vegetation and animal life. 


A number of scientists are 
inclined to think that a stone- 
age race lived here, and some 
believe that the Vikings visited 
the islands. However, it was 
the Dutchman, Willen Barents, 
(whose name is perpetdated in 
the Barents Sea), who gave the 
islands their name in 1596, map- 
ping and describing them for 
the first time. 


Base for the First Polar Flight 

The first man to fiy to the 
North Pole was Richard Byrd 
in 1926. Before him, however, 
many attempts were made, and 
several flights started from 
Spitsbergen. The northernmost 
point of Spitsbergen which lies 
above 80 degrees latitude north, 
became the classic base for air- 
borne Arctic expeditions. It 
was from here that the courage- 
ous Swedish explorer, Andree 
and his two companions tried to 
reach the North Pole by balloon 
in 1897. 


It was also from Spitsbergen 
that the Amundsen-Elisworth 
flight took off in 1926. They 
came to the 88th paralled but 
had to turn back without reach- 
ing the Pole. One of the mem- 
bers of this expedition was the 
Norwegian, Riiser-Larsen, who 
also navigated the airship Norge 
in 1926 from Spitsbergen across 
the North Pole to Point Barrow, 
Alaska. Even this expedition 
was led by Amundsen and Elis- 
worth, and it made Amundsen 
the first man to reach both 
poles. 

Today the SAS Polar Short- 
Cut between Europe and e 
Far East follows approximately 
the same route. Another pioneer 
ef SAS’ regular Polar services 
was Norwegian-born Bernt Bal- 
chen, who belonged to Norge’s 
ground crew before her start 
from Spitsbergen. 


Coal is the primary reason for 
Spitsbergen’s importance today 
as a desirable and well-coloniz- 
ed group of islands. The islands 
are actually part of the king- 
dom of Norway, but the mine- 
owners, regardiess of their na- 
tional affiliations, have the same 
rights as the Norwegians in 
working their claims, Altoge- 
ther, one million tons of coal 
are wrested from the soil an- 
nually. 

Biggest Real Estate Sale 


Once, Alaska was the land of 
snow, ice and gold, the domain 
of wolves and arctic foxes, faith- 
ful dogteams, and of those 
strongarmed’ men, Jack London 
and Rex Beach. It is an ancient 
Eskimo and Indian territory, 
possibly inhabited before the 
Christian Era, which has been 
mapped, partly by the British 
global explorer, James Cook, 
and partly by Swedes in the 
service of Russia, 


Hundreds of Scandinavian 
place names bear Witness to the 
fact that many of the pioneers 
came from the Nordic countries. 
It was gold that made Alaska a 
flourishing colony, although to- 
day it is mainly copper and 
other ore deposits which are the 
attraction. 


In 1867, the United States 
negotiated what is probably the 
biggest real estate deal in 
modern history—one it has 
never had cause to regret. It 
bought Alaska from Czarist 
Russia for $7,200,000. While it 
is true that the purchase did at 
first provoke a good deal of 


A criticism—many people thought 


Alaska was as worthless as the 
North Pole—the land quickly 
began to yield great mineral 
wealth, and the wisdom of the 
purchase has never since been 
in doubt. 


Today, the annual value of 
the fishing catches along its 
coast alone ig worth more than 
the entire purchase price. 


Mysteries of Inland Ice 


SAS Polar System extends 
over a vast part of the globe. 
The white color used to mark 
out certain patches on the map 
not only indicates. that these 
are snow and ice areas but also 
that these areas are still largely 
unexplored, Typical of the lit- 
tle known parts of the high 
Arctic is the interior of Green- 


= land—the great hump of the ice 
: : cap. 


Today it Is possible to draw 
a map of the ice cap and of 
the land below which would be 
at least approximately accurate, 
Greenland in a way can be com- 
pared to a huge trough, in 
which the ice is the dough 
which here and there seeps out 
over the edges. The ice cap 
arches like a gigantic plastic 
mass from coast to coast, At 
its thickest it is about 11,000 
feet, and at that point the 
ground is depressed 500 feet 
below sea level. If one were 
to imagine that the ice cap 
would melt, the world sea level 
would rise by 20-25 feet. 
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This northern land, with its 
ice-fields, its snow-covered 
mountains and its gigantic 
giaciers, seems to be dead and 
deserted from a height of 
18,000 _—s feet. However, the 
coastal tracts are filled with an 
astonishing amount of life. The 
ice-free margin between the 
Inland Ice and the ocean is 
normally suitable for support- 
ing higher forms of existence 
and it has been conquered and 
made habitable. 

There we find vegetation 
which has been inured to the 
Arctic cold since the ice age; 
animals who, through innumer- 
able generations, have learned 
to withstand the swirling snow- 
storms; people who wage con- 
tinual war against the elements 
but who survive—and thrive. 

Greenland Seal 

A small, white Greenland seal 
has been born. The inhospitable 
Arctic ice is his nursery but, 
because of his thick, soft-as 
down fur, he thrives. His fur- 
coated elegance, however, does 
not last—after three weeks, he 
starts to shed the long white 
hairs. 

The soft fur is not the greatest 
loss which the baby seal ex- 
periences at the age of three 
weeks. His mother deserts him 
then, enticed away by the love 
calls of the males, 

After his stomach has rum- 
bled for a while, the baby seal 
crawls down into the water to 
search for food. At first, his 
efforts are crowned by any not- 
able success and he frequently 
scrambles back onto the ice to 
see if his mother has returned. 
But, time and again, he is 
forced reluctantly into the 
water until one day he makes 
the surprising discovery that 
sliding into the glittering sea is 
really great fun. At last he 
has become a true inhabitant of 
the Polar Sea. 

Greenland Whale 


ning in ali. directions, then sud- 
denly the ice-sheet is piled up 
in confused and shapeless chaos. 
A massive, shining, dark thing 
rears up through the chasm, 
and a twin spout, a veritable 
geyser, thick as a man’s arm, is 
thrown upward to a height of 
14 or 15 feet. The Greenland 
whale has come up to breathe. 

There he lies, puffing and 
blowing, with his vast body 
measuring nearly 60 feet in 
length clearly visible. Then he 
dives again a hunt for food. 
Although a medium-sized boat 
complete with crew and tackle 
could be contained easily within 
his jaws, the whale is unable to 
swallow so much as a herring. 
His menu consists mostly of fat 
crustaceans swarming in mil 
lions among the ice floes. 

Sailor Goes Ashore 

Despite his smaliness—he Is 
only 10 inches from beak to 
tail—the little Arctic bird, the 
fulmar, locally known as the 
malemuk, is an unexcelled sail- 
or. When the storms scream 
with fury and the raging sea 
churns up white froth, he bobs 
gracefully on the water with 
unconcerned’ elegance. And 
when the Arctic night falls, he 
merely pushes his beak under 
his feathers and sleeps, rocked 
by the violent sea. 

When the malemuk goes 
ashore, as he occasionally does, 
his errand takes him to “the 
singing mountains”—the bird- 
covered mountains from where 
the song of a many-thousand 
voiced choir can always be 
heard. There he takes a wife— 
and soon a new voice is added 
to the cacophony, a voice de- 
manding food, more food, and 
still more food ... ; 

He Knows No Fear 

Stretched out on a rocky 
ridge lies an old walrus bull, 
enjoying his favorite occupation 
—resting. His 2,000 lbs. of blub- 
ber and muscle spread luxuri- 
ously in all directions while he 
scratches his scarred hide with 
his enormous tusks. Anyone 
venturing close to him would be 
able to see the marks of claws 
across his humpy neck—the last 
trace left on earth by a thought- 
less bear to witness his one-time 
existence, And surrounding 
those scars are others, won in 
duels with other walrus bulls. 
Our old battle-axe has seen all 
there is to see up here in the 
Arctic wastes and he has no 
fear of anything. 

Fox and Icebox 

At the approach of the Polar 
winter on Greenland and the 
larger island, one can often 
observe an animal with shining, 
thick, white fur, somewhat 


The thick sheet of ice rum-| © 
bles, cracks spread like light-|” 


edible delicacies in the snow or 
the ground. 

It is the Arctic white fox, a 
Close relation to the blue fox. 
The food he stores in his icebox 
varies considerably; it can be 
white grouse birds’ eggs or lem- 
mings. He scorns nothing that 
can be chewed and digested. He 
intends making use of his pan- 
try when the Arctic winter is 
at its height and all life is ata 
standstill. 


The Polar Bear 


The chill, deserted wilderness 
of ice is the Polar bear’s hunt- 
ing ground. There he wanders 
his solitary way for hundreds 
of miles, sometimes without 
even resting. His pilgrimages 
have a purpose—he is out after 
his favorite dish, tender young 
seals. 

He is an unrivaled hunter. In 
spite of his colossal weight— 
sometimes exceeding 1,200 ‘lbs. 
—he can make his way without 
a sound over the ice. When his 
victim is in sight, he takes cover 
behind the mounds and blocks 
of ice or drags himself forward 
on his belly, his white fur mak- 
ing him almost invisible. There 
are only three dark spots on his 
body capable of revealing his 
presence, the tip of his nose and 
his two eyes. The Eskimos in- 
sist that he can conceal even 
these features—as he wriggles 
toward his prey, he holds one 
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Wild Life in Arctic Circle 


of his great white paws in front 
of his face. 
Seal Hunt in Kayak 

The Eskimo is a past-master 
at hunting the shy Green‘and 
seal. He paddies his kayak sil- 
ently toward the timorous ani- 
mal. If he is really ekilful, 
he can get right up to the seal 
without being detected. 

He sends his harpoon into the 
blubber with a well-directed 
throw. The seal charges off, but 
an inflated bladder fastened to 
the harpoon line holds him in 
check and prevents him from 
diving. The hunter has no dif- 
ficulty In making his catch fast 
providing the harpoon line does 
not catch on the side of the 
kayak and cause it to capsize. 

Built for Cold 

The adult musk ox is the 
animal capable of withstanding 
the fury of an Arctic snowstorm 
without seeking shelter. He is 
protected by his coarse, thick 
fur. The younger animals are 
more sensitive to the climate 
and, to prevent them from freez- 
ing when a storm comes, the 
old bulls in the herd form a 
circle about them with their 
rear ends outward. Behind this 
massive wall of tough fur, the 
young animals are warm and 
guarded. The herd can remain 
in this position for as long as 
the storm lasts, often for days 
at a time, 
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SAS’ Royal 


Denmark’s Crown Jewels, 
Copenhagen's fishwives, famed 
Tivoli Park, and the King’s Pal- 
ace are among the fascinating 
sights within easy walking dis- 
tance for travelers staying at 
Copenhagen’s Royal Hotel next 
year, 


The Royal Hotel—built spect- 
fically for the jet age—was 
opened to Copenhagen visitors 
early in 1960. 

Operated by a Scandinavian 
Airlines System subsidiary 
company, SAS Investment, Inc., 
the “Royar’ has 275 rooms, 
with a total of 475 beds. Each 
room has a private bath, tele 
phone, radio, and _ television 
outlet. The entire building is 
air conditioned. 


With distinctive snack and 
cocktail bars, and a large “Roy- 
al Cuisine” restaurant, the 22- 
floor “skyscraper” hotel is set 
in the very heart of Europe’s 
“Gay Gateway” city. It is close 
to tourist attractions with an 
appeal for every taste and 

ood 


mood, 

One block away from the 
Royal is the celebrated Copen- 
hagen City Hall. Every half 
hour a conducted tour of the 
building gives tourists an op- 
portunity to study it from cel- 
lar to attic. 

Nearby is. the famous Round 


smaller than an ordinary red 
fox, busily engaged in burying 
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Tower, built in the 17th cen- 
tury. It was then the highest 


Royal Hotel in Copenhagen 
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Hotel Close 


To Copenhagen Sights 


point in Copenhagen and used 
as an astronomical observatory. 
Medieval astronomical instru- 
ments may still be seen in their 
original setting. 

A few steps away, nestling 
among the trees of a charming 
park, is Rosenborg Palace, for- 
mer royal residence. The Dan- 
ish Crown Jewels are on view 
here. 

From here, a short walk past 
the statue of Hans Christian 
Andersen, world-beloved Dan- 
ish teller of fairy tales, leads to 
Amalienborg Palace, the pres- 
ent royal residence. 

The center court of this 

alace is open to the public. 
t is a popular spot and 
especially crowded at the time 
of the Changing of the Guard. 
This colorful piece of pageant- 
ry may be. witnessed every day 
at noon when the king is in 
residence. 

Two short blocks away is 
Nyhavn, a street on the water- 
front. Many seamen’s shops 
and cafes lend life and color 
to the quaint houses which re- 
main practically as they were 
when built in the 18th and ear- 
ly 19th centuries, 

Nyhavn _ touches 
square, Kongens 
which the Royal Theater is 
located, On the two stages of 
this theater are presented 
drama, opera and the world- 
famous Royal Danish Ballet, 


on the 
Nytory, on 
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Tourism Booms in Sweden 


Features Picturesque Towns, Magnificent Scenery 


The first British traveler in 
Sweden on record antedates 
both the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce for the United Kinge- 
dom and the Swedish Touris 
Traffic Association by more 
than 400 years. He is George 
North, who in 1561: noted that 
“it is for a trothe reported that 
the inhabitants of Swecia have 
@ wonderful kind of curtyse 
entertainment wyth them.” 


After this initial compliment, 
some later travelers made less 
flattering observations. Crom- 
wells ambassador, Bulstrade 
Whitelocke, found the roads to 
be rough and narrow, the food 
mecnotonous, and the lodgings 
poor, We are keeping our fing- 
ers crossed that there are few 
contemporary visitors who feel 
they have reason to agree with 


Tourism In the modern sense 
is a British invention. Naturally 
the English have had no mono 
poly on travel, German itiner- 
ant apprentices have criss-cross- 
ed rope for hundreds of 
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try, was a thriving 
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HMalsingborg, Sweden, one of the oldest cities im the coun- 


years, the Americans pushed re- 
lentlessly westward across their 
great continent, the Portuguese 
sent ships around the globe. 

But it remained for the “ec- 
centric British” to discover tra- 
vel for travel’s sake, the grand 
tours of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, We are all indebted to 
these undaunted gentlemen, 
who traveled when there were 
no travel associations to offer 
assistance, no conducted tours 
and few hotels, They paved 
the way for the understanding 
of travel as not just a rich 
man’s whim, but as a pheno- 
menon of great economic and 
social import and ultimately a 
force for international wunder- 
standing. 


Tourist Association 


The travel associations in the 
different nations have no doubt 
all had occasion to observe that 
the general understanding of 
the great potentials of travel is 
still far from complete, but it 


can confidently be said that we 
have come a iong way. 

In Sweden, the Swedish Tour- 
ist Traffic Association was 
founded in 1902, Its purpose 
has from the outset been that 
of attracting travelers, from 
abroad, while the Swedish Tour- 
ing Club, 17 years older, has 
concentrated on/ popularizing 
Swedish travel among the 
Swedes and making mountain 
regions and other remote areas 
accessible through  buliding 
tourist stations, establishing 
marked trails, converting old 
buildings into picturesque 
‘youth hostels, and so forth. 
The two organizations have 
supplemented each other and 
cooperated through the years. 


One might perhaps para- 
phrase an old saying to read 
touriam follows the trade,” 
Sweden and Britain have bee 
trading partners for 300 years, 
and the intensification of this 
development led in 1807 to the 
founding of the Swedish Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. For 50 years the 
Chamber has not only served 
commercial interests but also 
acted as an agency disseminat- 
ing information about Sweden, 
creating an interest in our 
country which in innumerable 
cases has led to travel. 


However, it was obvious from 
the beginning that in order to 
do its job properly, the Swedish 
Tourist Traffic Association had 
to establish its own offices 
abroad. One of the first, the 
Swedish Travel Bureau in Lon- 
don, was opened in 1920. Here 
as well as in some other coun- 
tries, the Association and the 
Swedish State Rallways have 
found it-mutually advantageous 
to join forces. One hand, so 
to speak, promotes travel to 
Sweden, while the other handles 
the practical travel arrange- 
ments. The first fruite of this 
collaboration were not late in 
appearing; in 1926, for instance, 
about 4,000 British ‘tourists 
visited Sweden, a figure which 
at that time was considered pro- 
mising. 


Travel Facilities 


But it should be compared 
with the estimated for 
1956, 56,000 Britons, to the 
proper perspective of ex- 
traordinary development that 
has taken place. ouristically 
speaking, Sweden has been put 
on the map. Naturally we do 
not claim to have more than 
helped to a certain extent in 
bringing about these results. In 
part they reflect a worldwide 

henomenon, that international 

ease in exchange of trayel- 
- which is one of the optimis- 
signs on the yp et ope 
scene. To a very definite ex- 
tent they are due to increased 


ee. 


travel facilities and the efficient om 


promotion carried out by the 
transportation companies. 


The fine Swedish Lioyd liners "2 


now plying the waves between 
Tilbury and Gothenburg, rank 
among the most comfortable 
you could find. The Swedish 
airline, ABA, inaugurated the 


first direct London-Stockholm * 


route in 1937, but the service Us 
it could offer, excellent for its 9F 


time, is naturally far surpassed & 
Scandinavian Air @ 


by today’s 
lines System and British Euro- 
pean Airways. And if you aré 
wary both of the North Sea 
and the air, you can even go by 
direct train via Hoek van Hol- 
land with only two short ferry 
crossings. 


At the same time,” what is 


technically known as the “tra- ry tn 


vel pliant” has in Sweden been 
vastly improved. Express trains 
have reduced travel times be- 
tween, for instance, Stockholm 


and Gothenburg by almost 50 ~~ 


r cent. Ambassador White 


k’s complaint has finally pro- 


duced results, and today’s Swed- a 


ish highways are entirely satis- 


factory and even approaching ee 


an excellent standard, which 
we hope soon will become uni- 
form. Air routes link principal 
cities and tourist areas. 


Hotel Situation 


A wide variety of sight-seeing 
tours are available, ranging 
from one-hour excursions to the 
Sday de luxe “Sunlit Nights 
Land Cruise.” Restaurants have 
learned to cater to foreign taste 
and are now even prepared to 
serve orange juice for breakfast, 
unheard of in Sweden before 
the coming of tourism. Caba- 
rets are back, with top enter- 
tainers adding luster to the 
night life. “ 

The hotel situation is, ad- 
mittedly, somewhat more pro- 
bilematic, and early reservations 
are still very much advisable. 
The difficulties should, how- 
ever, not be exaggerated; there 
is still no record of a tourist in 
Stockholm having to spend the 
night on a park bench. The 

show that there is con- 


siderable development also on 


this front. We are now receiv- 
ing—and ting—close 
to half a mill non-Scandina- 
vian tourists per year, as com- 
pared with a little more than 
100,000 before the war. 

New socalled motels are 
proving to be highly popular in 
this motorized nation, a con 
widerable number of tourist 
Hotels have been built in the 
mountain 
years, and aiso in 
which of course is the primary 


bottleneck, hotels 
are in the planning or con 
struction stage. 
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& Japonese style Rooms 
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The Midnight Sun, one of the great natural wonders to be seen in northern Sweden 


facilities and other physical re- 
quirements are of course not 
sufficient inducement to visit a 
country. Why, then, do Brit- 
ish tourists come to Sweden? 
What have we got to offer 
them? 


First, and to many people 
foremost, an abundance of ex- 
ceedingly varied scenic beauty. 
In the north, there is the re- 
gion of the Midnight Sun, a 
land of mountains, tundra, 
lakes, moors and forests, The 
sun shines from the end of May 
to the middle of July without 
setting, and it is literally true 
that vegetables grow inches in 
a-single day. 

One of Sweden's major resort 
centers is located near the Nor- 
wegian border, the Abisko area. 
On treks or skiing trips one 
often has a chance to meet the 
nomad Lapps with their huge 
herds of reindeer, 


The great mountain and for- 
est region continues more than 
half the length of Sweden, in- 
cluding the favorite winter re- 
sort areas of Jamtiand, such as 
Are and Storlien. Somewhat 
farther south lies Dalarna, for 
many years the first choice for 
travelers in quest of “pictures- 
que” and romantic scenery. The 
novels of Selma Lagerlof have 
earned many friends for the 
province of Varmiand; of its 
lakes and river valleys, wooded 
hills and white manor houses 
many a visitor has a mental 
picture in advance. 


For those who would like a 
good, long look at Sweden's 
Lake District, the Gota Canal, 
one of our oldest tourist attrac- 
tions, offers the opportunity for 
a leisurely, three-day trip from 
Gothenburg to Stockholm. 
Among the many interesting 
ports of call is Vadstena on 
Lake Vattern, the city of one 
of the most impressive figures 
of the Middle Ages, St. Bridget, 
who herself designed the ex- 
quisite Blue Church. The Isle 
of Gotland in the Baltic Sea 
vies with this region in historic 
interest. 


Visby’s great city wall, the 
impressive ruins and the many 
fine country churches are evi- 
dence of a flowering medieval 
culture. Visby, one of the key 
cities of the Hanseatic League, 
was then for centuries the hub 
of European trade with Russia. 


The emphasis on Sweden's 
seaborne trade has, of course, 
long ago shifted from the Baltic 
to the Atlantic. Gothenburg, 
the gateway to the West, has 
all the characteristics of a 
major port, but for all the bust- 
ling activity has managed to 
retain the charm of a much 
smaller city. The rock-bound 
archipelago of the west coast, 
north of Gothenburg, offers Op- 
portunities for excellent, salt- 
water bathing and yachting. 


In the so-called Glassworks 
District in southeastern Sweden, 
we find literally dozens of small 
glassworks. Among them are 
names such as Kosta, Orrefors 
and Strombergshyttan, which 
are represented in museums the 
world over. 


Skane, in the extreme south, 
is the traditional “chateau coun- 
try.” Copy writers have wax- 
ed lyrical describing its old, ivy- 
covered castles, its charming old 


towns, rolling plains, beech- 
woods, attractive seaside re 
sorts. 

‘And finally in this thumb- 


Nail sketch of Sweden we get 
to Stockholm, which very like- 
ly ranks first in many travelers’ 
experience of our country. A. 
happy blend of the modern and 
the very old, it owes its attrac- 
tiveness primarily to its remark+ 
able location as truly a city 
on the water—a jewel, some 
one has said, in an exquisite 
setting. 


Travel for Purpose 


‘The trend In modern tourism 
—and a most laudable trend it 
is—away from mere rubber- 
necking, as the American call it, 
and toward travel for a purpose. 
Sweden is fortunate in that 
most of its provinces in addl- 
tion to sight-seeing offer worth- 
while and interesting things to 


do. 

Watching “beauty in the mak- 
ing,” for instance, is not limit- 
ed to the glassworks. Else- 
where in the country, there are 
firms producing almost equally 


famed ceramics, furniture, tex- 
tiles, stainless steel. The handi- 
craft movement remains strong, 
with nearly every district pro- 
ducing itg distinctive peasant- 
woven textiles and ornamental 
souvenirs. To many visitors, 
shopping is no doubt at the to 
of the list of Swedish travel 
ventures, 


Sweden has earned a reputa- 
tion for sober thinking and bal 
anced efforts in such controv- 
ersial fields as social welfare, 
labor legisiation and coopera- 
tive enterprise. For those in- 
terested in this type of prob- 
lems, study visits and informal 


meetings are easily arranged, 
adding considerably to the va- 
lue the trip. 


The Swedish development 
from Widespread poverty 100 
years ago to the present high 
standard of living constitutes 
material for absorbing and 
thought-provoking study. It 
may be illustrated for instance 
by visit to the great iron ore 
mine at Kiruna, to paper and 
pulp milis, to wer plants, 
steel mills and shipyards, 

Through contacts arranged 
by the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce for the United King- 
dom, the General Export Asso- 
ciation or the Stockholm Cham- 
ber of Commerce businessmen 
can get into touch with indus 
tries special interest to them, 
and thas combine business and 
pleasure in a Swedish holiday. 


Those looking for a quiet 
spot for a family holiday, with- 
out the paraphernalia of or- 
ganized entertainment, have a 
number of attractive resorts 
along the western and southern 
and in 


among. They 

from “back-to-nature” primi- 
tiveness to more sophisticated 
places, with facilities for ten- 
nis, golf and other gentieman- 
ly pastimes. Skiing enthusiasts 
are miss a very good bet if 
they, fail explore the Swe. 
dish mountains. Since skiing 
is probably the most popular 
sport in Sweden, there is also 
every Opportunity at the win- 
ter resorts of really getting to 
know Swedish young people 
with similar interests, 


Annual Events 


Sweden is, you might say, 
tradition-conscious. A country 
Christmas in Sweden is an ex- 
perience no one is likely to 


forget, student merry-making 
in the old college towns of U 
sala and Lu on Walpu 


Night is a time when every 
one who has two legs and is 
able to stand on them takes 
part in the dancing around the 
maypole. 

Adding to this cycle of an- 
nual events, the Swedish Tour- 
ist Traffic Association has in 
recent years taken the initiative 
fof. two more which should be 
of special. interest to visitors 
from abroad. One is the Stock- 
holm Festival of Music Drama 
and Ballet in early June, Ee 
sented by outstanding Swedish 
stage talent and guest artists, 
in 1956 including the BBC Or- 
chestra conducted by Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent. Traditional high- 
lights of the Festival are the 
performances of 18th century 
operas in the unique Drottnin- 
gholm Court Theater. 


The other new event is the 
Scandinavian Design Cavalcade 
in September, a time when in 
all four. Seandinavian capitals 
the designers and manufactur- 
ers make a special effort to 
present their best and newest 
products as attractively as pos- 
sible in shops and exhibitions. 


Another recent initiative by 
the Association also worthy of 
mention is the “Sweden at 
Home” program. Still in its 
infancy it is growing in propor- 
tions every year, and the ulti- 
mate aim is that every visitor 
to our shores should have the 
opportunity, if he so chooses, 
to be the guest of a Swedish 
family with similar background 
or interests. 


In these and various other 
ways, we are trying to live up 
to the words of old George 
North, words which might well 
be adopted as the motto of all 
the travel associations of the 
world: “What greater honor 
ean one do to his country, than 
in being to a stranger friendly?” 


Alaska Flight Shows _ 


Alaska, 49th among the Unit- 
ed States and twice as large as 
Texas, was one of the best real- 
estate bargains in history: the 
purchase price in 1867, was two 
cents an acre. 


The huge peninsula is now 
linked with Europe by nonstop 
SAS flights between Anchorage 
ced Copenhagen over the North 


On May 15, Scandinavian Alir- 
lines System inaugurated Cara- 
velle jet service between Copen- 
hagen and major cities in Eur-. 
ope and the Middle East. The 
airline’s pure jet network of 24 
cities in 17 countries has thus 
become the largest in the world. 

This means that Alaska can 
be reached from any major 
point in Europe or the Middle 
East in less than a day's travel- 
ing. By contrast, it took Roald 
Amundsen three years to com- 
plete the world’s first northwest 
passage, ending in 1906, from 
Norway to Nome, Alaska. 

Alaskan ties with Scandinavia 
date back all the time to 1741, 
when the country was discover- 
ed by Vitus Bering, a Dane. To- 
day, Scandinavian languages 
may be heard in many Alaskan 
fishing ports. 

Passengers on SAS DC7Cs 
coming in from Europe see a 
fascinating cross section of 
Alaska scenery—the flat tundra 
rising slowly from the Arctic 
Ocean, the towering Brooks 
Range, the wooded Yukon River 
Valley and, to the right of the 
flight path, 20,300-foot Mount 
McKinley—before landing in 
Anchorage. 

As late as 1915, Anchorage 
was littie more than a tent 
town, Today it is a modern city 
with all the trappings of the 
20th century, up to and includ- 
ing Cadillacs, neon signs and 
parking meters. 

The story is typical of 
Alaska’s progress during this 
century, which culminated with 
its acceptance into the family 
of States in 1958. 

Yet much remains of tradi- 
tional Alaska. Traces of Rus- 
sian culture can still be seen 
in architecture, language, names 
and religion where the Russians 
made their first settlements, at 
Kodiak and Sitka. 

The totem poles in southeast 


4 Alaska are mysterious symbols 


of a primitive civilization, and 
jerry-built ghost towns with 
their false-fronted buildings re- 
call the days of the pioneer 
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Many Scenic Wonders 


“sourdoughs” and the Gold 
Anchorage is an ideal starting 
laska. 


t for air tours of 

airplane, as a matter of 
fact, means more to Alaska than 
to any other country. It has 
solved the state’s biggest prob- 
lem: its geography, 

In thfs land of close to 600,000 
square miles with less than 
5,000 highway miles, air trans- 
portation has become a_ vital 
life line, reducing the dog team 
to obsolescence and linking hun- 
dreds of isolate communities. 

Available air tours from An- 
chorage include trips to Pribilof 
Island in Bering Straits, where 
millions of fur seals spend the 
summer months watched over 
by huge “beach master” seals, 
and to Kodiak Island, where 
sportsmen come from all over 
the world in quest of the enor- 
mous Kodiak bear. 

Other absorbing side trips 
are to Katamai National Monu- 
ment, where the eruption of 
volcano Mt. Matamai in 1912 
created the Valley of 10,000 
Smokes, and to Mt. McKinley 
National Park, where some 35 
different kinds of animals such 
as caribou, moose, grizzly bear, 
wolverine and mink and more 
than 100 species of birds live in 
protected liberty. 

In Fairbanks, Alaska’s second 
largest city, ll-story apartment 
buildings dwarf the pioneer 
cabins, but miners and trappers 
still come to this town for sup- 
plies. At the nearly gold fleids, 
visitors may see how the yellow 
metal is nowadays 
with huge dredges. 

Fairbanks is the _ starting 
point for air tours to the west- 
ern and northern coasts of 
Alaska. Kotzebue, for instance, 
has a summer population of 
about 1,000 Eskimos. On a 
typical trip, visitors can watch 
ivory carvers, eat reindeer steak, 
see Eskimo dancing and Dilan- 
ket tossing and take a ride in 
an “oomiak”"—walrus-skin boat. 

Fishing and hunting enthusi- 
asts have unequalled opportuni- 
ties for practicing their favorite 
sports in Alaska. The rivers 
teem with brook trout, lake 
trout, and the famous fighting 
graviing. 

Game is abundant, and in- 
cludes the finest trophy—and 
one of the most difficult to get 
~—in North America: the 200- 
re Dall Sheep of the Alaska 

, the only wild white 
sheep in existence. 
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is a favorite Eskimo sport. 


Visitors to Alaska flying Scandinayian Airlines System's top- 
of-the-world route from Europe will find this among the en- 


tertaining highlights of their visit to the 49th State. 


commended: reindeer steak, 


“oomiak"—a walrus-skin boat. 


Also re- 


o dancing, and a ride im an 
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Ballet in Denmark 


_ Boasts Long and Glorious Tradition at Royal Theater 


By SVEND KRAGH-JACOBSEN 


Ballet in Denmark is an old 
art, but it is only in the last 
decade that the renown of Dan- 
ish ballet ‘has spread abroad, 
making indeed the Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet in Copenhagen one of 
the companies in the interna- 
tional theater to reckon with. 
Previously, of course, individu- 
al dancers had made names for 
themselves outside the kingdom, 
where ballet has been one of 
the prized arts at the Royal 
_ Theater, the Danish national 
theater In Copenhagen, for two 
centuries. 


But these were only stray 
messengers. testifying that this 
most. international of theater 
_ arts also flourished in the North, 
. though one of them in the 19th 
« century, Lucile Grahn, rose to 
* puch heights that she vied in 
“the most celebrated interna- 
. tienal pas de quatre with the 
regina assoluta of 19th-century 
Dallet, the divine Marie Taglioni. 
From Denmark too, came Ade- 
line Genee- Ishitt, the first great 
ballet name of this century on 
the English stage, but she was 
from first to last an interna- 
tional artist, and, though Dan- 
ish at heart, completely identi- 
fied with British ballet, where 
indeed she has been applauded 
over the years for her great- 
ness and her achievement. 

But if Danish ballet was late 
in winning the international re- 
nown which its greatest master 
yet had dreamed of—for himself 
and his repertory—a century 
ago, in its homeland it can 
look back on a long and gio- 
rious past, even though in art 
the struggle is always for the 
future. Still, the struggle is 
not won without the past, espe- 
cially since the Danish baliet, 
as its particular contribution to 
the international characteristic 
art of ballet today, presents 
both an individual classical re- 
dual style, rooted In the noblest 
traditions of the art. 


Long Tradition 


Danish ballet has experienced 
three flowerings, all associated 
with the national theater in 
Kongens Nytorv, Copenhagen, 
which was opened as long ago 
as 1748, although the present 
headquarters date from 1874. 
Ballet in Denmark means vir- 
tually the Royal Ballet, which 
has long been a State Iinstitu- 
tion though it can still rejoice 
in the monarch’s favor. Few 


crowned heads in recent genera-— 


tions have shown such a lively 
interest in the theatrical arts 
as Denmark’s Frederik 1X and 
his father Christian X; and no 


ballet. So 
two centuries. 

The Danish ballet flows from 
the same sources as the in- 
ternational ballet. Both the 
school comedies and the court 
ballet have contributed their 
mite to the art in which Den- 
' mark can internationally hold 
her own. But the dancing 
school was an importation when 
‘the flowerings were experienced. 
Florentine Vincento Galeotti 
created the first great period 
in the 18th century. His re- 
pertory was intimately connect- 
ed with that given on other 
European ballet stages. Galeot- 
ti became Danish through a 
long lifetime spent in Den- 
mark, and one of his ballets, 
“Amor og Balletmesterens Lun- 
er” (Cupid and the Whims of 


the Ballet Master) is performed 
in. Copenhagen to this day in 
the original form dating from 
its first night in 1786, the only 
work in the international re- 
pertory which has been given 
in unbroken tradition for near- 
ly 175 years. Not even Dau- 
berval's “La fille mal gardee,” 
from the same year, can boast 
of this. 


August Bournonville 


The great romantic period in 
Danish ballet is inseparable 
from the name of the still 
great figure in Danish ballet, 
August Bournonville. His 
father was a French dancer, his 
mother Swedish, but he him- 
self was born in Copenhagen 
1805 and died there in 1879. In 
his busy and ambitious life 
he achieved most of the objects 
he had set himself. But the 
greatest part of his achieve- 
ment is the fact that it was on 
the foundations of his school 
and his works that the Royal 
Danish Ballet, a good century 
after his peak period, achieved 
fulfilmerit of his most ardent 
desires and perpetual dream— 
international recognition of the 
art which, in his father’s words, 
he called “la carriere, la plus 
giorieuse du monde.” 


Bournonville was one of the 
intellectual leaders in ballet 
history, a man in stimujating 
intercourse with the outstand- 
ing contemporary Danes from 
Hans Christian Andersen to 
Bertel Thorvalidsen, both of 
whose works are reflected in 
his ballets. As a dancer and 
theater artist he knew from 
his earliest youth that the art 
had to be learned from its best 
masters, and he became a pupil 
of Auguste Vestris in Paris, 
indeed one of his best. 


Bournonville not only learned 
but adopted the pure classical 
French style of dancing which 
created the golden age of great 
dancers in Paris, before the 
ballerinas of romanticism stole 
the picture and reduced men 
to supporting roles. He ac. 
knowledged his debt as a pu- 
pil of the French but created 
his own repertory ‘In Copenha- 
gen, always up to date in 
choice of theme, ever true to 
classical dance is elaboration. 
He made ballet in Denmark 
an art respected by the most 
discriminating, not merely the 
gallant; and he won for ballet 
dancers esteem and status as 
respectable members of society. 


In his works he depicted both 
the history of Denmark and 
day-to-day events, was inspired 
by legend and, perhaps most of 
all, by popular life in the color. 


the ful nations which he visited. 


Of more than 50 works almost 
a dozen are still full of life; 
naive in their morals a 
but never in their dancing. e 
disdained empty brilliance, but 
was adept at exploiting his 
available personnel in great star 
turns and in mimic acting. 


Established Abroad 


On his foundation and in his 
organization Danish ballet sur- 
vived periods of weakness to 
blossom once more in the pres- 
ent century, when Harald Lan- 
der understood how to bring 
Danish ballet internationally up 
to date while keeping alive 
Bournonville’s national tradition 
and creating his own 
works. 


Under Lander the fame of 


the Royal Danish, Ballet an 
to be established abroad, but 
World War II shut us off once 
more and it was not until he 
had left and was permanently 
engaged at the Paris Opera— 
that the development came 
which has given the Dan- 
ish ballet,an international status 
through its young artists and its 
old repertory. 


Of course, no ballet can be 
content with being a museum, 
and happily the Danish is not. 
Youth is given its chance in 
every field, but since the Land- 
er period the new repertory 
that has made our name has 
been produced by great inter- 
national choreographers in 
guest performances in Copen- 
hagen, though native artists 
have given it the expressions 
with which Danish ballet has 
conquered the world and is still 
maintaining its reputation with 
native and foreign works. 


In 1950 the first Ballet Festi- 
val was held in Copenhagen. 
Year by year since then the 
festival in May has brought ad- 
mirers of the Danish ballet to 
Denmark, while in extensive 
tours the company itself has 
consolidated its reputation in 
guest performances at theaters 
which include Covent Garden 
(1953) and the Metropolitan Op- 
era House (September 1956), 
which was the chief stage of a 
six-week tour of the United 
States. On a smaller Scale Dan- 
ish dancers have been success- 
ful as soloists in foreign com- 
panies or in guest performances 
given by small groups. Two of 
the leading young ballet danc- 
ers in the current international 
repertory are Danes—Tony 
Lander and Erik Bruim., 


Rich Repertory 


What have we to offer the in- 
ternational public which comes 
to Copenhagen from the riches 
of the great ballet centers? A 
classical repertory new to most 
foreign visitors; a corps of danc- 
ers with an appreciable number 
of artists of high artistic quali- 
ty, finally, a good many out- 
standing works from the inter- 
national repertory in produc- 
tions which not only make 
them worth seeing but which 
present them in a new and 
fresh form that puts the Danish 
stamp on international art. 

The classical Danish repertory 
is, first and last, the gay works 
of Bournonville when the best 
Lander ballets are not being 
revived. Although the old mas- 
ter’s “Napoli” is now given by 
ballet companies in other coun- 
tries, none can interpret the 
romantic story or conjure up 
the festival mood for the union 
of Teresina and Gennaro, in the 
famous last act, like the danc- 
ers in Copenhagen, where their 
furious tarantella has been the 
gala performance for genera- 
tions of Danes. 

No romantic work has more 
of the pure poetry of 19th-cen- 
tury dancing than “Sylfiden,” 
Bournonville’s variation of La 
Syiphide”; and his bravura 
steps in the pas de deux of 
Blomsterfesten (The Flower 
Fete) will easily bear compar- 
ison with Petipa’s most cele- 
brated numbers as seen every- 
where. Other works by Bourn- 
onville hold their own well at 
successive festivals, and in them 
one will always experience the 
pure French style of Vestris, 
which has survived for a cen- 
tury in the Bournonville school 
in Copenhagen, while in its 


u 


. a ”" 
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Ballet “ 
Kirsten Simone. 


homeland it scarcely exists. 

The ballet in Copenhagen has 
excellent links with the great 
choreographers of our own 
time, whose works are often 
done in the productions of the 
masters themselves. Fokine liv- 
ed in. Copenhagen and in the 
1920s created the Danish ver- 
sion of “Les Sylphides,” here 
called “Chopiniana,” a work 
still kept pure on the stage. 
Balanchine has worked in Den- 
mark at various times, and here 
his “Apollon Musagetes” stands 
out in the most distinguished 
international company. Massine 
gave us his “Le Beau Danube” 
and Lichine formed “Gradua- 
tion Baill” with a specially gay 
and youthful note for Danish 
dancers; while Jerome Robbin’s 
splendid Fanfare displays hu- 
mor at the Royal Theater that 
no other company has succeed- 
ed in imparting to this master- 
piece. 


A new and original creation 
to the Danish music of Knudage 
Rlisager, Birgit Culberg’s 
““Manerenen” (The Moon 

eindeer), has its intensely per- 
sonal tone and dramatic poetry; 
and John Taras has transposed 
Balanchine’s “Night Shadow” 
for Danish artists, to such effect 
that internationally the produc- 
tion appears as a rebirth of 
this subtle ballet. 


Finally, in Copenhagen Fred- 
rick Ashton created the first 
Western European version of 
Romeo and Juliet as a full- 
length ballet to Prokofiev's 
score, enriching the Danish re- 
pertory with a work that is the 
envy of every great ballet 
theater. 


Galaxy of Dancers 


But what would the works 
be if the performance was not 
equal to them? This is where 
the dancers come in, all of 
them reared at the Royal Thé- 
ater’s own school, which both 
trains them to dance and gives 
them a general education. The 
artists are trained in a theater 
which is the home of drama, 
opera, and ballet, and perhaps 
it is the close association with 
the drama that has helped to 
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give Danish ballet its special 
reputation for great mimic ar- 
tists, Bournonville’s French 
dancing no longer reigns alone; 
the new Russian school has 
long since made its entry. 

The ballet masters. since 
Lander, first Niels Bjorn Larsen 
and now Frank Schaufuss, have 
been responsible for ensuring 
that ag! | discipline is cultivat 
ed, and Vera Volkova has per- 
formed a considerable service 
as the leading teacher in the 
1950s. On the stage a new 
generation grows up when the 
great ones of the older genera- 
tion retire. 

The leading trio of ballerinas 
are in full flower: the sylph 
Margrethe Schanne, the moving 
Juliet Mona Vangsaa, and the 


smiling rhythmical Kirsten 
Ralov; and following on their 
heels is the agile, smiling 


Svanilda of the highly praised 
Danish version of “Coppelia,” 
Inge Sand. 

Next after these four we 


have a suite of fresh young 
dancers who have already made 
their marks: Mette Mollerup, 


Kirsten Simone, Ruth Andersen, 
Kirsten Pedersen, and, the bold- 
est of the youngest generation, 
Ostergaard Petersen. 

On the male side Frank 
Schaufuss the ballet master is 
himself the virile partner; after 
him the repertory is dominated 
by the lyrical Romeo and sur- 
prising Apollo of Henning Kron- 
stam, pursued lately by the 
returned expatriate Flemming 
Flindt as the Rose Spirit and 
Harlequin. Fredbjorn Bjorns- 
son’s fervor, Stanley Williams’ 
nobility, and Verner Andersen's 
assurance each contribute their 
Kjeld 
Noack with manly beauty and 
Niels Kehlet with youthful ar- 
dor add significant details. 


Internationally famous is the 
great mimic artist of the ballet, 
Niels Bjorn Larsen, the incom; 
parable Coppelius who aston- 
ishes from part to part; while 
Sven Erik Jensen's robust 
spirits and Danish good humor 
takes its important place in the 
gallery of characters. Ready 
to follow on is a large and 
rich body of young people, sur- 
rounded by the corps de ballet, 
which on many 


special character. Big soloists 
can be procured by any com- 


pany in the world, provided it} 
can pay the salaries; it is the} 


generally high level that is the 
hallmark of the outstanding bal- 
let company. 


The Royal Danish Ballet is 
one of these few outstanding 
companies. Its reputation is 
created from performance to 
performance by artist after ar- 
tist, Its status in international 
ballet has been reached by way 
of totality, built up In the Roy- 
al Theater on the foundations 
of a fine old theatrical culture 
continuously renewed by fresh 
talents and—we hope—kept con- 
tinually up to date by new and 
valuable works. 
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Everybody likes to shop in a 
foreign city. Even those rare 
women who quite honestly say 
“I hate to shop” when they are 
home—and, yes, even men-—are 
fascinated with the wares they 
see in the shops of other lands. 

Each city, of course, has its 
specialities, things its artisans, 
craftsmen and designers do par- 
ticularly well. But during the 
past few years when more and 
more people have visited the 
Scandinavian countries for the 
first time, Copenhagen has be- 
come a top favorite among the 
shopping centers of Europe. 


The chief reason for this pre- 
ference, according to officials of 
the National Travel Association 
of Denmark, who make it their 
business to follow any and all 
tourist trends, is the fact that 
Copenhagen shops “offer items 
of lasting beauty and quality at 
moderate prices.” 


These same experts on travel, 
and merchants as well, give air 
travel major credit for the in- 
flux of new customers. As one 
association spokesman explains 
it; “The speed of today’s planes 
makes it possible for people 
from all over the world to fly 
to Europe for their two or 
three-week holidays. All want 
. take home gifts and souve- 
nirs. 


“And quite apart from these 
vacationing tourists, an untold 
number of business travelers 
are visiting our Copenhagen 
stores, Sometimes they are in- 
transit passengers. They may 
have arrived, for example, on 
a SAS flight from the Far East 
and have a few hours before 
the departure of their connect- 
ing flight to London or New 
York, or to Paris or Madrid— 
time enough for the half-hour 
drive to the center of the city 
and the shopping section. Or, 
if connections are made within 
an hour or two, there are al- 
ways the branch shops at big, 
comfortable Kastrup Airport 
where a man can buy from a4 
wide assortment ranging from 
Danish candies to jewelry by 
Georg Jensen or a mink scarf.” 


While Copenhagen is best 
know for its porcelain, ceramic 
art and silver, it is fast becom- 
ing famous as the place to buy 
all manner of furnishings for 
the home—things of long-lived 
value and exquisite taste. 
Travelers are also discovering 
that the Danish capital offers 
ultra-smart fashions and wun- 
usual values in furs, especially 
at Bang’s chic shop specializing 
in Danish mink; that its big and 
handsome Magasin du Nord has 
several smaller counterparts 
filled with all sorts of bargains; 
that it has many small shopa 
specializing in all sorts of items, 
including some of the smartest 
lighting fixtures you will find 
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Copenhagen Becomes Shopping 
Mecca for Air Travelers 


anywhere; and a big cocpera- 
tive called the Den Parmanenteé. 
The latter store is near Tivoli 
Gardens and displays and sells 
the works of Danish artists, 
designers and craftsmen, 

Another pleasant surprise to 
all shoppers is Illums Bolighus, 
said to the largest specialty 
shop of its kind in all of Eu- 
rope. Located on Amagertorv, 
the Rue de la Paix of Copen- 
hagen, Illums Bolighus is uni- 
que for a number of rea- 
sons. Although it occupies a 
200-year-old building, it is a 
comparative newcomer on the 
city’s shopping scene. 


According to its Chairman of 
the Board and Managing Direc- 
tor Svend Knudsen, it was 
founded by a group of share- 
holders in 1941 for the express 
purpose of fostering good taste 
in the home. Our guiding 
philosophy,” he says, “is to of- 
fer products of faultless quality 
and honest artistic values at 
reasonable prices.” 


A tour through the store 
proves how closely and success- 
fully the management has ad- 
hered to its basic philosophy, 
For here is a unified, carefully 
coordinated selection of ‘pro- 
ducts for every room in the 
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Hans Christian Andersen's House which contains a collec- 
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home except the kitchen, Every- 
thing is displayed with an eye 
to helping the customer choose 
the right pieces of furniture, 
fabrics for draperies and up- 
holstering, rugs, and all sorts 
of accessories—even pictures. 


Among the specialties of the 
store are handmade furniture, 
stoneware and handpainted fab- 
rics, many in six colors. “Our 
fabrics have only one fault,” 
says Knudsen. “They last too 
long.” As for the stoneware, 
the director of the British 
Museum, after viewing it, said: 
“Nothing like it has been made 
since the Ming Dynasty.” 


The fact that Illums Bolighus 
has furnished numerous Danish 
Embassies and Legations, in- 
cluding Bangkok, Buenos Aires, 
Paris, Moscow, San Francisco 
and New York has done much 
to spread the name and reputa- 
tion of this specialty shop, “As 
a result,” says Knudsen, “we 
are shipping our “merchandise 
to all parts of the world.” 


Other merchants in Copen- 
hagen are equally optimistic. 
All stress the fact that people 
from far-off countries, in ever- 
increasing numbers, are buying 
what they want and not worry- 
ing about weight, 
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tion of books, letters, ‘cuttings, drawings and personel effects 
Hans Christian Andersen. 
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KYOWA HOSE! KOGYO K.K. 
MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS 
OF VARIOUS BAGS 


No. 1, Higashi Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
"™~ Tel: 851-4395/7 
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Complete DOMESTIC and 
WORLDWIDE Travel Service 


* Sightseeing Tours 
* Hotel & 


* Train and 


* Travel, Fire & Auto 


EXPORT & IMPORT 
AIR CARGO & SHIPPING 
CARGO SERVICE 


Fujita Travel Service Co., Ltd 


- ‘TOKYO: Ne. 6, 7-chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuo-ku 
TEL: 571-7318/9, 571-7342, 571-9013, 571-7111/5 (Ext.) 
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Resort Reservations 
Air Tickets, etc. 


Accident Insurance 
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Scrappy Pirates 


Virdon Stars at. Bat, 
Makes Game Saving 
Catch for Pittsburgh 


NEW YORK (AP)—Bill Virdon’s two-run single 
and a spectacular game-saving catch helped the scrappy 
Pittsburgh Pirates square the World Series with a 3-2 
fourth game victory over the New York Yankees Sun- 


day after two crushing defeats. 

Rallying behind the starter- 
relief combination of Vern Law 
ami ElRoy Face which won the 
opener last Wednesday, the 
Pirates clawed at Ralph Terry 
for three big runs in the fifth 
inning, 


of the opener, was re 
tired again in the seventh but 
mot before his double to left 
hed driven in the frst run of 
the Pirate raiiy. 

The fifth game will be play- 
ed at the Yankee Stedium Mon- 
day with Pirate manager Danny 
Murtaugh set to go with Har 
vey Heddix (11-10), a slender 

mound 


choice. 
Manager Casey Stengel of the 
Yankees, kelly will come beck 
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1960 World Series: 
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Pirate Righ 


Edge Yankees 3-2 to Tie Up World Series 
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UPI-Sun Radiophoto 
Pirate Centerfielder Bill Virdon makes a sensational catch of 

a long fly ball hit by Yankee Bob Cerv deep against the right 

centerfield wall in the seventh inning of the fourth World 


Clemente (21) backs 


Orions open play in the Japan 
home, field of the Whales. 


staged at Kawasaki Ball Park, 
is scheduled to get under way 
at 1 p.m. 


Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda 


ball to open the series. 


. The series is the first ever 
for the Taiyo team, a perennial 
cellardwelier which amazec the 
sports world by winning the 
Central title this year under the 
leadership of new pilot Osamu 
Mihara. 


For the Orions, it will be the 
second series—the first since 
w the Pacific League 
crown 10 years ago. 

The series will feature Orion 
bats against Whale pitching. 

The Orions, who have a pow- 
erful array of sluggers, are 
favored to win. 
The Whales, however, are re- 
garded as having a decided 
edge in the mound department 
and are better in base-running. 


The Orions boast the three 
top batters in the Pacific 

in Kihachi Enomoto 
(344), Kenjiro Tamiya (317) 
and Kazuhiro Yamauchi (.313). 


other hand, the 
Whales are deep in good 
moundsmen, including Noboru 
Akiyama (21-10), this year’s 
Most Valuable Player; Gentaro 
Shimada (19-10), who pitched a 
perfect game in August; south- 
paw Masatoshi Gondo (124); 
righthander Masahiko Oishi 
att and lefty Takashi Suzuki 
(5-11). 

The best of the Orions pitch- 
ers is Shoichi Ono, a standout 
im the Pacific League season 
with 32 wins against 11 losses. 
Other Orion hurlers are Katsu- 
mi Nakanishi (16-10), Tomoo 


Mihira (12-10). 


~ Paci fic League Batting Records 


R RBI 2B 38 OR TS SR BR SO AVE. 
Enomoto (D) 133 404 8% 66 178 37 5 we 8S 9 3 
Tamiya (D) Sa 2 ne ee, | a: me || 
Yamauchi (D) 133 488 93 WS 51 31 1 Swe UséklCU aC 
Harimoto «(T) 6 24 48 S6 116 25 3 16 WS YW 2 56 
Kodama (K) 2 46 TW GS 132 29 1 20 223 8 43 47 
Katsuragi (D) 121 455 39 43 134 17 4 5S 17% 7 23 29 
Nomura (Na) 124. 430 66 88 425 21 429 241 8 @& 77 
Moreki (H) a ee oe oe) a ee ee oe) 
Toyoda (Ni) 127 425 7% 87 122 18 4 23 2 lUS8lCUW UC 
Sekine “K) a ee ee oe a. ae a 
Morishita (Na) 1344 306 66 45 139 2 2 § Wek ee Ow Oe 
Busujima (T) 119 406 53 31111 M2 Filet lS OU 
Anabuki (Ma) ee ee a) a ee ee oe). oe. 
Hitomi «Dp m4 7 SD OB 190 27 «2 (68 Oe Cul C48 
Hirose (Na) 126 S81 7) 46 140 24 10 10 214 3 Bl 38 
Ogi “Rb 7™ 34 46 BO 100 19 3 4 137 & 37 57 
Tanaka (H) 125 422 32 582 112 13 8 6 188 3 © 66 
Motoyashiki (3) 117 496 50 25 110 15 4 2 198 @4 26 231 
amateukuri (Ni) 124 445 Gl 329 117 16 8 7 39) 17 SF 587 
Hanta (Re) 123 383 2 Ge 88 25 2 7 2 6UflU US 
Takeshita (K) 122 485 35 48 212 32 3 8 WS 66 LL OSS 
Yanoura (&) i a a ek a o> a a ef] 
Youhitta (T) 190 42 SD a4 TI7 21 #3 8 168 11 SS 110 


Pacific League Club Records 


Final Official Standings—1960 


Na Tr x Go W T Petes 
Nanwati h +4 —— > wre") Be ~ a oe 
Nishitetsa B(*) TOC™*) —— i8(*) 21 1 86138 7 6 538 22) 
Hankyu sor a™ nme = 2 7 1% 65 (6 «(C500 17 
‘Toei 10 12 5 a") -—— 27(°*) 132 S2 2 «00 
Kitten 87 7 ™ mm we 21s > 

‘Lost 48 Se 6 65 


«*) one pie: (**) two 


After the second game, slat- 
ed for Wednesday at Kawasaki, 
the series will shift to Koraku- 
‘en Stadium. Games are sched- 
uled for Korakuen Friday and 
Saturday, and, if necessary, 


Italian Discus 
Star Retires 


MILAN (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Adolfo Consolini, the 43- 
year-old Italian discus 
thrower who read the Olym- 
pic oath at this year’s Olym- 

.in Rome, announced 

is retirement from inter- 

national athietics when the 

two-day Italy-France match 
ended here Saturday. 

Consolini, who captained 
the Italian team, has taken 
part in four Olympiads, 
winning a silver/medal in 
Helsinki in 1952 in addi- 
tion to his 1948 gold medal 
in the London Olympics. 


The Central League champion 
Taiyo Whales and Pacific 
League flag-winning Daimai 


Series today at the. Kawasaki 


The opening game of the best- 
ofseven series, the first to be 


is echeduled to throw the first) 


Wako (13-8), and lefty Haruki 


Whales, Orions Open 
\Japan Series Play 
At Kawasaki Today 


Sunday. If the series go into 
the sixth and seventh games, 
they will be staged at Kawa- 
saki, 

The two teams will start 
ground practice at 10:10 a.m., 
followed by the honoring of the 
Whales, ceremonies to grant 
awards to distinguished players 
and a parade of the two teams 
into the etadium. 

A total of more than 4,000 
tickets will be sold—a certain 
number of reserved infield 
tickets, 1,000 infield § stand 
tickets and 3,000 outfield tickets. 


Champ Kobayashi 
Decisions Nagata 


Hisao Kobayashi, 22-year-old 
Orient featherweight champion, 
last night defeated Kozo Nagata 
by a unanimous decision in a 
nontitle 10-round bout at Ko- 
rakuen Gymnasium in Tokyo. 


Nagata is ranked second in 


‘the local bantamweight class. 


It was the first bout for Ko- 
bayashi in five months, who has 
been out the ring since May. 
He defended his Orient title 
against four challengers from 
the Philippines and Thailand in 
the past two years since he 
clinched the crown. He report- 


edly was in a slump. 


Yesterday, Kobayashi weighed 
in at 129 lbs. and Nagata at 
126%. . 

Referee Kuniharu Hayashi 
scored the ht 50-43, judges 
Koshiro Abe, » Ko Toyama, 
49-44, all in favor of the c p. 

The Ja Times scored the 


bout at 49-45, also in favor of 
Kobayashi. 


~ Rained Out 
The third Asian tennis cham- 
pionships, scheduled to be held 
at the National Tennis Courts 
in Aoyama yesterday, were 
rained out. 


Today's Sports 
With TV Programs 


Pre Baseball—Japan Series, 
first day. 1 p.m. Kawasaki Sta- 
dium (TV Ch. 6, 


Ppionships, 3rd day, 9 a.m., 
and Gakushuin University Courts; 
3rd Asian Championships, (soft- 
ball), Sth day, 9 a.m., National 
Courts. Shooting—Japan. pistol 
championship, Fukagawa. Horse. 


Racing—Funabashi Races, second 


CHINATOWN MAIN ST 
YOKOHAMA 


SPACHETTI—PIZZA 
STEAKS—SEAFOOD 
BREAKFAST 
ANY OLD TIME 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


78 
tes; Cr") Sour Gee. 


Featuring succulent BEEF 
especially daily-shipped from Kobe. 
Service by waitresses in Silk Kimono, 
RESTAURANT with COZY BAR 
: % « ‘i > : 
Silk Center, Yokohama | 


— 
| : Reservation: Tel: 64-0407 5 


TT o.m.—10 p.m. 
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Bombers Now | 
Only 9-5 Pick 
To Win Series 


NEW YORK (UPI)—The 
New York Yankees were 
favored at only 9-5 Sunday 
night to win the World 
Series, after the Pittsburgh 
Pirates’ 3-2 victory Sunday 
had squared the classic at 
two games each. 

Before the start of Sun- 
day's game, the Yankees 
had been such prohibitive 
favorites that many book- 
makers had taken the Series 
“off the board,” and the- 
man-to-man betting price 
was &1. 

Sunday night the book- 
makers’ range for the Series 
was 8% (5)9% (5). 

For Monday's fifth game 
of the series, at Yankee 
Stadium, the Yankees are 
man-to-man favorites at 8-5, 
on a range of 7% (5)- 
8% (5). 


Promising 


Athletes to 
Be Recruited 


The Defense Board: is plan- 
| ning to recruit athletes of Olym- 
| pic caliber and polish them into 
top-notch contestants by 1964, 
the year the Olympics will be 
| held in Tokyo. ; 

The prospective gold-medal 
winners will be rounded up by 
scou from among the na- 
tion’s junior and senior high 
schools and trained by the Self- 
Defense Forces’ physical edu- 
cation school to be established 
in Narashino City, Chiba Pre- 
fecture. 

The Defense Board says it 
had neglected the physical 
training of members of the Self- 
Defense Forces up to now, be- 
ing preoccupied with the 
strengthening of the structure 
of the forces founded 10 years | 


It now plans to embark on 
an extensive physical educa- 
tion program for the Land, Air 
and Maritime Self-Defense 
Forces, 


KRACBeats YCAC 
In Baseball but 
Loses in Tennis 


By BUCKY HARRISS 

In interport matches played in 
Yokohama over the weekend, 
the Kobe Regatta and Athietic 
Club registered victories in 
baseball and softball. The Yoko- 
hama Country and Athietic 
Club, however, prevented Kobe 
from making a clean sweep by 
taking the tennis interport. 

In the baseball series, the 
KRAC eked out a 1 to 0 win in 
the opener on Saturday but the 
home team unleashed their 
vaunted power to hammer out 
a 8 to 0 triumph in the night 
eap. The KRAC retained the in- 
terport trophy by taking the de- 
ciding game on Sunday by a 2 
to 1 score. With the exception 
of the second game it was a 
pichers battle between T. Tsvu- 
jita of Kobe and Harry, Winston 
of the home team. The KRAC 
hurler was credited with two 
wins against one loss and in the 
first and third games had the 
YCAC batters completely sub- 
dued. 

Winston, the Yokohama right- 
hander, worked in = , ber 
games and gave up only 
besides striking out 37 KRAC 
batters. He issued only one 
walk, 

On Sunday, the more experi- 
enced KRAC softball team had 
little difficulty in defeating the 
YCAC by a 18 to 5 score. The 
Kobe captain, Dave Beere, was 
the winning pitcher. The YCAC 
tennis team, captained by Don 
Brown, won its first victory in 


four years of interport play by 
overpowering Ko by 21 
matc to 8. 


Nat’l Hockey Results 
By United Press International 

Boston 4 Montreal 4 (tie). 

Detroit 3 Toronto 3 (tie). 


Chicago 3 New York 2. 


Moss Beats 
Brabham in 


Road Event 


WATKINS GLEN, N.Y. (UPT) 
—Britain’s Stirling Moss smash- 
ed two course records and nip- 
oo world champion Jack Brab- 

am in a tingling duel Sunday 
to win his second straight 230- 
mile International Formula 
Libre road race. 

The 32-year-old Moss boomed 
his Lotus Formula 1 around the 
2.3-mile Watkins Gien Grand 
Prix circuit in an average speed 
of 105.8 miles per hour to shat- 
ter the old mark of 97.7 mph 
set by Sweden's Joachim Bon- 
nier in the first Libre in 1958. 
Moss, who toured the 100-lap 
event in 2.10:22, aleo broke Bon- 
nier’s lap record of 108 mph 
with a 109 mph clocking on the 
52nd and 59th laps. 

Moss" margin of victory in the 
third annual Libre was 300 feet 
over Brabham, of Surrey, Eng- 
land, and Australia. Moss, who 
won $2,000 for first place, was 
mobbed for two hours after the 
race by autograph seekers and 
well wishers. 

Brabham, once again driving 
a Cooper Climax, also eclipsed 
Bonnier’s 1958 efforts. Streak- 
ing around the slopping track in 
2.10:29, Brabham averaged 105.78 
mph and completed one lap at 
108.3 mph. 

A crowd of 16,000 turned out 
to watch the race in which only 
13 of the 18 ‘starters finished 
the tour. 

England's Roy Salvadori, a 
member of the Ecurie Ecosse 
racing team of Scotland, piloted 
a Cooper Monaco to third place. 

Salvadori finished 91 laps and 
Was awarded third over Bon- 
— who bowed out after 90 
aps. 

Bonnier, a contender until the 
47th lap when his Formula 1 
Cooper developed gear-box trou- 
ble, pushed his car over the 
finish line to take fourth and 
received a fine ovation. 

Francis - Bardley, Toronto, 
Canada, earned fifth place in a 
Porsche. 

The lone American to show 
well was Paul O'Shea, a Holly- 
wood, Calif., nightclub owner. 
O’Shea, the other half of the 
Ecurle Ecosse racing duo, man- 
aged seventh place after com- 


NEW YORK (AP)—The de- 
fending champion Baltimore 
Colts went down to their first 
defeat of the National Footbal! 
League season Sunday, while 
the New York Giants moved 
into the lead with a 34 record, 

The Green Bay Packers cut 
down the Colts, 35-21, and now 
there are no fewer than four 
clubs—Baltimore, Green Bay, 
Chicago and San Francisco— 
tied for first place in the West- 
ern Division. 


The Giants edged the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, 19-17. The New 
Yorkers and the Cleveland 
Browns, who were idle, remain 
the only undefeated teams in 
the league. The Browns have 
won two games and they run 
1-2 in the Eastern Division. 

Chicago defeated Los Angeles 
34-27 and San Francisco defeat- 
ed Detroit 14-10 to keep a share 
of the top rung in the Western 
Division. 

The Philadelphia Eagles top- 
pled the St. Louis Cards, 31-27, 
to pull into third place in the 
Eastern Division, while the 
Washington Redskins won their 
first game, a 26-14 decision over 
the winless Dallas Cowboys. 

In the American Football 
League, the Houston Oilers mov- 
ed to the top of the Eastern 
Division with a 27-21 triumph 
over the New York Titans, and 
the Oakland Raiders nipped the 
Dallas Texans, 20-19 in the only 
games scheduled. 

The Colts had no one to 
blame for their defeat but therm- 
selves. The Packers turned two 
pass interceptions by Hank 
Gremminger and a pair of fum- 
ble recoveries into touchdowns. 
Johnny Unitas, the Colts’ quar- 
terback, extended his streak of 
throwing at least one touch- 
down pass a game to 40 when 
he connected with a one-yard 
pass to Alex Hawkins in the 
closing minutes. 

Veteran Charley Conerly, who 
sat on the bench for almost 
three quarters, turned almost 
certain defeat into victory for 
the Giants. Trailing 17-:2 with 
two minutes to go and the 
Giants in possession of the ball 
on their own 22, Conerly con- 
nected with Kyle Rote on a 34- 
yard pass on the fourth down. 


pleting 87 laps in a D Jaguar. 


Rote lateralied to Bob Schnel- 


By IS 
Front-running Guest House 
Restaurant goes into action this 
week in the Tuesday 850 open 
league with a me 
over second-place Pennzoil and 
General Bowling. Guest 
House, paced by P. Churit who 
rolled the evening high series 
of 607 (223), shut out the Coca- 
Cola team last week. 


Pennzoil, by winning two 
games from Goodyear Tires, 
overhauled General Bowli 
which lost a pair to Mampe 
Hotel thanks to Stan Yoshi- 
naka’s 558 (212). In a battle of 
restaurants, Nicola’s 
dumped Manos Piroshkjes 2 
games to one. The Availabies 
took two from the Trans-Asia 
Engineers. 


Standings 
wt 
Guest House Rest. .... 22-8 . 
ee . is crarivasrsee 19-11 
General Bowling ...... 19-11 
Nicola’s Pizza Hs. .... 16-14 
Avallables ......sesss «» 84-16 
Coca-Cola eeeeeeeeee . 1346-164 
Manos Rest. ....... eone 22-87 
Goodyear Tires ....... » 13-17 
Mampei Hotel ......... 11-19 
Trans-Asia .......««««> « 8%@-20% 
The Tokyo 875 Thursday 


handicap was bunched up last 
week as the Tailors of Thomas 
Koo, helped by Galloway's 565, 
took three points from Yama- 
kichi Securities. The loss drop- 
ped Yamakichi into a tie for 
second with the Tailcrs! Nicola’s 
Pizza House moved to the fore 
by taking three ; ints over 
Coca-Cola. 


In other contests the Insur- 
ance Company of No th America 
won three points from Team 
No. 2 Date’s 574 (213) was 
wasted as his Goodyear Tires 
team was shut out by Sapporo 


‘Bowling in Tokyo | 


SLUTSKY 


Beer. New Cosmo split a pair 
with Italian Corner House Re- 
staurant. T. Iwagami of Sap- 
poro rolled a 550 and Tako Sera 
of New Cosmo paced his team 
with 573 (202). 


Standings 

wte_. 

Nicole’s Pizza Hs. ....... o se 
Thomas Koo Tailors ...... 13- 7 
Yamakichi ties ..... 13-7 
rance Co. of No. Am... 12- 8 
Sapporo beadodecceécn OG 
Dy. SE bch ccadnanoeane 10-10 
Coca Cola . ésoccs Sekt 
Goodyear Tires ........... —— | 
Italian Corner Hs. Rest. .. 5-15 
Wy Dk It caches bencuetaee 4-16 


The Saints proved mortal as 
they suffered their first white- 
washing at the hands of the 
Guest House Restaurant team 
in last Friday’s 875 open league. 
Tom Uehara’s fine 58fr (224, 
203) and his teammates’ steady 
bowling enabled them to turn 
in this feat. 

The reawakened VFW Yoko 
hama team rallied to take two 

mes from Brunswick. Nicola’s 

igzza House stayed in third 
ition by taki two from 
irsch’s Hotshots despite a res- 


pectable 555 by Kado. Schlitz 
Beer, hel by Tako Iwa- 
gami'’s (201), moved into 


4th place by shutting out Team 
No. 3. Toho Motors, thanks to 
Max Roman's 561 (215), took 
two points from Team No. 7. 


, Standings 
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DefendingChampion 
Colt Eleven Downed 


ker, who got to the Steelers’ 44. 
Then the 39-year-old Conerly hit 
Frank Gifford with a 44-yard 
scoring pass. ) 

The 49ers just got in under 
the wire when John Brodie tos- 
sed an 18-yard touchdown pass 
to E. C, Owens as the final gun 
sounded. 

The Eagles also had to come 
from behind in the final quar- 
ter. Quarterback Norm Van 
Brocklin moved his elub 73 
yards, then hit Tommy Mce- 
Donald with the winning 11-yard 
pass in the end zone. 

Raiph Guglielmi, just back 
from the injury list, passed for 
one touchdown and set up an- 
other in Washington's triumph. 
Rookie Bob Khayat kicked four 
field goals. 

The Titans were leading 14-13, 
at the half, but the Oilers came 
back with two second-half touch- 
downs on a blocked field goal 
attempt and a fumble recovery 
to wrap it up. Billy Cannon, 


his first touchdown in eight 
games as a pro for the Ollers. 


Cause of Death 
Unknown of Pro 
Football Player 


HOUSTON, Tex. (AP)—How- 


ard Glenn, 25, a football player 
for the New York Titans, died 
in a Houston hospital Sunday 
night. 

The cause of death was not 
known and a doctor who at- 
tempted to treat Glenn said an 
autopsy will be necessary before 
it can be learned. 

The doctor said Glenn was 
not injured in the game. His 
death is the first in the new 
American Football League. 


Glenn, a Negro from Van- 
couver, Wash. was taken to 
Hermann Hospital here shortiy 
after the New York-Houston 
Oller football game. He was 
pronounced dead at 6:10 p.m. 


Dr. Franklin M. Rivers said 
Glenn was not hurt in the game, 
or at least was not hurt serious- 
ly enough to be noticed. 

The doctor said Glenn return- 
ed to the bench after a series 
of plays and said he felt tired. 


He was sent to the dressing 
room, the doctor said, and 
showered, took some salt pilis 
and drank a soft drink. 


Later, Rivers said, Glenn be- 
came belligerent and wanted to 
fight. . He became hysterical 
and went into a stupor, the doc- 
tor said, 

“He never came out of the 
stupor,” Rivers said. 


prostration,” he said. “It was 
not the usual signs of heat ex- 
haustion.” 

Houston had a high tempera- 
ture of 91 degrees (F) Sufiday. 

Glenn was listed on Sunday's 
game roster as an offensive 
guard. He did not start al- 
though he did play. 

Glenn weighed 354 pounds. 


Canadiens Tie 
Boston Sextet 


BOSTON (AP) — Dickie 
Moore’s second goal of the 
game, only 74 seconds from ‘the 
finish, brought Montreal a 4-4 
standoff with Boston Sunday 
night in a National Hockey 
League game. 


qe 


Leafs w 

DETROIT (AP)—Gordie 
Howe made his 1960 National 
Hockey League debut Sunday 
night, scored a goal and agsist- 
ed on another but the Toronto 
Leafs battled from behind for 
a 33 tie with the Detroit Red 
Wings. 


Hawks 

CHICAGO (AP) — Bobby 
Hulls’ three goals gave the Chi- 

o Black Hawks a come from 
behind 3-2 victory over the 
New York Rangers Sundav 
night in a National Hockey 
League game. 


Felicitations 
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on the Inauguration of DC-8C Jet Service 
over the North Pole Short-cut to Europe 


ZL AIRLINES 


General Agent in japan: 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRAINES SYSTEM 


TOKYO: TOKYO TRADE CENTER. BLDC, 
OSAKA: TOKYO TATEMONO BLDC. 


TEL. 231-5161 
TEL. 26-4754 
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- Quel ae 


The Douglas DC8C jetiiner 
ing into service today on 
ndinavian Alrlines System 

North Pole route represents 40 
re of aircraft building ex- 

Drignce. 

The DC&8C is the world’s most 
advanced very-long range com- 
mercial jetliner. ; 

SAS is the Douglas Aircraft 
Co.'s largest customer outside 
of the United States. Among 
the Douglas aircraft that have 
been and are in use on SAS 
routes are the DC3, DC4, DC6, 
DC6B, DCTV “speediiner,” and 
the DCS8c. 


During the Douglas soeeeeny 
first decade of operation, i 
coneentrated on the manufac- 
ture of military planes. 

In the early thirties, it enter- 
ed the commercial field. The 
DC2 was the world’s first smooth 
all-metal airliner. 

The DC8 was developed in 
1936, and represented a mile- 
stone in aviation history. It 
became, the famed “workhorse 
of the air.” Douglas produced 
a total of 11,000 of these air- 
eraft, of which many are still 
fiving on six continents. 

The outbreak of World War 


ll marked a new phase in 
Douglas’ development. The 
company expanded, opening 
new facilities in Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Chicago and Long 
Beach. By the end of the war, 
Douglas had become the largest 
aircraft producer in the world 
and the fourth largest organiza- 
tion in the U.S. defense indus 
try. 

Almost as famous as the 
DC3 became the four-engined 
“Skymaster” or C54. Developed 
during the war years, its civil 
version—the DC4—performed 
outstanding airline service. 


40 Years of Experience Behind DC8C Jetliner 


Dougias entered the jet field 
in 1946 with the construction 
of the B43 jet bomber. In 
nearly 14 years, it has built 
more than 2,000 military jet 
aircraft. 

Among these are: the Sky- 
streak and Skyrocket jet fighters 
which have set world speed 
and altitude records; the exper- 
imental X3 bomber, and the 
newest U.S. tactical bomber, the 
B66 


June, 1955, Douglas decid- 
ed to build a jet-powered com- 
mercial airliner. This became 
the DC8, of which SAS has 


ordered seven for delivery this 
year. 


Douglas built a special DCSC 
facility at Long Beach—the 
only aircraft assembly plant in 
the United States built exclu 
sively for commercial jet produc- 
tion. 

When the first DC8C made 
its maiden flight in May, 1958, 
it represented some seven years 
of research, development work 
and materials testing, as well 
as an investment mil- 


lion. 
As of today, Douglas has 
than 40,000 


produced more 
military and commercial alr- 
liners. Approximately 50 per 
cent of all the aircraft used in 
commercial air transport are 


Douglas-bullt. 


Production Process 


Continued From Page 7 
faces affect aerodynamic cha- 
racteristics of individugl air- 
planes. They affect the stall 
characteristics, for example, 
and so they should be 3 
a minimum. At the ng 
Beach division such irregular 
ties have been reduced by main- 
taining full contour control on 
the control surface’ assembly 


igs. 

An interesting production 
technique is employed in the 
trailing edges of the wing and 
control surfaces. As one ex 
ample, a billet of unexpanded 
aluminum honeycomb is milled 
into a flap vane skin and bond- 
ed to provide a lightweight 


structure of extreme rigidity - 


and fully-controlled contour. 
Smooth surfaces and closely 
fitted joints are characteristic of 
all the structures in the DC8 
whether they are large or small. 
These result from higher manu- 
facturing standards than have 
been required for any previous- 
ly bullt commercial airplane. 
Equal emphasis has been 
placed on the development and 
testing of the systems of the 
DC8. The extremes of altitude 
and temperature in which the 
airplane operates put new de- 
mands on cabin pressure and 
air conditioning systems. These 
were tested for more than a 


year on a full-scale pneumatic 


WEL C OME ABOA RD ...get acquainted with SAS-Scandinavian Airlines 


System’s wonderful new fleet of Douglas DC-8 jetliners. They'll introduce you to a 
‘new level of travel comfort...a unique combination of high speed, flying serenity and 


: 


than all others combined. This vast experience has provided the knowledge 
and skill that have made the DC-8 the outstanding aircraft of the jet age. 
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ENTERS SAS POLAR SERVICE OCTOBER 11th, Copenhagen—Tokyo 
Already in SAS Service Stockholm—Copenhagen—New York 
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passenger conveniences. Douglas airliners have carried more people more places 


OUGLAS DC-8 JEUNE 


system's 
bin secti 
chambers. 


Actually, test facilities can re- 
produce more severe conditions 
than the DCS encounters in 
flight. An elaborate control sys- 
tem jig allowed Douglas and air- 
line pilots to test the DC8 hy- 
draulic and mahual control 
forces for coordination in a wid- 
er varie of flight load con- 
ditions than would be possible 
in an actual flight test program 
of reasonable duration. 


DC8 elevators, which are man- 
ually controlled by cables, em- 
ploy spring control tabs for 
aerodynamic boost. Hydraulic 
pressure controls the powered 
rudder, but mechanical control 
is automatically available in the 
event of hydraulic failure. 


It is interesting to note that, 
during hydrostatic tests, simu- 
lating more than 120,000 flight 
cycles of takeoff, cruise and 
landing, a single DC8 pressure- 
cabin withstood cycles of load 
exceeding 100 years of normal 
operation. P 

The Pratt & Whitney power- 
plants, last major units to be 
— to the airplane, are de- 
ivered to Long ch of Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. 

Ryan fabricates the engine 
pylons and pods, making exten- 
sive use of titanium for Ite su- 

lor structural strength and 
at resistant properties. 

Both pylons and wing center 
sections are assembled against 
master gauges provided by the 
Douglas tooling department to 
assure fit and interchangeability. 

The complex nose cowl and 
assemblies contain the Douglas- 
developed anti-icing ducts and 
the blow-away jet device for 
protection of the engine im- 
peller blades against damage 
while taxiing or during ground 
run-up. 

In order to 


~ stp tony and with ca- 
in environmental 


titanium skins are spot-welded 
to eliminate rivets and screws 


cessories 

completed engine pods and py- 
lons are ins and er 
by Ryan, Douglas, and Federal 
Aviation Agency inspectors. 

For three years, the las 
company “engaged in the de- 
velopment, design and testing 
of a combination noise sup- 
pressor and thrust brake for 
variations were tested and the 
production version was select- 
ed on the basis of obtaining the 
best balance between sound re- 
duction, thrust loss, and drag 
in an installation compatible 
with Douglas reliability and safe- 
ty standards. Sound reduction 
is accomplished by the fluted 
pattern of the engine exhaust 
nozzles, in combination with 
the retractable ejector. 

Thrust braking is done by 
rotating clamsheli-type doors 
toac position with the 
ejector fully extended thereby 
deflecting the jet exhaust for- 
ward 


Each of the main landing 
gears consists of dual tandem 
wheels mounted on a bogie 
beam. Castered rear wheels 
give the DCS a turning radius 
of 91 feet, 

Interiors vary with the in- 
dividual airline requirements. 
The Douglas Palomar unitized 
seating provides passenger 
facilities which are built into 
the seat backs. This offers the 


ultimate in ssenger con- 
venience and interior fiexibili- 
ty. 


Four Douglas-designed turbo 
So aye ee located forward 
of the flight deck, automatica!- 
ly control temperatures and 
pressurization. A most desir- 
able and unique feature of the 
interior is the radiant heating 
of all side panels. 

After the airplane leaves 
final assembly, it is towed to 
the adjacent paint shop. After 
painting, it is ready for check- 
out of all systems on the ramp 
prior to flight. 


SAS Caravelle 
Marks Milestone 


The 300,000th passenger to 
fly a Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
ter Caravelle boarded one of the 
airline’s medium-range jetliners 
on Sept. 15 somewhere along 
one of the world’s biggest pure- 
jet route network. 

The milestone in travel 
was reached exactly 16 months 
to the day—May 15, 1959—after 
SAS inaugurated Caravelle serv- 
ice on a broad network through- 
out Europe and the Middle 


Bast. 
said that in carrying 


SAS 
300,000 Caravelle eae es a its 
fleet of the 515-mile-an-hour jets 
had flown more than 217,000,000 
revenue passenger miles. This 
is equivalent to transporting 


the entire population of Copen- 
hagen—about 1,250,000 peop 


175 miles. 

The Caravelle jet fleet today 
serves 34 cities in 21 countries. 
This will be expanded to 35 
cities in 22 countries on Oct, 1 


‘with the start of Caravelle 


‘has 11 Caravelles 


) 


: 


flights to Brussels. SAS now 
in the air, 
with two more sclieduled for 
delivery before the end of 
January, 1961. Under a co- 
operative agreement, SAS has 
leased four additional Caravelle 
jets to Swissair. 

SAS Caravelles link up at the 
European “Gay Gateway” City 
of ee with the alr- 
line’s DC extra-long-range 
jets to North America: across 
the North Atlantic to New 
York, and over the Polar Route 
to the U.S. West Coast. SAS 
pure-jet DC8C and Caravelle 
aircraft serve a total of 41 
cities in 24 countries. On a 
worldwide basis, SAS and its 
associated carriers serve i15 
cities in % countries on five 
continents. 
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m3 Mate tae 


Gov't Bid to 
Rye, Barley 


Cut Back 
Assailed 


The Agriculture-Forestry Ministry was under fire yesterday 
for its controversial instruction ordering prefectural governors 
to advise all farmers to grow less barley and rye in favor of 


other secondary crops. 


This second Government order of its kind heralds a big 


Export Pacts Set 
Postwar Record 


Export contracts validated 
for the first half of fiscal 1960 
(April to September) totaled 
over $2,000 million, or a post- 
war high, the International 
Trade and Industry Ministry 
announced yesterday. 

The figure represented an 18.3 
per cent gain over the like 
period of the previous fiscal 
year. 

Itemwise, iron and steel pro- 
ducts accounted for $254 million 
(aw gain of 48.2 per cent), and 
machinery for $449 million or 
an increase of 16.5 per cent. 

Such goods as cotton textiles 
and products, sundry goods, 
chemical fibers and animal and 
vegetable products also record- 
ed outstanding increases. 

By markets, the United States 
accounted for $595 # million, 
Hongkong $80.7 million, Austra- 
lia $785 million and Canada 
$64.7 million. Australia’s con- 
tracts registered a particularly 
remarkable increase of 94.9 per 
cent over the like period of the 
previous fiscal year. 

Australia was followed by 
Nigeria with a 77.6 per cent 
gain and West Germany with a 
70.2 per cent increase. 

Export contracts validated for 
September amounted to $361 
million, or a gain of 19 per 
cent over the previous month, 
and represented a 25.2 per cent 
increase over the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal 
year. 


AT&T Reports 


Record Earnings 

NEW YORK (AP)—American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Monday reported record Bell 
System earnings for the three 
months ended Aug. 31. 

Profit rose to $318,033,000 
equal to $140 a share on the 
parent company. stock. For the 
same period a year ago net in- 
come amounted to $287,834,000 
or $1.30 a share. Three months 
ago consolidated profit ran 9 
cents a share ahead of the year 
earlier period. 

Third quarter earnings of the 
world’s largest public utility 
topped second quarter profit of 
$11,848,000, equal to $1.41 a 
share. 

There was an average of 220,- 
667,000 shares outstanding dur- 
ing the latest three months, 
some 5 million more than the 
previous quarter and compared 
with 213,817,000 in the third 
quarter of 1959. 

For the year ended Aug. 31 
AT&T and principal subsidia- 
ries cleared $1,215,941,000, equal 
to $5.45 a share compared™~with 
$1,106,160,000 and 5.05 a share 
in the year ended Aug. 31, 1959. 


Joint Borneo Jungle 
Survey Completed 


DJAKARTA .(UPI)—The In- 
donesian Department of Agri- 
culture, assisted by Japanese 
experts, has completed a joint 
survey investigating the possi- 
bilities of exploiting the 
jungles of Borneo, it was an- 
nounced Sunday. 

As'a result of the survey, 
the Indonesian Government is 
planning to set up a training 
center where Indonesians will 
be trained in exploitation of 
jungle products. 

It was reported that the train- 
ing center will be established 
with the assistance of West 
German experts, whilé both 
West Germans and Japanese 
will help im the training of 
future Indonesian forestry ex- 
perts, 


Cuban Sugar Exports 


HAVANA  (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute announced here that 
Cuba exported from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 15 this year was 4,175,307 
long tons of sugar. 

This was 635,536 tons more 
than last year, when 3,539,771 
tons were exported, it said. 


Hongkong Quotations 


HONGKONG (UPI) — Monday's 
closing money quotations: Hong- 
kong dollars 5.6775 per U.S. dollar 
for cash: 5.69625 per T.T.; 15.95 per 


pound sterling; 252.75 per tael of 


gold; 149.25 per ¥10,000. 


change in Government food po- 
licy, critical agricultural circles 
say. Last year, the ministry in 
the first such instruction asked 
reduction of mulberry planta- 
tions, 

The ministry issued the con- 
troversial order because of a 
heavy drop in demands for two 
varieties of second crops due 
to six consecutive years of 
bumper rice crops. 

The Ministry fears that sur- 
plus stores of barley and rye 
will amount to more than 500,- 
000 tons by the interharvest 
season next year. That is about 
the amount sold annually by 


the Government at official 
prices. 
This year, the Government 


will have to buy 850,000 tons 
against the estimated demand 
of only 700,000 tons. Next year, 
the demand is expected to drop 
to 500,000 tons. 

The ministry suggested as 
substitutes for barley and rye 
such crops as wheat, rape and 
various fodder plants. 


total barley and rye planting 
acreage, which was 900,000 
hectares last year, by between 
60,000 to 130,000 hectares, and 
thereby cutting the total annual! 
output by 150,000 to 300,000 
tons. 


Japan Liberalizes 
Invisible Trade 


The Government yesterday 
announced liberalization of in- 
visible trade settlement—the 
third of a series since April 
1959, to be enforced immediate 
ly. 

The account current system, 
which before had been permit- 
ted only between the main of- 
fice of a Arading company and 
its branches overseas, will also 
be permBted between those of 


a depa ent store and a manu- 
facturer , 
The ial account settle- 


plicable 

1. In settling the account of 
freightage and insurance pre 
miums between the main offices 
and branches as to the ship 
ment of iron ore and iauan 
under the usance bill system. 

2. In settling performance 
bonds for export contracts not 
surpassing 10 per cent of ex- 
port value. 

3. In settling miscellaneous 
expenses not surpassing $200 
per capital paid technicians who 
are required to stay abroad 
to look after plant imported 
from Japan. 

The Government estimates 
foreign currency needed for the 
liberalization of invisible trade 
settlement at $55 million. 


Wholesale Prices 


Continue to Rise 

Wholesales prices continued 
to rise in September, the Bank 
of Japan announced yesterday. 

The wholesales price index 
stood at 101.8 against the base 
figure of 100 for 1952 or a gain 
of 0.8 per cent over the previ- 
ous month. 

Responsible for the stiffened 
market was a rise in the prices 
of textiles (an increase of 2.7 
per cent) and building materi- 
als (a 3.3 per cent gain). 


Travelers 


Mikizo Aoki, chief manager of 
the Suzaka factory of the Fuji 
Tsushinki Seizo K.K., left To- 
kyo yesterday by SAS on a 
three-week inspection trip to 
West Germany. 


* . > 
Seiichi Sekitani, managing di- 
rector of the Chikuho Engineer- 
ing Works, Co., Ltd., returned 
to Tokyo yesterday by JAL 
from a two-mionths trip to the 
United States. 


4 . > . 

J. M. C, Helder, catering man- 
ager of Air-India International, 
Bombay, and his wife arrived 
in Tokyo yesterday by AII. 
They will stay for about three 
weeks, 


7 * .. r 
A 12-member tour group of 
American Auto Association 
members, conducted by John 
Shanklin of the association in 
New; York, .arrived in Tokyo 
yesterday by JAL on an eight- 


day sight-seeing trip, 


WE HELP YOU 
MAKE MONEY! 
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ministry is said hoping to cut) 
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The Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and Pngineering Co. has receiv. 
ed an order for a 100-meter all-welded-stee] chimney from the 
Tokyo Electric Power Co. The highest chimney made of all 
welded-steel in the world, the chimney will be used at the 
Yokosuka power plant. It is of the same size and specifications 
as the one shown above which was built by Mitsubishi for the 
power plant last January. The chimney is scheduled to be 
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WASHINGTON (AP)—Is the 
United States undergoing a re- 
cession? 

Varying answers to this ques- 
tion came Sunday from Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
J. Kenneth Galbraith, an econo- 
mist who advises the Democra- 
tic National Committee, and 
Rep. Thomas B. Curtis, of Mis- 
souri, senior Republican on the 


Senate-House Economic Com- 
mittee. 
Mitchell said: “I think that 


the high level of business acti- 
vity we have represents neither 
a decline nor any clear boom 
in the economy, but, by no 
means, is it a recession.” 

Galbraith said he “certainly 
doesn’t think” business condi- 
tions are improving and suggest- 
ed that Wall Street “has been 
taking a very dismal view of 
the prospects.” 

Curtis said: “I think we de- 
finitely are coming out of this 
slight slump—after all the year 
1960 is the highest record of 
gross national product and will 
show it and up to date we will 
establish new records.” 

Mitchell was interviewed on 
the program “Radio News Con- 
ference.” Galbraith and Curtis 
debated the economic outlook 
on the Westinghouse program 
“American Forum of the Air.” 
Both shows were recorded. 

Mitchell said America was on 
a relatively high level of busi- 
ness activity and that the Sep- 
tember employment figures, to 
be released Monday, would in- 
dicate another high record of 
employment and a lower num- 
ber and lower rate of unem- 
ployment. 

“As a matter of practical polli- 
tics,” Mitchell was asked, “can 
any party that’s in power in 
the midst of a Presidential Elec- 
tion, can it admit that it is in 
a recession at a crucial time? 
Would you expect the Demo- 
crats to concede that they were 
in a recession?” 

“No, I wouldn't,” Mitchell said. 
He added that it wasn’t just a 
matter of practical politics “that 
causes me to say we are not in 


US. Business 


A 


WISE COUNSEL means more MONEY for 
U Japanese 
BUSINESS! 


yo whether you 
SECURITIES or REAL 


Japan’s huge industries offers 
you unlimited investment 
opportunities. You can invest 
in DOLLARS or in YEN 
under the foreign investment 
regulations & redeem gains 
in the currency invested. 


invest in 
ESTATE 


Double your MONEY thru 
LAND! Land here is a 
“commodity” which increases 
in value each year. We'll show 
you how you can benefit 
financially thru Tokyo's 
continuing population BOOM! 


Write or call for F R EE information! 


PAN PACIFIC CONSULTANTS 


21, 1-chome, Nihonbeshi, Kekigere-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


TEL: 671-6668 
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Views Exchanged on U.S. 
Recession Possibilities 


a recession,” adding: 

“Neither do economists in the 
Labor Department, most, of 
whom have been here for many 
years through Democratic and 
Republican administrations and 
have no political axes to grind. 
They don’t believe we are in a 
recession.” 

Both Galbraith and ~ Curtis 
were asked whether the nation 
could expect a recession in 1961, 
regardiess of the Presidential 
outcome? 

Their replies were: 

Galbraith: “I certainly would 
think we might have one, a very 
serious one, if Congressman 
Curtis were to insist on a con- 
tinuation of the policy of rais- 
ing interest rates and tighten- 
ing up money.” 

Curtis: . “No, I don’t believe 
we will have a recession if we 
Nave a party returned to power 
that believes in sound fiscal 
policy.” 


India Announces 
New Import Policy 


NEW DELHI (UPI)—Indian 
tipplers may have to make do 
with local brew for the next 
six months. , 

A new import policy covering 
the period from Oct. 1 to next 
March 31, slashes imports of 
Scotch whisky and wines to a 
mere 5 per cent of previous 
quotas. Quotas for beer, gin 
and ale are abolished outright. 

A Government spokesman in 
explaining the policy said Indi- 
an beer and gin compared fa- 
vorably with imported varie- 
ties. He indicated he had little 
experience with indigenous 
whisky but said he had been 
assured it was improving in 
quality. 

Other cutbacks included mo- 
vie film, one day alarm clocks, 
cotton fabrics, sheet and plate 
giass and false teeth. A spokes- 
man said the 16.2 per cent de- 
crease in raw film imports was 
not likely to affect the Indian 
film industry which is reputed 
to be the second largest in the 
world. He said industry lead- 
ers “have shown their willing- 
ness to effect a cut in the 
length of films.” 

Import cuts also were order- 
ed in fields where local indus- 
try has been developing. Noti- 
ceable reductions were announc- 
ed for motor vehicle parts 
(gaskets, piston rings and as- 
semblies), radiator watches and 
phonograph parts and motors. 

Editors were advised they 
would be. granted the same 
amount of newsprint. for the 
next six months. However, im- 
ported newsprint was cut back 
10 per cent and editors told to 
make up the difference with in- 
digenous paper. 

The new import policy was 
announced following another 
drop. in India’s sterling re- 
serves. According to Govern- 
ment figures, India’s adverse 
balance of trade amounted to 
roughly US$410 million during 
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| | 
France Cuts 
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| published Sunday 
| Officiel announced that France | chinaware. 
| Was applying from Sunday the | kiln 


Japan Goods 


PARIS (K yodo-Reuter) — 


A Goverhiment decree 


minimum customs duty on a 
number of goods imported from 
Japan. 

The minimum customs duty, 


countries of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) will be applied to a 


| mumber of Japanese imports list- 


’ 
; 


ed on 20 pages of the Journal 
Officiel. These include motor- 
ears, motorcycles and mopeds, 
typewriters, musical  instru- 
ments, antibiotic drugs, cosme- 
tics, steam and electric railway 
engines and shoes. 

Trade talks between France 
iand Japan are now in progress 
in Paris and are expected to 
end this week with an agree- 
ment to extend for six months 
the trade treaty between the 
two countries which expired on 
June 30 and was then extended 
‘for three months. 


| The treaty is expected to be 


‘extended with only minor 
changes, usually well-informed 
sources said, 


RCA to Open New 
Laboratory Here 


The Radio Corp. of America 
will open a new research labor- 
atory in Japan in the near fu- 
ture to ‘conduct fundamental 
studies in the physics and 
chemistry of solids, it was re- 


Karns, division vice president, 
sg license opera- 


tions, RCA in- 


| 


ternational divi- 
sion. 

The new or- 
ganization, to be 
known as Lab- 
oratories RCA, 
Inc., Tokyo, will 
be located in a 
building new 
under construc- 
tion here. 

Karns an- 
same time the 


Karns 
nounced at the 
appointment of Dr. Martin C. 
Steele as director of research of 
the new laboratory, Dr. Steele, 
formerly head, solid state elec- 


tronic research at RCA Labor- 
atories, Princeton, N, J., is in 
Tokyo to formulate plans for 
the new operation. 

According to Karns, the To- 
kyo laboratory will be staffed 
initially by several scientists to 
be recruited from among Japa- 
nese university graduates, with 


gradual expansion of the staff 
as requir by the growth of 
the research program. He 


oratory would include basic 
studies of the electrical, mag- 
netic, and optical properties of 
materials. Karns emphasized 
that the organization would not 
be concerned, in any way, with 
engineering development for 
manufacturing electronic equip- 
ment. 

“We look forward to the free 
interchange of basic research 
results between Laboratories 
RCA, Inc., Tokyo, and the en- 
tire Japanese Scientific commu- 
nity,” said Karns, 


lishment of this 
new organiza- 
tion devoted to 
fundamental re- 
search will en- 
able RCA to 
contribute to 
the fund of sci- 
entific know- 
ledge in Japan, 
and at the same 
time to derive 
further long- 
range benefits 
from the basic 
be performed.” 

The Tokyo laboratory is the 
second to be established abroad 
by RCA. The first was opened 
in 1955 at Zurich, Switzerland 
to conduct basic research in the 
European acientific environ- 
ment, 


Dr. Steele 
work that will 


Currency Report 
The Bank of Japan’s note 
issue Saturday increased by 
¥2,400 million to ¥851,900 mil- 
lion while loans outstanding 


¥434,500 fillion. The bank's na- 
tional bond holdings dropped by 
¥1,200 million to ¥333,600 mil- 
lion, 


Bank Clearings 


(Oct. 10) 
Bills Cleared ...........271,945 
Value weebccccceces tLe nw 


the first eight months of 1960. Balance ...........¥ 11,022,000 
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‘Trade 


In the wake of the decontrol 
of the Government's price on 


shima brewer has come up with 
a super deluxe brand. 
Marketed at 


in the Journal | it 


which France grants to member |. 


is bottled 


rice wine in olden days. 


the alcohol and ‘art combination 


country or even abroad, 


pots, 


on the market in one year, it 
was reported. 


Diners Club 


The 


Japan Travel Bureau 


Jiners 
Office of 


Club as a 
the leading 


name. 


situation allows, 
ported, 


of this country where 
purchases, The 


members of the 


cently announced by M. E./| 


stated that the work of the lab-- 


“The estab-_ 


decreased by ¥500. million to | go 


foreign exchange 

completely freed, it is said. 
The Diners Club in 

United States 


tomers. 


Textile Exports to USSR 
The exports of textile machin 


cles here. 
or so, a 


turers, 
Sen-i 


Kyoto Kikai, 
Kikai 


year, an observer estimated. 


around next September. 


- Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


Departures 


Ordinary 


0630 
Manila-Bangkok-Karachi-Rome- 


Zurich-Hamburg-Copenhagen 
KLM 1500 1130 1000 
Anchorage-Amsterdam 
NWA 0800 2205 2205 

Mon. 
Manila 
PAA 1730 


1255 
Hongkong-Bangkok-Calcutta- 
Karachi-Beirut-Istanbul-Munich- 
Frankfurt-London-New York 
AC 0945 —— 


-_-—__o 


Hongkong 

J 2359 . 2000 1640 

H gkong Yn 1gkok oi igapo 

CAT 2330 1950 1835 

Okinawa-Taipei. 

CAT 1100 2300 

Seoul 

Cathay 1000 2310 2310 
Taipei-Hongkong 

NWA 0900 Wed. 2300 2300 

Seoul. 

Air France 2200 1510 0=Ss«&1350 

Anchorage-Hamburg-Paris 

Qantas 1200 . 0800 

Hongkong-Manila-Darwin-Sydney 
WA 2230 1710 1710 

Anchorage-Seattle-New York 

Arrivals 


2055 NWA Seattle-Anchorage 

0700 SAS Copenhagen-Anchorage 

0815 BOAC London-New York- 
San Francisco-Honolulu-Tokyo 

0825 CPA Montreal-Toronto- 
Winnipeg-Vancouver 

1110 KLM Biak 

1400 PAA San Francisto-Los An- 
geles 

1710 NWA Seoul ' 

1715 JAL Hongkong-Taipei-Osaka 

1715 All New York-London- 
Frankfurt-Geneva-Beirut- 
Bombay-Delhi-Calcutta-Bangkok- 
Hongkong 

1720 BOAC London-Rome-Istan- 
bul-Tehran-Bombay-Colombo- 
Singapore-Hongkong 

2030 CAT Seoul 

2120 THAI Bangkok-Hongkong- 
Taipei 

2040 NWA Manila 

2150 JAL Los Angeles-Heaolulu 

2240 KLM Amsterdam-Frankfurt- 
Rome -Cairo-Dhahran-Karachi- 
Rangoon-Bangkok- Manila 

2345 PAA Hongkong 


1655 Air France 
Anchorage — 
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By TAKEHIKO ODA - 


an eye-raising 
price of ¥15,000 per bottle con- 
taining about 1.8 litter of sake. 
in gourd-shaped 
The artistic jar is 
ed by a 12th descendant of 
Kakiemon, one of Japan's proud- 
est artisans. Bottle-gourds were 
the most favored containers of 


Although about 10 times more 
expensive than ordinary brands, 


will surely make a hit in this 
the 
proud brewer said. Because of 
the limited production of the 
only 200 bottles of this 
brand will actually be placed 


through the length and breadth 


the 
is reported as 
having some 40,000 stores un- 
der its wing in 97 different 
countries and claims to have 
more than one million cus- 


ery to the Soviet Union from 
this country are showing a rapid 
increase, according to trade cir- 

In the last 10 months 
large contract amount- 
ing to ¥2,400 million was con- 
cluded by three textile manufac- 
Murata 
and Tsudakoma 
Kogyo companies. A total of 
some ¥4,400 million set for such 
exports in the three-year trade 
agreement with Russia inked 
last December would most prob- 
ably be digested within this 


An impressive amount of new 
contracts is being signed as a 
result of the Japan Trade Fair 


ed to have invited the Japan Ex- 
port Trade Promotion Agency 
(JETRO) to hold a textile ma- 
chinery fair again in Moscow 


A technical lag in the produc- 
tion of textile. machinery was 
attributed by the circles to the 
Communist. nation’s positive in- 
terest in these exports. Tex- 
tile machinery promises to be 
| one of the major export items 


(Subject to change without notice) 
Tuesday 


Mail Closing Time 
Registered 


Paris-Hambutg- | 
: 


oe 


‘Topics 


to Russia which is reported plan- 
‘ning: enlargement of textile 


sike effective Oct. 1, a Hiro. | plants and revamping of textile 


| machinery in her seven-year in- 
dustrial program, Japanese 
manufacturers believe. 


Transistor Radios 


To combat the import restric- 
tions on Japanese transistor 
radios by the U.S. Government, 
the Nichimen Co. has estab- 
lished a joint radio manufactur- 
ing plant in Okinawa with the 
native foodstuff company at a 
cost of ¥6 million, it is report- 
ed. The joint cempany is ex- 
pected to produce some 4,000 
transistor radios per month 
chiefly for export to the United 
States. 


Synthetic Fibers 


The exports of synthetic 
fibers, especially Tetoron, are 
enjoying a comfortable increase 
thanks to a series of large con- 
tracts from the United States. 

The exports of synthetic fibers 


a to promote the Japan) during the month of.September 
franchise 


credit 
agency in the U.S. of the same 
The new office will be 
formulated within this vear if 
the JTB re- 


included 2,047,000 meters of 
Tetoron and 3,450,000 meters of 
nylon. Of the exports, 168,000 
meters of nylon and 136,000 
meters of Tetoron were. pur- 
chased by the U.S. and this 
month received a new contract 


The franchise office, it is| totaling 91,400 meters. of 
planned, will keep record of | Tetoron from that country: the 
some- 1,000 partner stores | exports to the U.S. in the first 


half of this year included nylon 


the | 546,000 meters and Tetoron 
credit card bearers can make | 1,264,000 meters reversing the 

purchasing | proportions in the exports of 
club are re-|the two fibers for the first time. 
quired to be section chiefs and 
upwards of a leading company. 
The payments which will be ac- 
counted on the 15th of every 
month will be settled at the end 
of the month, the plan says. 
Except for the holders of for- 
_eign currency, the credit cards 
, will be limited for use in this 
|} country but they are valid in 
87 countries of the world if the 
system is 


This trend is also being observ- 
ed in Hongkong, while nylon’s 
large markets are shifting to 
West Africa, Republic of Korea 
and South Vietnam, industry 
circles reported. 


JETRO Step-Up 
Planned Next Year 


The Japan Export Trade Pro- 
motion Association (JETRO) 
has decided to increase its acti- 
vities next year with a total ap- 
propriation of ¥2,106 million to 
cope with the worldwide trend 
of trade liberalization. 


The decision was made in a 
business program for next fiscal 
year which was formally ap- 
-| proved at JETRO’s operating 
council meeting yesterday. 


A demand for the appropria- 
tion, which is larger by ¥744 
million than that. for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, will be filed 
with the Finance Ministry 
shortly through th> Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry Min- 
istry. 

The new JETRO business 


program envisaged, among 
other things, the establishment 
of seven trade consultation 


offices for smaller enterprises to 
add to the present 11 similar 
offices. 


Sony Making 
Radios at 
Irish Plant 


NEW YORK (AP)—The New 
York Times Sunday focused the 
attention of readers of its busi- 
ness section upon the build-up 
of factories in the duty-free 
area alongside the Shannon air- 
port in Ireland. a 

Typical of the successful in- 
dustries it told about was Sony, 
Ltd, of Treland, a subsidia- 


and electronics manufacturing 
concern of Japan. Sony, it 
said, has been in operation 
there for several months, 


rare departure for Japanese in- 
dustry, which does little manu- 
facturing abroad, least of all 
with West European branches,” 
But, it said the plant’s four 
apanese executive. “have met 
with easy Irish friendliness and 
a natural respect from théir 
Irish workers, whom they are 
teaching the intricacies of 
transistor radio production.” 

Akio Morita, Sony's vite 
president and executive mana- 
ger, reported progress in train- 
ing his frish staff can be com- 
pared favorably with that of 
Japanese trainees. 

“Originally,” the Times said. 
“Sony planned to bring in all 
material from Japan, but has 
found that, except for trans- 
istors, it can obtain them at 
lower cost from sources in Ife- 
land and Britain.” 

Morita estimated that within 
five years output will be at a 
rate of 5,000 units a week, run- 


i ning to sales of $80 million.a 


year and accounting for half 
of all Sony exports. 

Regarded as prime markets 
are. Africa, the United States, 
Latin America, Britain and. the 
British Commonwealth count- 
ries. Some 300 table model 
radios now are going weekly to 
Sweden, Panama and Canada. 

While Sony has 27 employes 
at Shannon now, this number 
is expected to grow to 70 in 
1960 and, perhaps, hundreds in 
years to come, the Times said. 


East African Banks 
Up Interest Rates 


DAR-ES-SALAAM (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—Banks in East Africa 
Monday raised their interest 
rates to 8 per cent. 

A statement in Monday morn- 
ing’s East African newspapers 
said: “The increase has been 
rendered necessary by inereas- 
ing borrowing which is outrun- 
ning resources.” 

The increase follows action 
by the Nairobi Chamber of 
Commerce, which urged more 
stringent measures to deal with 
debtors and by the Lombard 
Banking Co., Which has announc- 


ed that it will cease hire — 
chase activities in Bast Africa 


for the time being. 


held this August in Moscow. 
Furthermore, Russia’s Science! Derek C. Picard, sales man- 
Technol Committee is r2port-| ager for Japan, British Over- 


seas Airways Corporation, an- 
nounced last week that the fast- 
est scheduled jetliner service 
between Hongkong and. San 
Francisco by way of Tokyo and 
Honolulu will be inaugurated 
by Rolls-Royce 707 jetiiners of 
BOAC on Dec. 8. 

Picard said that the operation 
of the new service was made 
possible following the conclu- 
sion of recent Anglo-Japanese 
talks on air services between 
the two countries held in Lon- 
don. 


The BOAC 707. jet aircraft, 
carrying first-class and tourist 
class passengers, he said, would 
be operated three times a week 
between Hongkong, Tokyo, Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco, replac- 
ing the present twice-weekly 
Britannia 312 turbo-prop alr 


CPAL 0955 a page liners. Two services a week 

Renee 1810 1810 — oe ns on to London 
Vv ew York. 

> gama ag wor oe He said the 707s would take 

Mon. Mon. ja total of 17 hours 20 minutes 

Honolulu-San Francisco, U.SA./from Hongkong to San Fran- 

. a ay 530 «| cisco, and 12 hours 55 minutes 


from Tokyo to San Francisco. 
Return services from San 
Francisco will take 15 hours to 
Tokyo and 20 hours 45 minutes 
to Hongkong. The total journey 
time from Hongkong to London 
by way of Tokyo, Honolulu, 
San Francisco and New York 
will be 30 hours 45 minutes, 
with a return time of 36 hours 
45 minutes. 
In preparation for the sched- 
uled introduction of new jet air- 
liners to the Far East from Lon- 
don via the Pacific, a three-day 
sales conference for the airline’s 
Eastern routes will be held in 
Beirut beginning tomorrow. 
The three-day conference, to 
be presided over by Tom E, 
Orpin, BOAC’s sales manager 
for the Eastern routes and form- 
er sales manager in Japan, will 
be attended by Picard and 13 
other sales managers stationed 
jin the Middle East, Southeast 
Asia and Far Bast. The main 
item on the agenda will be the 
airline’s sales plan for the fu- 
ture. 


JAL Cargo Rates 


Domestic cargo rates will be 
slashed as much as 40 per cent 
by Japan Air Lines this month, 
subject to Government approval. 
The new rate reductions will 
range from 4 per cent to 40 per 
cent as compared with the cur- 
rent rates, with reductions com- 
ing on all shipments. 
AL. domestic cargo rates 
vary according to cargo weight 
and the airline’s route. Under 
the new rate schedule, basic 
fees for domestic cargo will be 
reduced. In addition, shippers 
will receive an additional dis- 


Aviation Notes and News 


new discounts in three categ- 
ories of heavy cargo. For cargo 
weighing between 45 and 249 
kilograms, the discount will be 
about 30 per cent. For cargo 
Weighing between 250 and 499 
kgs, the rate will be 45 per cent, 
and for cargO more than 499 
kgs, the discount will be 60 per 
cent. 


Shipments weighing more 
than 44 kgs represented 66 per 


fiscal year ending March 1960. 
Helicopter Pilots 


Bureau is asking the Finance 
Ministry for appropriations of 
¥340 million to open the first 
‘regular helicopter pilot training 


course in Japan beginning next 
fiscal year. 


The helicopter pilot training 
course will be opened at the 
Aviation College in’ Miyazaki, 
Kyushu, the only college of 
this kind in Japan, on April 1, 
1961, if approved. : 


The Japanese CAB plans to 
purchase two Bell 47G helicop- 
ters and two single-engined 
planes (one Piper Cub and one 
Japanese-made KM plane), for 
the training of helicopter pilots. 

In the first year, 10 students 
will be trained at the course at 
ww Aviation College in Miya- 
zaki., 


Air France Record 
The Air France Giant Boeing 
Jet Intercontinental FSHSJ 


Chateau de Chaumont piloted 
by Capt. Chazara established a 
new record, flying Tokyo to 
Hamburg in 14 hours 34 min- 
utes on Oct. 4, with a load of 
96 passengers and 3,500 kilo- 
grams of cargo and mail. 

This is the best time ever 
recorded by a commercial air- 
craft from Japan to Europe: 
the average speed was 910. kilo- 
meters per hour. 

This was also the first twice- 
weekly flight operated by the 
French airline from Tokyo to 
Hamburg and Paris over the 
Pole, /, 


Lockheed Appointments 


C. A. Hofflund of Lockheed 
Aircraft International has been 
appointed vice president-opera- 
tions at the company’s head 
office in the United States. 

Hofflund has been stationed 
at?the Gifu plant of the Kawa- 
saki Aircraft Co. since August 
1956 as general manager and 
directed the Japanese domestic 
rete hry programs of the 
sockheed T33 jet trainer and 
P2V7 anti-submarine patrol 
plane. 

R. W, McGrail, P2V_ produc- 


count on a new, graduated scale 
with the greatest benefits going 
to shippers of heavy cargo. 

When in effect, JAL will offer 


‘ eae a a4. ea 
bre | ea Pl ay > a i 


tion superintendent, has been 
appointed as successor to Hof- 
fund by President J. Kenneth 
Hull, 


ry of the large radio, television . 


“This,” the Times said, “is a 


ee 


cent of the total cargo carried 
domestically by JAL duri 


The Japanese Civil Aviation ~ 
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i Irom & Steel .. W WwW 

‘Kewaesaki Steel ..... 8 91 

Nippon Steel ee 8&2 82 

* Burni Metal ere 66 65 

Kobe Steel Works ... 8&6 87 

Japan Steel Works o 8 ; 98 

Japan Special Steel .. 135 14 

Nippon Yakin ....... 102 112 

eaeteeee *etee 121 123 

.-Kubota Iron Mach. .. 370 379 

Nippon Light -+ 42 463 

MACHINERY CC 

Komatsu Mig. oosvee 256 265 

Ebara Mfg. er aeeeeee 392 390 

Japan Precision ..... 325 328 

Toyo Bearing ....... 365 369 
“ELECTRIC MACHINERY 

tachi Ltd. ........ 204 208 

kyo Shibaura Elec. 267 272 

’ Mitsubishi ~. 164 , 187 

Fuji Blectric ........ 175 178 

183 

266 

507 

785 

355 

215 

375 

445 


as eerere } 


¥Q0 were recorded in the food, 
chemical, marine product, machin- 
ery. rolling stock and trading 
sections. 

Tradine was estimated at 75 mil- 
lion shares, 


Oct. 8 Oct. 10 
SPECIFIED STOCKS 
Heiwa Real Estate .... 176 184 
Tokyo Marine & Fire 114 113 
eT re 64 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. 174 176 
Nisshin Spinning ..... 174 i774 
Ajinomoto ....... sosee O67 567 
Mitsukoshi ——S 238 
Mitsubishi Estate .... 343 348 
MARINE PRODUCTS 
Kyokuyo Whaling .... 94 97 
Nichiro Fisheries .... 103 108 
Nippon Swuisen ....... 112 116 
Taiyo Fishery ........ 175 185 
MINING 
Mitsubishi Metal Min. 7 78 
Nippon Mining ....... 85 86 
Sumitome Metal Min. 79 79 
Mitsul Min. & Smelt. 79 78 
Mitsui Mining ....... 50 49 
Mitsubishi Miming ... 48 48 
-Purukawa -_ 56 
Hokkaido Colliery ... 68 69 
Sis wan edhe ceedec . 95 
Teikoku Ol) .......... 137 143 
FOODSTUFF 
Nippon Flour Mills .. 178 178 
Nisshin Flour Milling 226 
Dai Nippon Sugar ... — — 
alto bee eeeeewecete ososoeOUO™= om 
Morinaga Conf. ...... — 226 
Meiji Seika ..... soeee 211 215 
Nippon Breweries .... 413 416 
Asahi Breweries ...... 434 438 
Kirin Breweries ...... 410 411 
a Breweries .... 204 203 
Nippon Reizo ........ 168 176 
TEXTILE 
Toyo Spinning ** **e 116 117 
Kanegafuchi ~ ecasinaees 89 89 
Puji Spinning ....... 79 72 
Japan Wool Textile .. . 116 116 
RAYON 
Telkoku Rayon ....... 150 149 
Toyo Rayon .......... 287 297 
Toho Rayon eee eeReeee 78 
ureshiki Rayon .... 170 170 
Nippon Rayon ...... 129 129 
i *eee8e 212 212 
Mitsubishi Rayon .... 128 130 
PULP 
Sahyo disecosicsg @ 61 
Nippon ettbieee, ae 83 
Kokusaku Pulp ...... 587 58 
Tohoku Pulp err reeee 55 55 
PAPER 
oi Paper eeeteereereeee 140 141 
Honshu Paper ee ee 117 
a Paper ettteeecere om — 
Toyo Koateu ......... 106 104 
. Showa Electric Ind. .. 198 202 
Sumitomo Chemical .. 300 
Nitrogen .. 170 
Mitsubishi Chemical .. 179 184 
Nissan Chemical ..... 119 117 
Nippon Soda .......«.. 128 132 
see « *ereee 130 130 
asotss Ee 159 
Kyows Fermentation... 177 is3. 
Japan Gas-Chemical.. 131 133 
Sekisui ecco 8 277 
*seeee8 ee renee 190 189 
Takeda Pharm. ...... 293 292 
Chugai Pharm. ...... 4 94 
* eevee 209 210 
o» 123 124 
orm : 
ou eee eeeeeeneeae 142 143 
Showa Of] ........sse+ 181 131 
Maruzen ou eeeteeectee 108 107 
Mitsubishi Off ........ 204 206 
Toa Nenryo .......««. 335 327 
Koa Oil . Bast eeeseeseses 146 145 
, Daikyo ou beéécoceses 130 132 


RUBBER, CERAMICS & GLASS 


Sum Electric Ind. 266 
NEC sree re eee eeeeeee 7 503 
Sony **+eeer ee eee eee 791 


Hayakawa Electric .. 210 
Yokokawa Electric .. 24 ~ 
Hok lc ..+ 426 
_ SHIPBUILDING 
Mitsubishi Shipbidg. .. 149 149 
Mitsubishi N. Heavy... 124 126 
Mitsui Shipbuilding .. 109 109 
tachi Shipbuilding 91 93 
ima Shipbuilding . 92 71 
Uraga Dock ......... ~ 66 
Kawasaki Dockyard .. 75 74 
Ishikawajima H'vy Ind. 124 
AUTOMOBILE 
Nissan Motor ........ 204 292 
Isuzu Motor .......... 188 189 
Toyota Motor ........ 445 os 
Hino Diesel eee ee ee eee 176 1 
Honda Motor ........ 620 624 
CAMERA 
Canon Camera ....... 217 221 
Nippon Kogaku ...... 158 158 
TRADING 
Mitsui Bussan seen 488 419 420 
Mitsubishi Shoji eeeeee 182 183 
_ FINANCE 
Bank of Tokyo ...... @ 68 
Mitsubishi Bank ...... 70 - 
Puji Bank ......... we 70 
Taisho Marine & Fire — 73 
Sumitome M. & FF... 6 60 
‘TRANSPORTATION & SHIPPING 
Tokyo Electric Express 108 104 
) —" Express ...... 140 139 
K "fee ee eee @ seeeveeeee a“ : 33 
Nitto Shosen sees eee 58 58 
Mitsui Stedmehip .... 47 45 
Yamashita Steamship. 30 29 
Oe 31 32 
' Mitsubishi Shipping .. 4 45 
Daido Kaiun ....... és: ae 33 
Nippon Ol] Tanker .. 32 31 
JAL i secre 640 630 
Mitsui Warehouse eeee 113 =! 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Tokyo Electric Power. 501 501 
Chub 550 


u Electric Power, 545 


GOR, - cascesiés " 1949 
BEER. cdc cecens 1 1736 
TOKYO —! 

(10 sen pe? Ib.) 
Oct. > s* s* 1847 1849 
Mar. rs > . 1738 

(10 sen per 500 grams) 

see ser > 1779 1779 

Mar. ..ccscese 178 1782 


OSAKA CHEMICAL FIBER YARN 
Rayon Yarn: 
(10 sen per # grams) 
Oct. 


| eee pie on 1788 
Staple Fiber Yarn: 
(10 sen per Ib.) 
Oct. seer ** 1181 1179 
BE ‘écedbedec 1129 1121 


(10 sen per 500 grams) 
Oct 


y wWesetedes ae 1792 
Ss 1779 1777 
YOKOHAMA RAW SILK 
(Yen per Kilogram) 
Be.” evitonede 3622 3561 
KOBE RAW SILK 
(Yen per kilogram) 
.  cckuews «+ 3620 3551 
TOKYO R 
(10 sen per Ib.) 
>. **eer88 1120 1107 
SSS «+ 1087 1046 
KOBE RUBBER 
(10 sen per Ib.) 
ed seer 1089 1080 
ene «+» 1064 1049 
TOKYO SUGAR 
(10 sen per 500 grams) _ 
Sl <ccieinas 2 . 


NAGOYA WORSTED YARN 
(Yen per kilogram) 


eereteererece 1 


1 
TOYORASHI COCOON 
(Yen per kilogram) : 
seeeneaeae bis 1431 1413 
Unavailable "(b= 454 grams) 


Open High Lew Close 
Red Beans 
Oct. 4050 S010 4040 5010 
Nov. 47700 64000) «© 4080) = 4000 
Dec. 400) «64080 «649500 4080 
White Beans 
. Oct. 3110 3120 3110 3120 
Nov. 3280 «3280 «632700 «63280 
Dec. 3300 3300 S290 3500 
Sey beans 
Oct. 220 «63130 «6312006 «63190 
Nov. 3150 «63150 )«=©63150 0S 3.150 
Dec. 3130 «463130 «63190 0 «63150 
Exchange rates based on Deak & 
Ce. Imc. 466 Post Street, San 
Francisco. Calif. Banknote selling 
rates as at Oct. 3. 
Exchange Banknote 
units per rate per 
US. $1 U.S. $1 
aa ccccsese BMG 25.50 
Argentina .... Free* $1.00 
(Peso) ‘ 
um eeneteee 50.50 50.00 
(Franc) 
~~ «+e+eel1 886.00 11,900.00 
‘ *eeeeeee 19.00 170.00 
seeereeee 4.76 9.09 
(Kyat) 
Ceylon ee eee eee 4.76 6.00 
(Rupee) 

Dia sescee Free* 6.38 
(Peso) , 
Denmark ...++. 690 6.88 

(Kroner 
Beuador  seccse 15.00 17.530 
(Sucre) 
Finland eeeeeeee 320.00 321.00 
(Mar 
France - ...ccsse 49375 4.30 
(New 
2 4.19 4.17/ 
(Deutsche mark) 
E. Germany ... 2.22 13.00 
(Ostmark) 
Honduras eeeeee 2.00 2.00 
(Lempira 
Hongkong . - 871 “5.61 
(Hong ) 
BEY. ccccese 11.94 41.00 
(Forint) 
dia es eeeeesee 4.76 6.55 
(Ru 
Indonesia ...... 45.00 183.00 
(Rup 
Italy coscedeces. C8635 
(Lira) 
Been) eeeeeeesee 360.00 370.00 
Malay etcaee . mae 3.09 
(Malayan dollar) 
Mexico panei 12.20 
(Peso) 
Netherlands ... 3.80 3.0 
(Guilder) 
Nicaragua ovoe Free 740 
(Cordoba) 
Norway §  s«esess 7.13 7.14 
(Krone) 
Pakistan eeeetee 4.76 6.30 
(Rupee) 
Peru ecccceces Free 27.50 
(Sol) ‘ 
Philippines .... 2.00 3.30 
(Peso) : 
Portugal cosees 28.60 28.60 
(Esc 
Spain ..csscsocee 60.00 59.00 
(Pese 
Switzerland eves Free 4.32 
i 
Teiw 36.38 39.21 
(Taiwan dollar) 
Thailand .,..... Free 20.78 
(Baht) 
TUPKeY ecoccses 280 11.75 
(Lira) 
S. Vietnam eeee 35.50 78.80 
(Dong) ; 
Yuroslavia .... 300.00 635.00 
(Dinar) | 
Pound Currencies 
Somrene cvesescecse.. BM 2.23 
| Egyp beoseaneeece.” at 2.12 
Gees Britain eececee 282 2.82 
Ireland eeeeeeeeeee 2.82 2.82 
New Zealand .....+ 2.77 2.62 
South Africa .éssceee 2.78 2.78 
* -These countries have no re- 


strictions for the exchange of bank 
notes but impose strict official rates 
for commercial transactions. Deak 
& Co. Inc. may be contacted for 
any- information. 


a just and prosperous society,” 
Minister of Public Works Dipo- 
lusumo announced. 


The minister said that the 
plan called for several major 
projects like electification, ir- 
rigation, , construction of roads 
and bridges, and number of 
lesser projects. 


Under the electrification plans, 
the current national output of 
electricity will be more than 
doubled, 

“This is an absolute must con- 
sidering the acute shortage of 
electricity here and Indonesia's 
efforts toward industrializa- 
tion,” Dipolusumo said. 

Various projects will add 
about 302,200 kilowatts to the 
present 280,000 kilowatt output. 

The minister said that the 
giant “Djatiluhur” project 
would account for the addition 
of 150,000 kilowatts upon com- 

letion in 1964. At Djatiluhur, 

ocated between Djakarta and 
Bandung in West Java a huge 
reservoir is being built by 
French and Indonesian com- 
panies. 

Dipolusumo said that 70 per 
cent of the future output of 
electricity would be used for 


‘Industrial purposes, with the re- 


maining 30 per cent for house- 
hold use. 

“During Dutch rule, the op- 
posite was the case—70 per cent 
for the households and only 30 
per cent for industrial use,” the 
minister said, explaining that 
the Dutch colonial economy 
placed the stress on the produc- 
tion of raw materials and in 
neglected industry. 

Village El 


ectrification 

Dipolusumo also said that his 
ministry was considering to 
bring electricity to even the 
remotest villages. Villa 
would receive small plants with 
a capacity of 50 kilowatts, driv- 
en by Indonesia's many rivers. 

Indonesian officials have gone 
to Yugoslavia to study such so- 


called “micro-hydroelectric 
plants.” 

Another major project will be 
irrigation, and Dipolusumo said 


that throughout the country 70 
projects were under way. Un- 
der the plan all those projects 

ther are expected to pro- 
vide irrigation for 900,000 acres 
of additional land for agricul- 
ture. 

“This way we will be able 
to boost food production by an 
additional 500,000 tons annual- 
ly,” the minister said, adding 
that this would mean a con- 
siderable saving for the teh 
ernment. 

Japanese Engineers 

Seventy Japanese. engineers 
are helping Indonesia complete | 
the project. The project calls 
for a 3,000 feet long tunnel to 
be forced through hard lime 
rocks to provide the Brantas 
with a new outlet. 

Dipolusumo stated within the 
next five years Indonesia would 
construct 2,000 miles of new 
highways with American and 
Russian aid. 

Russian technicians and Rus- 
sian credits will help build a 
400-mile highway through the 
interior of Borneo. They will 
help build the so-called “Trans 
Sumatra highway,” along the 
length of Sumatra through 600 
miles of jungles or swampland. 

American credits would fi- 
nance 1,000 miles of roads on 
other Indonesian islands, Dipolu- 
sumo said. 

Many Difficulties 

Dipolusumo said that in carry- 
ing out the plans, many difficul- 
ties must be overcome, stating 
“we have to carry on with all 
our might, for now we are at 
the point of no return.” He add- 
ed that the difficulties were part 
of the general economic di 1- 
ties in the entire country. 

Listing reasons for Indonesia's 
economic difficulties Dipolusumo 
named the rebels as one of them. 

“The rebellion has brought 
the economy into complete con- 
fusion. Vital export products 
have not been exploited and the 
Gevernment’s expenditures in- 
creased because of the cost of 
suppressing the rebellion,” he 


The mfhister also said that the 
nationalization of Dutch enter- 
prises in the wake of the Indo- 
nesian West Irian liberation 
campaign “had caused a tem- 
porary vacuum in business ope- 
rations.” 

Also the expulsion of Chinese 
rural retail traders from the 
country’s interior had caused 
some economic problems, he ad- 
mitted. He concluded that for- 
tunately many of those difficul- 
ties were in the process of being 
solved, at present. 


Iron Ore Import 
Freight Freed 


The International Trade and 
Industry Ministry yesterday lib- 
eralized the payment of freight 
for the imporé of iron ore and 
lauan. 

This step, the third of the 
measures taken by MITI for the 
liberalization of transportation 

yments, places homeward 
reight payments for items on 
the automatic approval list on 


a completely free basis. 


Meanwhile, the Finance Min- 
istry said that manufacturers 
and department stores would be 
authorized, effective yesterday, 
to adopt a new account sys- 
tem. 

The system, which had been 
permitted only for trade firms, 
makes it possible to offset for- 
eign currency receipts and pay- 
ments between a head office and 
its overseas branches during a 
certain period and to remit the 
balance in a lump sum, if any. 
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ges | “TOKYO SALES” 


kyo, 


ELECTRONIC engineer Nisei, bil 
gual, over five years’ experie 
in US. desires tech. liaison ofr 
engineering job with US. firm 
here or with Japanese firm in U.S. 
Box 2, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


YOUNG American college graduate 
seeking permanent employment in 
Japan desires interviews with pros- 
pective employers. Write: Hand, 
380, Yanagihara-cho, Adachi-ku, 
Tokyo-to. 


MAID, American or British house- 
hold desired, live in, experienced, 
wants ¥9,000 monthly, English not 
spoken, Tokyo area. Box 524, Ja- 
pan Times, Tokyo. 


NURSE-GIRL who writes tales for 
children, wants to take care of 2 
or 3 year child. Live in, has good 
recommendation, desires ¥8,000— 
¥10,000. Reply Box 6, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


Help Wanted 


LARGE American firm in Yoko- 
hama wants female Japanese typist 
secretary with good knowledge 
English shorthand, good working 
conditions and pay. Please send 
personal history with photograph 
Box 776, Japan Times, Yokohama. 


AMERICAN importer requires 
energetic Japanese man over 30 
with complete command spoken and 
written English as full time repre- 
sentative, expediter and trouble- 
shooter in Japan. . Immediate em- 
ployment. Send personal history 
and references Box 504, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


MALE sales or engineering back- 
ground in electronics under age 30. 
English knowledge preferable but 
not essential. Position permanent 
with excellent salary and bonus. 
Apply with personal history, photo- 
graph, salary requirements, Box 
283, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


AGGRESSIVE young gentleman, 
need driver's Jicense, college grad- 
uate welcome. Come in person 

front of Yotsuya 
Katamachi Bus-stop. Tel: 341-0476. 


AMERICAN Corporation has vacen- 
cles for Americans and flUent Eng- 
lish speaking Europeans. Call 
781-7142 Mr. Gorman for interview 
on Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, 10 A.M.—2 P.M. 


BOOKKEEPER male or female re- 
quired urgently by foreign firm. 
Have fair knowledge of English. 
Age to 35. Personal history’ with 
references to Box 5, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


EXPERIENCED DRIVER for Amer- 
iean family. Speak some English. 
Must have reference. Call 591-5861. 


FALCON Advertising Agency, To- 
kyo, urgently requires experienced 
male press transiator from Ja 
nese to English and vice versa. 
under 30, good salary. Send per- 
sonal history to Box 1, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


HOUSEBOY by English family 
Yokohama. Call Hotel New Grand 
aa 8-1841 room 45 after 6 


COOK-MAID—-FEMALE: LIVE IN— 
MUST SPEAK AND UNDERSTAND 
ENGLISH AND DO AMERICAN 
COOKING WITH MINIMUM OF 
SUPERVISION, REFERENCES RE- 
QUIRED, D SALARY, 

408-0771. 


ENGLISH conversation instructors, 
American or British, 2 evenings a 
week. Send your personal history 
to Box 523, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


FOREIGN Firm requires immediate- 
ly shipping clerk, male or female, 
with knowledge of shipping. — 
Contact teleptione Yokohama 8-156 

or 8-1568. 


.| OSAKA buyers want all 1959 cars 
A on option agreement for future de- 
prey, Cali John Ishimoto, 431-6161 


1959 Chevrolet Impala sports four- 
door hardtop, 1959 Pontiac Catalina 
four-door hardtop, wanted by 


private (Japanese). Reply Box 297, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 1 


telephone big garden parkable. 
Many others 971-8883 King. 


2 BEDROOM attractive house, well 
built one year old. Livingroom, 
diningroom-kitchen w/refrigerator, 
gas-range, Japanese room, sunroom, 
maidroom, bathroom, laundry, very 
big lawn, stone fenced. Furnished 
including telephone. “G" Avenue 
close to Washington Heights and 
downtown. ¥60,000. Shoei. 541-6219. 


BUYING and SELLING all cars, 
cash payment. For generous ap- 
praisal call us right away “TOKYO 


SALES” oy 4 Ave, and 15th 
341-0476, 7330, 
HIGHEST cash — effered for 


any make especially Ford products, 
Call 581-2027, 2724. Shinsei Motors 
Co,, Ine., authorized Ford dealer. 


IMMEDIATE Cash payment for late 
model car of any make. Daido 


Auto on 10th St. near F Ave. Tel: 
481-8301/3. 


MOST Dependable Used Car Deal- 
er. Any car after 55 year model. 
Near Chapel Center, across canal, 
Kuno Motors, 8-1065/7 Yokohama. 


pw < 


— 


8B 591-5471 
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HIBIYA TRADING co. 


AOYAMA DAI-ICHI MANSIONS 
Japan's best, luxurious 3 bedroom 
apartment - house well - equipped 
with up-to-date design & accomo- 
dations, extending special facility 
to foreign Tokyo residents. AR- 
RANGEMENTS: Roomy  Iliving- 
room, separate office-room. good- 
size 2-3 bedrooms (each convertible 
into office), all beautifully carpeted 
& decorated. Modernized kitchen, 
bathrooms, laundryroom. CON- 
VENIENCES: Complete hot & cool 
air-conditioning, running hot wa- 
ter, sound proof; fire protect fix- 
tures, storages, telephone exchenge, 
interphone, adequate parking faci- 
lities, stand-by wer, restaurant, 
barber, laundry s op. ATION 
Aoyama i-chome, quiet residential 
section near Canadian Enrvbassy & 
easy reach to downtown. RENTAL: 
38 tsubo type monthly %162,000, 
¥180,000, ¥189,000, 50 tsubo ¥240,- 
000. Your inspection invited. Call 
408-4251. 


CALIFORNIAN Style splendid 2- 
bedroom bungalow near Center, 
large living/diningroom maidroom 
clean bathroém kitchen, drive in 
telephone quiet suroun ¥36,000 
Southwest 271-3754/9. 


REAL ESTATE 
Land For Sale 


LAND NEGISHI HEIGHTS YOKO- 


HAMA 430 tsubo exétellent for an 
executive's residence. Southern 
exposure. View of ocean and Mt. 
Fuji. Don Helm Yokohama 2-7979. 


THIS is only and last chance. AZA- 
BU best residential area facing 8 
meter road 600 tsubo corner land 
w/ll0 tsubo gorgeous mansion. 
Bargain ¥145,000 per tsubo. Good 
for embassy residence or company 


club. Shibuya Land 401-6621, 
401-5214. 
——.- -____ ___q 
HOUSING 
For Sale 


AZABU 2 bedroom western style 
house, land 55 tsubo, house 38 tsubo 
with garage and telephone. Bargain 
79,500,000. DENENCHOFU 2 bed- 
room western style house, land 100 
teubo, house 26 tsubo with tele- 
phone. Price bar ¥7,000,0Ce. 
ARIKADO 408- , 


APARTMENT!! Roppongi monthly 
income ¥204,000. Western style 12 


unit with 80 tsubo land, 2 tele-/| ing 


phones, sacrifice price 12,950,000. 
408-5673, 408-6069 Western. 


BARGAIN. esle Azabu, 2 bedroom 
house w/80 tsubo land wide road 


facing south 11,700,000. 
401-6621, 401-5214 Shibuya Land. 


- Wanted to Buy 


DESIRE 200 tsubo good land with 

western style house. Construction 

central heating telephone. Shibuya. 
district. Can 


TEL: bey or Meguro 


006,000 cash = large monthiy 


payments No 

— "Box 229, J 229, Japan Times T To 
For Rent 

GOTO APARTMENT , there 


—Sorry 
is no vacancy at the moment. We 
7| could, however, place you on our 
waiting list. 481-8505/9. 


JAPANESE electronic import firm 
wants young and aggressive gentle- 
men age up to 25 years having 
knowledge of English and good re- 
ference. Call Tel: 591-4928. 


SECOND MAID for American fami- 
ly. live in, speak English, light 
cleaning, some cooking, must like 
children, references. Phone 441-183. 


TOP FLIGHT SECRETARY steno- 
grapher, female, perfect English, 25 
to 35 years old, permanent position, 
top salary for the right person re- 
quired by foreign export firm. 
Japanese national preferred. Reply 
with personal history and full de- 
taille enclosing references and 
photograph to Central P.O. Box 
1170, Tokyo. 


MAID for American family with 3 
children. Some cooking, English 
speaking, experienced, live in, re- 
cent references required. Call 
371-1505. 


OFF every alternate Saturday 

stenographer with translating abili- 

ty wanted by representative office 

in Tokyo. Considering beginners. 

Apply Box 291, Japan Times, To- 
°. 

Bon 


AUTOMOBILES 


Fleetwood Model 75 1956. All pow- 
er, extras, condition like new, only 
24,000 miles. Dignified executive 
automobile, Duty, taxes paid, pri- 
vate sale. 271-8365. 


1960 DAUPHINE French-built... 
with all the extras ... you'll enjoy 
superb performance plus economy 
for only $1,548. Call Tabacalera 
271-8334, or 4086-5993; Tachikawa 
22639; Yokota 77855; Johnson 55895; 
Zama 31069; Fuchu 44021. 


APEX SANGYO CO. 


It's no fun to be sick. 
Let the bugs be sick instead. 


EXTERMINATING DIVISION 
Tokyo: 451-5920. 6920 


Yokohama: 2-2584, 9762 


: 


Kobe: 39-0165. 


CADILLAC LIMOUSINE Imperial. 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENT. Cozy one room apt. avail- 
able now. For further information, 
Please call 461-5291/5. 


ATTRACTIVE!! 3-bedroom houses 
Spacious livingroom separate din- 
ingroom with fireplace tiled bath- 
room maidroom telephone drive in 
cozy garden quiet surroundings 
¥60,000, 65,000, 80,000. Pacific 
561-1920, 561-0214. 


COMPLETELY furnished 1 bedroom 
home, livingroom, dini 
maidroom, telephone, western facili- 
ties, near transportation Aoyama 
742,000: also 2 bedroom furnished 
near Korakuen stadium ‘745,000. 
Various others. Tokyo House 
Bureau, 501-2496. 

FURNISHED 1-2 bedroom houses 
lovely living-diningroom with real 
fireplace beautiful tiled bathroom 
modern kitchen maidroom nice 
lawn garden telephone drive-in. 
Many others. Azabu, Aoyama, Yo- 
yogi ¥20,000—¥150,000. 481-1733, 3779, 
1623 Sun Corporation. 


*| REFRIGERATOR, air 


HEATERS gas, oil; bed Hollywood: 
Geep freezer Coldspot; gas range 
white; automatic gas water boiler: 
other furniture. 481-3790 daytime. 


BOLEX C8 movie camera with ac- 
cessory. Dejur 8 mm .movie pro- 
jector. HMV band spread Hi-Fi 
a Box 522, Japan Times, To- 
yo. 


DININGROOM set table and 4 chairs 
oak $45. Washing machine Kenmore 
wringer type excellent condition 
like new $70. 9496-7866 


DOUBLE BED with wonderfully 
comfortable mattress, blond — 
head and foot, good condition, best 
offer. Call 721-6344. 


GAS RANGE 1960 Apt. Size “Magic 


Chef" 4 burners, oven & broiler, 
excellent condition. ¥30,000. Call 


GENERAL ELECTRIC REFRIGERA- 
TOR 36,000 Yen. Telephone 712-8565, 
English or Japanese. 
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BEST IN ENTERTAINMENT 


AIR. CONDITIONED 
15th NEAR . AZABU, TOKYO 


TE. 481.4911 


HARDY BARRACKS Dental Clinic: 
Dentistry and Orthodontia 54, 
Shinsaka-machi Akasaka. Front of 
Shinsaka-machi Bus Stop. Sumiko 
Nekane D.DS.: Keil Enoki, D.D.S. 
(Texas): Jos. E. Houck. DDS. 
(Penn.) Raymond E. Lipsey D.D,s. 
(Chicago) 408-2002 Daily: 9-5. 


CHIROPRACTIC, Naturopathy Doc- 
tor S. Yokoya (New York College 
graduate). Closed Sunday, Monday. 
8 Aoyama Takagi-cho, Minato-ku, 
“D” Ave. between “15"-"F" 401-7025. 


Wanted to Buy 


AIR-CONDITIONER. Space-Heater. 
REFRIGERATOR. DEEP-FREEZER. 
GA8-RANGE, COLOR-TV. Ete. 
Call-us-first, we'll visit anywhere 
in Japan and spot cash payment 
Phone: 341-2214, 341-5562. 


REFRIGERATOR, OFF, HEATER, 
refrigerator, ofl heater, air condi- 
tioner, deep freezer, washer, etc. 
Best price. And REP - 
time quickly, 761-8146/7. 


REFRIGERATOR, air conditioner, 
conditioner, 
DEEP FREEZER, Gas Range, TV, 
om. HEATER, OI HEATER 
MARUTOMI 251-3915, 0905. 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf 
club, oi] heater, television, type- 


writer, refrigerator, gas range, 
washing machine, camera, tape re- 
ecorder. 831-7697, 7983. 


Om HEATER, COLOR-TV, AIR 
CONDITIONER, REFRIGERATOR, 
TOP PRICE CALL 2681-4694/5. 
28 1 -6800. 


BROWNING, AUTOMATIC, 8HOT- 
GUN, 22 ANY KIND. TO 
PSS. 331-1556, Night: 


GORGEOUS 3—4 bedroom house 
spacious livingroom, diningroom, 
studyroom, 2 bathrooma, kitchen, 2 
maidrooms, beautiful Japanese 


Eastern. 


GREEN PARK vicinity!! Convenient 
to Fuchu & Tachikawa: Approved 
Class-A residence, 4-bedrooms, liv- 
ingroom, diningroom, maidroom, 


garage, telephone, ne ron 
neighbor 


quiet 
591-7006/7, 

SHIBUYA, fully-furnished semi- 
western 2 rooms, modern facilities, 
telephone extension 20,000. (2) 


stantial fire-place, 
luxurious bathroom, telephone, gar- 
den, parkeble 35,000. uae Ae 
¥7,000-—¥240,000. Call | 


,000— "43,000 
Saratoga 591-7674, 7675. 


AUTOMATIC OF central heating 
syttem instalied!! Newly built 
splendid wes ; 
Spacious parlor, 
3-bedrooms, 2-servant’s room w/ 
bathroom, utilityroom, garage plus 
parking lot, beautiful lawn garden, 
etc. 20 minutes to downtown. 
Similar gorgeous 3—4-bedroom re~- 
sidences in Azabu-Shibuya 100,000 
—¥120,000. Cozy attractive 2-bed- 
room bungalow ¥45,000. For fur- 
ther information contact 591-1783, 
591-7006/7, 


Wanted to Rent 
WANTED to rent in residential 


SAN BANCHO "TE 


Special rates for permanent guests: monthly rate 
rooms 


the 
Imperial Palace Garden, near the British Embassy. 
: 301-3333/8 


KOJIMACHI TOKYO Tel 


same old site, 45 


ZIMMERMAN TRADING CO., (JAPAN) LTD. 
announce the opening of their new offices but on the 
Akasaka Shinsaka- 


Tokyo. Call us at 408-4101/3 for your liquor requirements. 
Large new stocks arriving in November to anticipate your 
Gift Season orders. 


ATTENTION CARD PLAYERS 


machi, Minato-ku, 


Yes !! We have imported British linen backed bridge 
cards, the very best for ¥3,000 per dozen packs. 


garden, drive-in, 331-6363, 331-8768, | Area. 


PRICE. 
For Rent 


331-7301. 
PIANOS: Rent for home use: ex- 


“Van Broad” 74,000. “Kawai” Grand 
¥7,000 monthly. OTSUKA PIANO 
Motomachi, Yokohama. 


ACCOUNTANTS. The English & 
International Society. Founded 1941. 
Admisison on Professional Experi- 
ence. J.T. 9 Charlies St... NEW- 
PORT, Mon., England 


—__—__—_—_ 
| ; ti 


.| Corner from 


DR. M. NAMBA, 


necologist. Consultation and treat- 
ment for women with small breast, 
hollow cheek and. vaginal atony 
after delivery. Simple artificial- 
fat procedure, instead of operation, 
Over-under weight, Frigidity. 
Climacteric-symptom complex. Ap- 
pointment accepted in A.M. 2358/1 
Amanuma Suginami-ka, Tokyo. 
Phone: 398-7054. 


GYNECOLOGY and obstetrics & 
Vv. D. Rabbit test for pregnancy. 
H 


Blood test for 

Hospital No. 13 Ginza Higashi 1- 
chome, Chuo-ku Tokyo. Turn 
Queen Bee in front 
of Ginza 2-chome car-stop. Hours 
8 am.-7 p.m. ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
IC Service Hours: 10:00-18:00 SPE- 
CIAL FACILITIES FOR FOREIGN 
PATIENTS: Telephone appointment 
accepted Dr. Mizushima, Dr. Oh- 
wee 7~ floor 545, Kokusai Kanko 
aesu Entrance opposite 
Tokyo Station, Tel: 231-0755/7. 


Business Services Offered 


OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
CENTER offers permanent trade 
exposition of representative Japa- 
nese products. Business informa- 


tion available. Osaka 44-9131, 9560. 
Service 
AGENCY-American 
supervised, affiliated with Burns 
Agency, offices in principal cities 
of world. Reasonable rates. Tokyo 
368-0868. 


‘Sight-Seeing Tours 


TOKYO Sight-seeing — Maximum 
enjoyment. Minimum expense 
Pigeon Bus Deluxe Motor-coaches 
carefully planned routes Sagres 
Afternoon, Night, 

a wee 


EASY gy <nige in learning G 
Shorthand for beginners and oat 
vanced (Simplified anti Anniversary 
Systern). Please apply to SHIBUYA 
STENO-TYPIST SCHOOL. No. 9, 
pe apg Shibuya or phone 


JAPANESE LESSONS given by ex- 


Medical 


KING’S CLINIC ‘Theodor King 
M.D. Physician & Surgeon, labora- 
tory tests. X-Ray Yazaki Bidg. 
Roppongi, Azabu. Tokyo 481-7587 
10:00-13:00 17:00-18:00. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th fic -r 


ns sure Sus 


eens Lane 
Matsuzakaya Dept. Store 
Tel: (571) 9271/5 
Quiet and Comfortable 
Reom, ete. 


p.m. Call 271-9000 for abpointmeni : 
English spoken. Monday closed. 


Yokohama Bennetts Basha 
Michi ’ 
Theater. Tel: (8) 6034 


THE HOME 
Puurnce 


Company 


_ NEW YORK ~ 


* Automobile : 


Bi de, 
*Marine | 


"Burglary 
: *Personal Accident 


Offices in Japan: 


Tokyo: Tel. eo Nagoya: Tel. 23-7596/68 Fukuoka: Tel. 4-6355 
Y’hama: Tel. 8-2922/ : Tel. 26-4212/3 Sappere: Tel. 2-9207 
Zama: Tel. Machida Kobe: Tel. 3-0119 Hiroshima: Teil, 4-0851 


LITTLE EVE 


h. ow, “Bde ee 7" ge et 
Tio ake o 8c ee. 


You CAN STOP 
WORRYING, POP! 


my 
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Tokyo Grain Exchange | | ae 
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| Omori (Omori-Shinchi) 
Yokohama Rubber ...167 167 | | as 
_ Asahi Glass .......... 339 240 | Takashimaya Dept. Store Nib 
Nippon Sheet Glass ..396 3204 | mais eh aS eee 
Nippon Cement ...... 168 16s | ~ ee 
Iwaki Cement ........ 398 ao7 | — — | 
Onoda Cement eeeeeee 108 108 ' rron ; aD 
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Yawata Iron & Steel 113 114 | bedrooms, pg Magy and 
| | maidroom, possi furnished, 
| with telephone, garden and park- 
ing facilities. Central heating pre- 
| ferred. Phone 271-2781 dufing of- 
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A Philippine Contention 

Reports from Manila regarding the negotiations for a 
treaty of commerce and navigation now under way be- 
tween Japan and the Philippines persistently indicate that 
there is a strong impression in Manila that the negotiations 
have reached a stalemate owing to Japanese opposition to 
the Philippine territorial waters claim for “international 
treaty limits” extending in some places as far as 300 miles 
out. into the open sea, and Japan's insistence on the three- 


mile territorial limit. 


The Manila Bulletin declared last week that Japanese 
firmness on this issue in the treaty talks in Tokyo had “dis- 
appointed many Filipinos, including friends of Japan in 


the Philippines.” 


The paper added that Japan should not 


unduly take advantage of renascent goodwill in the Philip~ 


pines to press a hard bargain. 


In view of this attitude, it is highly desirable to make 


clear Japan's standpoint on the matter at issue. 


It is 


a well-known fact that the existing rule of international 
law with regard to the width of territorial waters is three 
miles, although there have been unilateral attempts on the 
part of certain nations in recent years to extend this limit 
and the Law of the Sea conferences at Geneva were unable 
to come to any agreed decision on the matter, one way or 


another. 


Since 1870, Japan has consistently adhered to the three- 
mife rule and has declined to recognize any territorial claims 


for wider areas of water. 


. . Japan, of course, does not intend either to interfere with 
the Philippine claim for vast areas of water within what 
is called “international treaty limits” or to force the Philip- 
pines to accept the three-mile rule. But she most decidedly 
cannot herself accept the Philippine clain, and incorparate 
acceptance of it in the proposed treaty of commerce and 
navigation, which would mean deviating from her long- 
standing policy of upholding the three-mile limit for terri- 
torial waters and the freedom of the high seas. 


There éxists no legal basis for any Philippine claim to 
extensive territorial waters, and the issue must be decided 
in accordance with the established rule of international 


law. 


In all the treaties referred to in the Philippine. Con- 


stitution, there are no provisions for territorial waters. But 
even if there did exist in the bilateral treaties therein 
referred to such provisions upon which the Philippines 
could base its contention, they naturally would not be 


binding on any third party. 


As a matter of fact, neither 


Spain nor the United States made any such claim as the 


Philippines is now making. 


The United States, in parti- 


cular, has long been known as a major protagonist of the 
three-mile territorial limit and of the freedom of the high 


seas, 


Moreover, the Philippine claim has never been recogniz- 
ed in the United Nations conferences on the Law of Sea in 


the past. 


_.. This question of the width of territorial waters can only 
be solved satisfactorily by a multilateral treaty among the 


nations of the world, 


It woulda therefore be most unwise 


to try to insert in any proposed treaty between Japan and 
the Philippines any definition of national territories which 


would involve the question of territorial waters. 


If the 


Philippifies should continue to insist on the insertion of 
such a provision, it would amount to an attempt to foree 
its views on the delimitation of territorial waters on Japan, 
and, incidentally, to bypass the views of many other nations 


on the over-all issue. 


We can only hope that the Philippine Government will 
not permit this idea of territorial waters extension to 
obstruct the successful conclusion of a treaty of commerce 
and navigation which should contain important provisions 
essential to the promotion of peace and prosperity between 


Japan and the Philippines. 


According to reports from Manila, the Philippine Re- 
public, which is composed of some 7,000 islands, opposes 


the Japanese, point of view 
to preserve i 


sea resources. 


for reasons of security and 
It seems hardly necessary 


to point out that there are other island nations, who perhaps 


have similar ideas. 


There are also continental countries 


which wish to extend their territorial waters in the vicinity 
of certain gulfs and bays, partly for security reasons and 


partly to bolster their fishing industries. 


But the preser- 


vation of the freedom of the high seas is too important a 
principle to be lightly surrendered, and, until the nations 
generally can come to a different agreement, we believe 


the three-mile Be ay should be upheld in the best interests 


of all concern 


The reasons why Japan cannot change her stand on 
this matteg should thus be clear to. the authorities in 
Manila, and perhaps, after due reflection, they will not 
press a matter which involves issues which cannot be justly 
decided by two countries alone. 
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United States Speaks 


Religion and U.S. Voter - 


Special “Nations Speak" corre- 
spondent for the United States, 
Ridder also serves as Washing- 
ton buréau. chief of Ridder Pub- 
lications, Inc.—Editor 


WASHINGTON—“What influ- 
ence is the religious issue hay- 
ing on the American Presiden- 
tial campaign? How does it 
compare with the other issues 
in the election race?” 

These questions, directed to 
me by an overseas colleagué in 


this “Nations 
Speak” interna- 
tional forum, 
touch a vital 


area of disagree- 
ment in this 
election year 
and cannot be 
answered with 
a simple, defi- 
nite reply. 

No fair-mind- 
ed observer 
could come to 


Ridder 

any conclusion other than that 
religion is playing an important 
role in the present American 


Presidential campaign, It may 
indeed be the second most im- 
portant issue, overshadowed 
only by. the always overriding 
issue of peace and foreign af- 
fairs, 

Almost all Americans deplore 
the injection of religion into 
the campaign, but it would be 
fatuous to say it was not in the 
contest. It is. It is in deep 
and it is a _ political reality 
which must be faced by both 
Sen. John F. Kennedy and Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon. 
The mere fact that Sen. Kern 
nedy found it necessary to have 
a religious symposium recently 
with a group of Protestant min- 
isters in Houston, Texas shows 
the extent to which the re- 
ligious Issue has entered inta 
the current campaign. 

Results Uncertain 

The question, of course, aris- 
es: “What will be the result 
of the religious issue? Which 
of the candidates wil! it help?” 
With those questions, .the politi- 
cal prognosticator finds himself 
on very shaky and uncertain 
grounds. For no one is quite 
sure precisely what the relli- 
gious issue will do. It could 
hurt Sen. Kennedy very badly; 
it could, on the other hand, 
help him. It may, perhaps, be 
impossible ever to ascertain the 
exact role which religion played 
in finally deciding the mind of 
that most unpredictable of hu- 
man beings-—the American 
voter. 

Little historic precedent ex- 
ists from which te draw any 
conclusions: Only one other 
Catholic, Alfred E. Smith in 
1928, has sought the Presidency. 
He lost to Herbert Hoover, but 
it would be hard to say that 
he lost because of his religion. 
Undoubtediy his Catholicigm 
lost him some votes, particular- 
ly im the South, but in that 
section of the country he was 
certainly also hurt by his out- 
spoken opposition to prohibi- 
The. country was at the 
peak of its post-World War I 
prosperity, and Smith was op- 
posed’ by a man who was 


‘widely regarded as one of the 


ablest men ever to run for the 
Presidency. . Under the circum- 
stance, it would be a mistake 
to conclude that religion beat 
Al Smith, but undoubtedly it 
did play a role in Hoover's vic- 


tory. 
Much Literature 

Many of the characteristics of 
the 1928 ‘campaign have emer- 
ged in the 1960 contest. Liter- 
ature on the religious issue is 
pouring daily from the nation’s 
presses. Some of it is thought- 
ful, stimulating, and nonob- 
jectionable; others contain the 
wildest and most outlandish 
kind of religious bigotry. There 
are many Americans who hon- 
estly question the wisdom of 
having a Catholic President and 
who honestly pursue ‘an answer 
to their doubts. There are oth- 
ers who have a closed mind on 


By WALTER T. RIDDER 


the subject and just simply will 
not vote for a Catholic. 

However, there are other fac- 
tors in the 1960 election which 
make comparison with 1928 
both difficult and dangerous. 
In the first .place, there are a 
far greater number of Catholic 
in this country than 30 vears 
ago. How will they vote? Will 
they vote for a man of their 
faith? The answer is that 
probably most of them will vote 
their political rather than their 
religious faith. But a few must 
be expected to vote as Catholics 
for a Catholic. How many wil 
do that is one of the enigmas 
of the campaign. 


Important Issue 

Secondly, the level of educa- 
tion In the U.S. is far higher 
today than it was when Smith 
ran. Education has generally 
meant less prejudice and indeed 
a revulsion against it. Thus, 
fewer people proportionately 
may be swayed by the religious 
argument and some Protestants 
may, in fact, vote for Kennedy 
simply to combat what preju- 
dice. there is. 

Thirdly, the world situation is 
entirely different than in 1928 
and the suspicion of most 
American political observers is 


that the average American will 
vote more with peace and war 
in mind than religion. 


In a close election, the re- 
ligious issue could he decisive, 
but it is extremely hard to 
tell in whose favor, Nixon may 
benefit from the religious issue 
in the South and in the Mid- 
die West. Kennedy, on the 
other hand, might reap benefits 
in the large industrial states, 
where religious prejudice is pre- 
sumably less and where are 
congregated large numbers of 
his coreligionists. Thus, Ken- 
nedy might lose votes in tradi- 
tional Democratic strongholds 
in the South and might lose 
such important states as Flori- 
da and Texas, but he might 
well offset this by receiving 
Catholic votes In such states as 
New York, Pennsylvania and 
California. 

In view of the imponderables 
of the religious issue, the wise 
and prudent political writer 
takes note of the fact that 
religion is an issue in this 
campaign—an important issue— 
but steers carefully away from 
drawing any conclusions about 
that for the religious issue is 
a two-edged sword which might 
cut In any direction. 


he 
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MERRY- GO-ROUND 


By DREW PEARSON 


NANA 

NEW YORK — The United 
States is definitely losing the 
great debate at the United Na- 
tions. This ign’t pleasant news 
to report and it won't be pleas- 
ant news to read. But it’s 
true, 


The best break we have had 
is Nikita Khrushchev’s grand- 
standing abuse, which has won 
us considerable sympathy. Even 
so, the debate is going against 
us at one of the most impor- 
tant international conferences 
in history and at one of the 
most crucial periods in history. 


Here is the score which the 
unpredictable Mr. Khrushchev 
is chalking up against us: 

Score No. 1—We didn't want 
this conference, dragged ‘our 
feet against it, tried to persuade 
our. best friends not to attend 
it’ They came anyway—includ- 
ing Prime Minister Macmillan, 
Prime Minister Menzies of Aus- 
tralia, and» Prime Minister 
Nehru of India. The first two 
came largely to rescue U.S. 
policy. But regardiess of why 
they came, the greatest con- 
giomeration of Heads of State 
in history is now gathered in 


New York as an audience for P 


any speech Khrushchey wants 
to make, 

Score No. 2—Mr. K was will- 
ing to meet Eisenhower from 
the start. Ike wasn’t. Ike was 
warned by his own advisers, in 
advance, that he had better 
take the initiative for peace by 
inviting Khrushchev to a per- 
sonal meeting. The President 
flatly refused. Now he has 
been euchred into a position of 
dragging his feet on conver- 
sations for peace. 

Score No. 3—We rallied our 
old standby friends to keep 
Red China out of the United 
Nations. Loyally theys came 
through—for the 10th straight 
time. Byt they've warned us 
privately that they have had 
it. This is the last time they'll 
vote against Red China. 

Score No. 4—Though official- 
ly we won the first round, by 
rebuffing Communist moves 
against Secretary General Ham- 


marskjold, actually we are 
probably losing subsequent 
rounds. This will be a serious 


defeat, because Hammarskjold 
has been a great champion of 
freedom and a stabilizer for 
peace. 

But when after 15 years of 
operating the United Nations 
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Press Comments Summarized 


. Japanese Ignored 
Representatives of 
countries have made s hes 
at the current United Nations 
General Assembly session. Re- 
presentatives of both big powers 
and.small nations have attract- 
ed world attention with their 
speeches expressing sincere 
Wishes for world peace or plans 
to strengthen the U.N. organi- 
‘gation. However, it is regret- 
table that speeches made by 
Japanese representatives,  in- 
cluding Foreign Minister Zen- 
taro. Kosaka, were practically 
_ ignored by the world. — 
condescended to call itself a 
fourth-grade country when it 
emerged ‘vanquished in the last 
war. However, Japan has re- 
covered remarkably since then 
and” its tremendous economic 
recovery is said to be equal to 
that of West European coun- 
tries. Why is it that the Japa- 
nese voice in world politics is 
still held of little account. It is 
trug that Japan finds itself in 
an_awkward situation as it be- 
lorigs to the Afro-Asian group 
of Nations and at the same time 
its diplomatic policy is geared 
to cooperation with Western 


many 


countries, However, the Japa- 
nese actions taken at the cur- 
rent U.N. General Assembly 


showed that Japan took the 
easy-going policy of siding with 
the West. This is not the 
way for Japan to win respect of 
other countries.—Asahi Shim- 
un 


Seat for Red China 
The United Nations General 
Assembly has agreed to shelve 
for another year the question 
of @ United Nations seat for 


Communist China. It was note- 
worthy, howeven, that the num- 
ber of countries. which voted 
against seating Red China de- 
creased by two from the. last 
session, While those in suport 
increased by no less than five. 
That the vote against such a 
seat is diminishing year after 
year and that for it increasing 
constitutes a change worthy of 
note. This will also be a mat- 
ter for serious consideration by 
this country which has hitherto 
cast its vote against the pro- 
posal. No one can deny that 
the Peiping regime has for the 
past 10 years been actually rul- 
ing the 600 million people in 
China. Besides, such big inter- 
national problems as banning 
nuclear weapons and disarma- 
ment could not be fully thrash- 
ed out without the participation 
of mainland China. It is ‘thus 
believed that the time where the 
United Nations can afford to 
shelve the question of Peiping 
representation is now passing 
away.—Mainichi Shimbun 


Japan Aid Methods 
, There has been much ¢riti- 
cism, even at home, toward the 
Government’s methods of ex- 
tending technical or economic 
cooperation for the advance- 
ment of the less devéloped-coun- 
tries. One of the resaons for 
the criticism may have corhe 
from the fact that the Govern- 
ment has been adhering to the 
practice of allowing various 
underdeveloped nations to pay 
for Japanese imports under a 
deferred payment formula as a 
means of extending economic 
cooperation. There must, thus, 
have been need for reexamining 


Japanese poliey for. giving as- 
sistance to, these underdevelop- 
ed countries. Although Japan 
is not in a position tg compete 
with the United States and 
West European countries in ex- 
tending technical aid, there 
must have been and still are 
Chances for this nation to ex- 
tend its technical assistance.— 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun 


Bureaucratic Inefficiency 


The Cabinet is expected to de- 
cide on general principles for 
streamlining administrative 
management and promoting effi- 
ciency of public servants at its 
meeting next Thursday. What- 
ever the motive, it will be ad- 
visable for the Government to 
try to cut the red-tape in offi- 
clal business, eliminate ineffi- 
cleney and abolish “officialism”. 
It is possible that the Govern- 
ment is intending to create an 
efficiency official to supervise 
the progress of official chores. 
Experience shows that various 
Government offices have always 
created new offices if and when 
they wanted to do some new 
jobs. But the result has. usually 
— that the creation of such 
offices has only culminated in 
further complications.—Yomiuri 
Shimbun 


Election Campaigns 


The election campaigns can 
be classified into two categories: 
one taking the form of reports 
on actions taken in the Diet 
and lectures on the interna- 
tional situation, and the other 
being carried out by distribut- 
ing pamphiets and giving out 
various kinds of gifts to voters, 


: 


The first type of election cam- 
paign is permissible unless the 
speakers and lecturers go out 
of their Way to- unnecessarily 
praise particular candidates 
and the posters used on these 


occassions left after the 
speeches are over, The second 
is sinister. The would-be 


candidate may leave his publi- 
city posters and give away 
gifts and hold banquets after 
his speeches. The draft of the 
revised Election Law presented 
by the Upper House Study 
Council for Revising the Elec- 
tion Law is disappointing for it 


has many loopholes through 
which a candidate, for ex- 
ample, would be able to present. 


things to the voters through 


somebody else who Js not a 
candidate ——Chugoku Shimbun 
(Hiroshima) 


Neglect by Teachers 


The Japan Teachers Union is 
scheduled to cut classes at 11 
a.m. Saturday to protest ‘rev!- 
sion of the Basic Education Law 
and Education Minister Masuo 
Araki’s policies. Even if the 
teachers take steps for taking 
leaves of absence that day, there 
is no denying the move will 
amount to a strike. The @irect 
victims of that strike will be 
primary and junior high school 


students who do not have the | 


ability to understand what the 
strike is for. The Education 
Minister might be guilty of as- 
sumipg an overly uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward the JTU but 
the teachers have no right to 
invelve school children in an 
ostensibly political strife aimed 


we never permit a Soviet bloc 
diplomat to preside over the 
U.N, Assembly, largely honor- 
ary, then we are simply invit- 
ing Soviet moves either to 
revamp the U.N. or walk out. 


This score card may not 
make pleasant reading and may 
conflict with certain political 
oratory, but the American peo- 
ple are entitied to know the 
truth. 


Franco Friendship Hurts Ike 

A Latin-American diplomat, 
sitting in the spacious delegates’ 
lounge which looks out on the 
tugboats and coal barges of the 
East River, took a post card 
from his pocket. He wanted to 
illustrate a point about Khrush- 
chev's tirade against Generalis- 
simo. Franco of Spain which 


caused assembly president 
Boland of Ireland to rule Mr. 
K out of order. 4 

“Several million coples of 


this post card,” said the Latin 
diplomat, “have been circulated 
all over South America—I pre- 
sume by the Communists. And 
it ties in with what Khrush- 
chev said about Franeo.” 


The post card featured two 
hotos—one of Franco and 
higher hailing the crowds dur- 
ing World War HU: the other of 
President Eisenhower, his -arms 
around Franco, when he visited 
Spain last year. The photos 
carried the message that Eisen- 
hower had become the friend 
of a hated dictator who had 
done business with Hitler. 


“You forget,” continued the 
Latin ambassador, “that Franco 
is hated in Latin America. 
Many Spanish Republicans 
took refuge in Latin America 
from © Franco. The Spanish 
aristocracy in our countries 
may still like him, but the peo- 
ple don't. 


“So,” said the ambassador, 
“when Khrushchev links the 
United States with Franco 
either: by post card or by a 
U.N, speech, he’s playing very 
smart politics. And when he 
calls Franco “a hangman” and 
gets called to order for it, he’s 
even smarter. He knows the 
rules of debate. But he wants 
his statement headlined in 
every newspaper from Bogota 
to Buenos Aires. To get re- 
buked at the U.N. is to ensure 
headlines. 


“Your public -relations are 
very smart,” concluded the 
Latin ambassador, who knows 
the United States well. “And 
your Mr. James Hagerty is a 
shrewd man. But he thinks 
about American newspapers. 
Khrushchev thinks about world 
newspapers. There is a differ- 
ence.” 


Headlines and Footnotes 


Premier Gomulka of Poland 
gave some friendly advice to 
Fidel Castro of Cuba not to 
tangle with the Catholic 
church, He said that the Com- 
munist Government of Poland 
had made the mistake of buck- 
ing the church, ended by mak- 
ing some concessions. .The 
State Department once bounced 
the British ambassador, Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice, out of Wash- 
ington for writing one private 
letter during World War I that 
if he were an American he 
would vote for the Democrats. 
Foreign diplomats are not sup- 
posed to interfere in domestic 


politics: so Spring-Ric® was 
asked to leave. However, the 
United Arab ambassador, 


Mustafa Kamel, made a speech 
to a convention of Arab stu 
dents in the United States urg- 
ing them to. propagandize 
against pro-Israel candidates in 
the current election campaign, 
and gets a mere siap on the 
wrist from the State Depart- 
ment, 


10 Years Ago 
. Padaw ce. 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Oct. 11, 1950 


SAIGON—The Communist- 
led Vietminh snapped a trap on 
several battalions of crack 
French troops northwest of 
Thatkhe, near the China border, 


at the approacking elections.—\ and the French suffered a de- 
Kahoku 5 


impo (Sendai) 


feat of disaster proportions, 
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“I'm afraid I left my driver's 
license at home, but I DO have 
my credit cards!” 
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___ Books 


Understanding Japan—An Aid to 
Better Textbooks. Bulletin of In- 
ternational Society for Education- 
al Information, No. 1, 


° 


‘ 

The attention of the Japanese 
people has recently been drawn 
to mistaken information given 
about Japan in some foreign 
publications and particularly 
school textbooks. Desiring to 
have foreign peoples obtain a 
correct and accurate knowledge 
of Japan, the International So- 
clety for Educational Informa- 
tion studied textbooks used in 
primary and secondary schools 
in 36 countries to ascertain how 
correctly or wrongly Japan and 


her people are introduced 
abroad. 


The result of this study is 
presented in this Bulletin No.1 
which is to be followed by 
others. This volume deals with 
the geography of Japan as de- 
scribed in some textbooks in 
English-speaking countries. 


Items mentioned in this Bul- 
letin are Fufiyama, rickshaw, 
earthquakes, houses, food, cli- 
mate, agriculture, stock farming, 
fishery, industries, mineral re- 
sources, wer, population, 
cities, national flag and national 
flower. 


The Bulletin points out var- 
ious errors or mistakes found 
in these textbooks and gives 
the correct facts. 


But most mistakes pointed 
out are due not to wrong in- 
formation but to the fact that 
references the authors of such 
textbooks relied upon for in- 
formation were old and not up- 
to-date. Many statements which 
are marked as erroneous in the 


Bulletin were true in the Meiji: 


years or even before the re- 
cent war. 


There is also an almost un- 
avoidable tendency in writing 
about foreign: countries to men- 
tion local, individual or acciden- 
tal cases which are apt to be 
accepted by readers as general 
information pertinent to the 
whole country or people. 

More important is the time 
element. What was true once 
is not always true even a few 
years after. 


Modern young people may 
not regard Fujiyama sacred, but 
many old folks still worship 
the mountain. “Every summer 
thousands of pilgrims climb the 
mountain to express their faith 
and to seek inspiration,” cannot 
be regarded as a wholly wrong 
information. 


“The man-drawn jinrikisha is 
more in evidence than the mo- 
tor car” was true in cities 50 
years ago, and in rural dis- 
tricts 30 years ago. 


Concerning information about 
industries, resources and such, 
the fault seems to lie in the 
fact that such authors failed 
to mention for what year their 
figures stood. 


Rapid changes and advances 
are being made in all indus- 
trial activities, and printed in- 
formation is always behind the 
actual condition. Even what 
the Bulletin gives as the cor- 
rect facts may be all wrong 
a few years from now. 


Pointing out the mistakes, 
of course, will serve to make 
the authors and publishers of 
those textbooks realize the need 
of revising their publications, 
but it is more important to 
accord them opportunities to 
obtain up-to-date correct infor- 
mation concerning Japan 
and her people. 


Opinions From Abroad 


Nehru’s Anger 


NEW YORK (AP)—The New 
York Herald-Tribune said “Prime 
Minister Nehru’s anger at the 
defeat of the neutralist plan call- 
ing for a meeting between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev is a little 
hard to understand in the con- 
text of political reality.” 


The paper continued: “The ab- 
surd demands set by the Soviet 
Premier as the price of such a 
meeting clearly make it impos- 
sible. 


“Why then such insistence 
from Mr. Nehru and his col- 
leagues of Yugoslavia, Indone- 
sia, Ghana and the United Arab 
Republic? The Indian Prime 
Minister even admitted that the 
hope for a productive result 
from a big two confrontation 
was ephemeral. 


“The answer surely lies in the 
new status which the neutral 
nations, the Afro-Asian group: 
the third force, or whatever 
label these countries eventually 
adopt, have acquired—a status 
whose dignity by opposition to 
their proposal offends. 


“But these neutral nations 
must remember that their force 
is moral force. Therefore, it 
must be used most discreetly, 
and only in support of what is 
genuinely desirable from a mo- 
ral point of view. That is cer- 
tainly not so in the case of an 
Eisenhower-Khrushchey meet- 
ing in the present circum- 
stances.” 


Burma and Red China 


MANCHESTER (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—The Manchester Guardian 
portrayed relations’ between 
Burma and Red.China as hav- 
ing achieved a harmony due to 
China’s wish to show that she 
could be a good neighbor and 
to Burma’s use of her diploma- 
tic advantages. J 


“The guests of honor at this 
year’s celebrations of the Chi- 
nese National Day were not 
Russians, but Burmese,” the 
paper declared. 


“It was U Nu (the Prime Min- 
ister of Burma) who stood with 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung in the 
main stand at the parade before 
Gate’ of Heavenly Peace. 


“How had this small, harmless 
nonCommunist country won 
such distinction? Because the 
Chinese Government, its reputa- 
“ion for peaceful coexistence tar- 
nished by its disputes with 
India, Indonesia, Japan and 
Nepal wanted to advertise what 
a good neighbor it could be. 


“Chinese maps used to show 
broad tracts of Burma as Chi- 
nese territory. The Indians 
have the same trouble. 

“But now Burma and China 
have signed a boundary treaty 
which, although it__ transfers 
slightly more land to China than 
to Burma, has shown how much 
a defenseless country of 20 mil- 
lion people can achieve against 
a country of 650 million by us- 
ing its diplomatic advantages. 

“Above all, the boundary is 
fixed: demarcation pillars are 
being set even along the Mc- 
Mahon Line, for all the im 
perialist origins implied in its 
name. 


Frontier disputes will be 
harder to create. 
“Another country—Nepal— 


may win as much shortly: like 
Burma it is not large enough 
to be a rival to China, 

“India can expect no such easy 
solution. 


“It is a very cold war that 


brings no spark of comfort to 
anybody: some can light a mod- 
est fire from it to warm them- 
selves by” the Guardian con- 
cluded. 


South African Decision 


NEW YORK (UPI)—The 
New York Herald Tribune said 
that the decision of South 
Africa to become a_ republic 
might prove costly to that na- 
tion. 

It said: “The decision of the 
Union of South Africa to be- 
come a republic is a political 
formality on the face of it, and 
means only that Queen Eliza- 
beth II is divested of one of her 
titular kingdoms. The union 
has been an independent coun- 
try for many years. Breaking 
the slender tie with the British 
throne is thus primarily a re- 
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flection of Afrikaner resentment 
against British influence. 


“But that resentment may 
prove costly. By becoming a 
republic, South Africa can only 
remain in the Commonwealth 
by, the unanimous consent of 
its other members. These mem- 
bers include Ghana and Malaya, 
which, among others, are bitter- 
ly opposed to South Africa's 
cruel racism. In view of what 
these countries have said in re- 
cent months, it is unlikely that 
they would agree to share the 
Commonwealth with a South 
Africa dominated by Afrikaner 
obscurantists. 


.“The Afrikaners, who rejoice 
in their own special brandi of 
nihilism, may scorn the Com- 


monweaith, but South Africa’s . 


economy can hardly disregard 
the consequerices of being ex- 
cluded from it. The country’s 
trade over the years has been 
conditioned to its Common- 
wealth partners, chiefly Britain. 
What will happen when the 
cherished imperial preferences 
are withdrawn from the export- . 
ers of Cape Town and Durban, 
and South African products 
have to compete in British mar- 
kets with those of the rest of 
the world? 


“Money has a way of making 
people come to their senses 
when morality is contemptudus- 
ly cast aside. That is not the 
way it should be, but it is often 
the truth.” 


British Labor Policy 


STOCKHOLM (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Socialist morning paper Stock. 
holms-Tidningen which often 
reflects the views of the Gov- 
ernment said Frank Cousins’ 
proposals at the British Labor 
Party conference “would ulti- 
mately result in England 
choosing isolationism. 


It went on: “But she would 
in that case not become an out- 
sider in the conflict between 
the two great powers. In prac- 
tice it would mean that Britain 
would take a ition for-the 
Soviets and against the U.S. and 
the Western world. 


“Not even the majority of us 
Swedes in our neutral corner 
would like sueh a development. 
Peace, such as it is, rests on 
the present balance of power. 


A change in it would constitute _ 


an immense triumph for the 
Soviets and might have catastro- 
phic consequences. 

“To a broad section of 
opinion on this side of the Iron 
Curtain it is, moreover, a 
guarantee that Britain's voice of 
commonsense can he heard 
with force and authority in the 
chorus of great powers. 

“Maybe we dare hope for a 
compromise solution which is 
not clear-cut but which at least 
prevents an open breach in the 
party. The conflict would thus 
continue but.be shelved. ..— 

“Thus the situation in the 
Labor Party would’ be the 
same as in most parties in the 
democratic world, namely, that 
it is for the time being impossi- 
ble to attain complete unity 
with regard to this complicated 
probiem.” 


Japan and PI. ‘ 


MANILA  (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Manila Chronicle said Fili- 
pinos did not want a treaty with 
Japan that “will erode the very 
foundation of Philippine sover- 
eignty.” 

It was commenting on reports 
that current treaty talks were 
deadlocked over Japan’s refusal 
to recognize traditional Philip- 
pine territorial water limits. 

The paper said: It passes un- 
derstanding why the Japanese 
Government was ever given the 
impression that the Philippines 
would be willing to ignore those 
provisions of- her constitution 
which define her historic ter- 
ritorial boundaries and accept 
the Japanese view that Philip- 
pine sovereignty should extend 
only up to and within three 
miles from our shoreline.” 
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By JAMES KELLER 


EPS 

Restitution 38 Years Later 

A repentant thief paid back 
$8.40 he had stolen from a Los 
Angeles home 38 years ago. 

He sent the money, along 
with a note signed “Repentant 
Thief” to the police department, 
asking that they restore the 
money with interest to the 
rightful owner. 

Police found that a 75-year- 
old widow was the one who 
had been robbed. They finally 
traced her new address and 
presented her with the’ money. 

This is an obscure but 
heartening reminder that with- 
in the heart and soul of each 
person there always remain the 
divine seeds of his own re- 
generation. 

No matter how long and often 
the voice of conscience may be 
ignored, evaded or flouted, it 
can never be completely 
silenced. In this fact alone, 
there is always hope for a bet- 
ter world, ) 

Show your gratitude to God 
for endowing you with a sense 
of right and wrong by living 
up to your nobler self. 

“Be penitent, therefore, and be 
converted, that your sing may 
be blotted out.” 

| (Acts 3:19) 

Let me keep ahead of my 
conscience, not behind kK, O 
Lord, 


qaqa , oo 


Senator Soaper | 


By BILL VAUGHAN 

NANA 

How do you signal the high. 
way driver who has obviousty 
forgotten that his left-turn 
blinker is on? Maybe you 
could pass him and have your 
wife look out the back window 
and wink her right eye, 
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